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THE attention of Librarians and Bibl 
of the NATIONAL QUARTERLY 
Edward I. Sears, LL.D. 
ments of learning, ancient and modern, a 
the classics, 


TITLES OF 


N« 


. Dante. 

. Godwin’s History of France. 
The Modern French Drama. 
The Works of Charles Dickens 


. IL- 
. James Fenimore Cooper 
. Hungary, Past and Present 
. Social Life in America. 
’, Torquato Tasso. 


. Il. 


. Lord Bacon 
American Female Novelists. 
Camoens and his Translators. 
’, England under the Stuarts. 


REVIEW, 


—constituting almost a classic 


June 


VI 


September, 


Vil 


34 VOLUMES. 


iographers is called to the First Series 
under the editorship of the late 


It comprises essays by specialists in various depart- 


nd is especially rich in expositions of 
al library in itself. 


ESSAYS: 


1S0o. 

V. The Nineteenth Century. 

VI. A Glance at the Fine Arts. 

VII. The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
II. Italy, Past and Present. 


ey, 


rS0o, 

V. The English Language. 

VI. Seward as an Orator and Statesman. 

VII. The Works of Miss Evans 
I 


** Availability ;"’ or, Politicians ws. Statemen, 


December, 1Sb 


Tendencies in Modern Thought 
A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 
The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
. French Romances and American Morals. 


March, 1861. 


Persian Poetry. 
Americanisms 
Mexican Antiquities 
’. Modern Criticism. 
Popular Botany. 


Fun 
Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos 
The Jesuits and their Founder 
Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of Legislation 
Greek Comic Drama— Aristophanes. 
Recent French Literature. 
No. VI. epten 
The Poetical Literature of Spain 
Hans Christian Andersen and his Fairy Le 
Influence of Music—The Opera. 
The De Saussures and _ their 
: Neckar 
- Mahomet and the Koran 


gends. 


writings— Mme. 


No. VII 
The Men and Women of Homer 
Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civilization 
1. Burial Customs and Obitual Lore 
. Modern Italian Literature 
Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 
No. VIII 
Vindication of the Celts. 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
Female Education ; Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
Christopher Martin Wieland 
Improvement and New Uses of Coal Gas. 
V1. Bombastic Literature. 


Decembe 


V 


Varch, 


V 


VI. The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
Motley’s United Netherlands 

The Lessons ot Revolutions 
Quackery and the Quacked. 


Vil 
VItl 
IX. 


“e 1861, 


. The Canadas: Their Position and Destiny. 

. The Sciences among the Ancients and Moderns, 

Danish and Swedish Poetry 

The Secession Rebellion ; why 
down. 


it must be 


put 


1501, 

Wills and Will Making 

Aristotle—his Life, Labors, and Influence. 
Carthage and the Carthaginians. 

Spasmodic Literature Philip Thaxter 

Ihe Secession Rebellion and its sympathizers, 


mber , 
VI 
VIL. 
Vill 
IX. 
x 
S01 


V 
V 


Russia on the Way to India 
Berkley— His Life and Writings. 
Count De Cavour. 

The Morals of Trade. 


I. 
Il. 
III. 
IX. 
1502. 
VII. Influence of Comparative 
tellectual Development 
Our National Defences. 
rhe Union, not a League, 
Government. 


Philology on In- 
Ill 


IX. but a Permanent 
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’. Girard College 
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No. IX. 

. The Chinese Lan 

Angelology and I 
ern. 

. Sir Thomas 


uage and Literature. 
>monology— Ancient and Mod- 


y 


More and his Times. 


IV. Maud as a representative Poem. 
V. The Comedies of Moliére 


. Education and Unity of Pursuit of the Christian | 
Ministry. 


No. X.—September, 


. Lucretius on the Nature of Things. 
The W orks and Influence of Goethe 
. Madame de Maintenon and her Times 


’, Effects of War and Speculation on Currency. 
’. Sacred Poetry of the 


Middle Ages. 


No. XI. 


x the Ancient Egyp- 


The Arts and Sciences : 
tians. 
. New Eng 


Genius, 


tmong 


rland Individualism 
alent and Tact. 
Atlantic 


Cities to be Fortified. 


No, XII. 
The Works and Intluence of Schiller. 
Astronomical Theories 

. Culture of the Human Voic« 
Lucian and His Times. 
Electro-Magnetism and Kindre: 


1 


| Sciences. 

No. XIIL. 
The Greek Tragic Drama—-A®schylus. 
Theology of the American Indians 
. Phonographic Short-Hand 
Arabic Language and Literatur: 
Earthquakes—their Causes and Consequences. 
No. XIV. 


The Insane and their Past 
Present 
The Clubs of London 
. Cowper and His Writings. 
Feudalism and Chivalry. 


Meteors. 


Treatment and 


No, XV. 
Prison Discipline— Past and 

. Richard Brinsley Sheridar 

. Influence of the Medic 

and its 

Modern Civilization 


Present 
founder. 


No. XVI. 
Sources and Hindu Civiliza- 
ton 
* Juvenal on the Decaden 
Ph Brazilian E angers 
Catiline and Hi 


( haracterist 


mS} 


vir 
XVII. 
Pythagoras and his Philosophy 
History and Resources of Maryland 
Russian Literature— Past and Présent 
Cemeteries, and Modes of Burial, Ancient 
Modern 


and 


No. XVIIL. 
Chemistry : its History, Progress, and Utility 
. Vico’s Philosophy of History 
Elizabeth and Her Courtiers. 
Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 


vi 


Pericles and his Times 
The Civilizing Forces 
Chief-Justice Taney 
’, Spanish Literature- 


Lope de Vega. 


Varch 


Italian Poetry Ariosto 

Lunar Phenomena 
. Grahame of Claverhouse and the Covenanters. 
. Our Gas Monopolies. 


Decembe 


Se 


December, 


March, 


LY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


Fune, 1862, 
VIL. Sir Philip 
VUl. Aurora Peigh. 
X. Yellow Fever a Worse 
than Soldiers. 
The — Academy of Design 
Men 


Sidney. 
Enemy to Civilization 


and its Great 


1502. 
VI. The Laws and Ethics of War 
VIL. New Theoriesand New Discoveries in Natural 
History 
VIII. Poland—Causes and Consequences of her Fall. 
IX. Quackery of Insurance Companies 


Pr, 1502. 


. The Writings and Loves of Robert Burns. 
André and Arnold. 

Bacon as an Essayist. 

Publishers: Good, Bad and Indifferent 

Direct and Indirect Taxes at Home and Abroad, 


V x 
Vil. 
VILL. 
IX. 
larch, 1803. 
"I. Orators and Eloquence 
. Insurance Quackery and its Organs. 
. Charlemagne and his Times. 
James Sheridan Knowles 


Fune, 1503. 
VI. Manhattan College 
Il. Woman— Her Influence and Capabilities. 
Il. Peruvian Antiquities. 
X. Manufacture and Use 
Stones. 


vV 
VI 
I of Artificial Precious 


pi mber, L503. 

VI. Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology 
II. ‘The Public Schools of New York. 

II. Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabitants. 

X. Social Condition of Working-Classesin England. 
X. Commencements of Colleges, Seminaries, etc. 


\ 


Vi 
I 


1503. 
V1. 
Vil. 
VIII. 


Laplace and his Discoveries 

The House of Hapsburg 

The Mexicans and their Revolutions, from Itur- 
bide to Maximilian. 

IX. The Gypsies: their History and Character. 

1 S04. 

V. Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet 

Our Quack Doctors and their Performances. 

Kepler and his Discoveries 

Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future Life. 


V 
V 
Vi 


I. 
1. 
I. 


I 
] 


Fune, i 
V. College of the Holy Cross 
VI. Liebnitz as a Philosopher and Discoverer. 
VII. The Negro and the White Man in Africa. 
VIII. Our Presidents and Governors compared to 
Kings and petty Princes. 


Voz 
4 


I 
I 
eptember, 1864 
V. William Pitt and His Times. 

V1. Spinoza and his Philoso hy. 

VII. Commencements of Colleges, Universities, etc. 

VIII. Emigration as Influenc ed yy the War. 

Yecember 


, 1904. 

Currency—Causes of Depreciation. 

Leo X and his Times. 

Chemical Analysis by Spectral Observations. 
The President's Message. 


, 1805. 
V. Edward Everett. 

Vl. Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government. 
VIl. History, Uses and Abuses of Petroleum. 
VILL. Swedenborg and his New Religion. 
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XX1.—Furne, 1565. 
. The Celtic-Druids. VI. Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
. Wallenstein Vil Aaclent and Modern Discoveries in Medical 
. United States Banking System—Past and Present. cience. 
The New York Bar— Charles O’ Conor. Vill. TF x, Lessons and Results of the Rebellion. 
Phases of English Statesmanship. 


No. XXII.—Septeméber, 1505. 
. Lord Derby’s Translation o1 Homer. V. The Negative Character of Cicero. 
William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philo- VI. The National Debt of the United States. 
logist. VII. Civilization of the Ancient Persians. 
The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne. VIII. Commencements of Colleges and Seminaries, 
American Female Criminals. 


No, XXIII.—Deceméber, 1565. 
Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. V. Epidemics and their Causes—Cholera, 
. Daniel Webster and His Influence. VI. Lord Palmerston. ; 
The Symbolism of the Eddas. VII. Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
Character and Destiny of the Negro. VIII. The President’s Message. 


. XXIV.— March, 1866. 
Galileo and his Discoveries. V. The President’s Veto—Rights of Conquered. 
Australia— its Progress and Destiny. VI. Lessing and His Works. 
. International Courtesy— Mr. Bancroft’s Oration. VII. Pain and Anzsthetics. 
Sydney Smith and His Associates. ; VIII. British Rule in Ireland. 


. XXV.—Fune, 1866. 
. Socrates and his Philosophy. VI. The South American Republics and the Monroe 
The Saturnian System. Doctrine. i 
. Heine and his Works | WII. Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles, 


’. Why the Opera fails in New York. VIIL. Partisan Reconstructions, 


. Buddhism and its Influence. 


No, XXVI.— September, 1300, 
Che Julius Czesar of Napoleon Ilf. V. Our Colleges and our Churchmen. 
The Philosophy of Death VI. Irish Law and Lawyers. 
Arabian Civilization, and What We Owe It. VII. Samples of Modern Philosophy. 
Newton and his Discoveries. VIII. The National Convention and its Work, 


No. XXVII1.— December, 1866, 
Physiology and the Lessons it Teaches. V. Hungary—her Literature and her Prospects. 


II. Cuba—its Resources and Destiny VI. The Acquisition of Knowledge Impeded by 


Il. Ornithology of North America. \ 
Ill, Origin of Alphabetic Writing. V 


Robert Boyle—his Influence on Science and Lib- our Legislators. 
eral Ideas. VII. Indecent Publications. 

Food and its Preparatior | VIII, Education in Congress. 
No. XXVIII.— “ h, 1867. 

Alfieri: his Life, Writings and Influence. ", Poisons and Poisoners. 

Oliver Cromwell : his Character and Govern'nent. V x Negro Rule in Haytiand the Lessons it Teaches. 

The Temporal Power of the Pope. VII. The Sun and its Distance from the Earth. 

Chatterton and his Works. VIII. Insurance—Good, Bad and Indifferent. 


No. XXIX.—¥une, 1567. 
I. The Ancient Phoenicians and their Civilization. V. Release of Jefferson Davis vs. Military Domina- 
Fichte and his Philosophy. | tion. 


3 
I. Whatthe Politicians make of our Postal System, 
l 


I 
Virgil and his new Translator. VII1. Euler and his Discoveries. 


Wo. XXX.—Sz ptember, 1867. 
. The Jews and their Persecutions VI. Assassination and Lawlessness in the United 


. Have the Lower / mals Souls, or Reason? ates. 
ll. Have the Lower Animals Soul R Stat 


. Winckelmann and Ancient Art. VII. The Jesuits in North America and Elsewhere. 
Dante and his new Translator. | VII1. The Civil Service in the United States, 
What has Bacon Originated, or Discovered ? 


No. XXXI1.—Deceméber, 1867. 
Greek Comedy—Menander. IV. Lafayette, as a Patriot and Soldier. 
Animal Magnetism ; its History, Character and V. Nebular Astronomy. 
lrendency VI. Martin Luther and the Old Church. 
. Management of our Finances; Ruinous Influence VII. Medizeval German Literature—Eschenbach. 
of Paper Mone. VIII. Heraldry ; its Origin and Influence. 
No. XXXIL.—March, 15868. 
Epicurus and his wetescpby. V. The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten, 
English Newspapers and Printing in the Seven- VI. Progress made by American Astronomers, 
teenth Century. VII. Supernatural Phenomena. 
. Progress and Influence ot Sanitary Science. VIII. Impeachment of the President. 
The Microscope and its Discoveries. 


», XXXII1.—SFune, 1868. 
Seneci as a Moralis and P satis 3 V. Thomas Aquinas and his Writings. 

. Present Aspect of Christianity. V1. Illustrated Satirical Literature. 

. Chess in our Schools and Colleges. VII. The Discoveries of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 
The Rational Theory. VIII. The Impeachment Trial and its Results. 
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. Nicholas Copernicus. Vv 
. Three Centuries of Shakespeare. VI 
. Epidemics—Ancient and Modern, VI 


. Our Colleges and Seminaries, Male and Female. 
** Strikes,” versus Wages and Capital. 
Comets and their Orbits. 


I. 
’. The Siege of Charleston. VIII. Our Presidential Candidates 


No, XXXV.—ecember, 1568. 


. Infernal Divinities—Ancient and Modern. V. Orangeism .n Ireland : its History and Character. 
Early Christian Literature. VI. George William I rederick Hegel. 

. The Sorrows of Burns. VII. The Miraculous Element in our Periodicals, 

’, The Phenomena of Sound. | VIII. Ancient Etruria. 


No, XXXVI.— Varch, 1869. 
. Diogenes the Cynic. ’, Columbia College. 
. The Turco-Greek Question. "I. The Ruling Class in England. 
. Béranger and his Songs. "II. Celtic Music. 
. Successive Conquests and Races of Ancient “IIL, President Grant and his Cabinet. 
Mexico. 


No, XXXVII.—une, 1569. 


. Vindication of Euripides. | V. The Man with the Iron Mask. 

. Rousseau and his Influence. VI. Vassar College and its Degrees. 
. The Parsees | VII. Henry Kirke White. 
’, The Philosophy of Population, VILL. The Irish Church. 


No, XXXVIII.— September, 1869. 


. The Byzantine Empire. VII. King Arthur and the Round Table Knights. 
. Popular Illusions. VIII. Our Higher Educational Institutions, Male and 
. The Primitive Races of Europe. Female. 
’. The Queen of Scots and her Traducers. IX. Note to Vassar College Article in our last 
’. The Troubadours and their Influence. Number. 
"Il. The Ethicsand sthetics of our Summer Resorts. 


No, XXXIX.—December, 1869. 


Hindoo Mythology and its Influence. V. Robin Hood and his Times. 
. Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. VI. Our Millionaires and their Influence. 
. The Greek Church. VII. Mr. Gladstone on the Heroic Ages. 
’, Women's Rights Viewed Psychologically and | VIIl. Eclipses and their Phenomena, 
Historically. 


No, XL.— March, 1870, 


. Rabelais and his Times. V. Erasmus and his Influence. 

. National Organic Life. VI. The French Crisis. 

. Louis XI and his Times. | VII. A Neighboring World. 
’, Opium and the Opium Trade. | VIII. Our Criminals and our Tudiciary. 


No, XLI.— June, 187 


. Rise of Art in Italy. V. The Nations on the Persian Gulf. 
. Johann Ludwig UMand. V1. Specimen of a Modern Epic. 
ivers and their Influence. VIL. Visit to Europe—Some Things usually Over- 
’, Origin and Development of the Modern Drama. looked. 


Yo. XLIT.— eptember, 1870. 


Alfred the Great and his Times. V. The American Bar—William Pinkney. 
Madame de Sévigné and her Letters. V1. Sophocles and his Tragedies. 

. Icelandic Literature. VII. The Abyssinian Church. 

’. Yachting not merely Sport. VIII. The Franco-Prussian War. 


No, XLIIL—Deceméber, 1870. 


. Female Artists. V. The Structure of the Earth. 
. The Lost Sciences. VI. Causes of the Franco-Prussian War. 
. Our Navy, and what it should be. VII. Development of the Cell Theory. 

’, De Quincey and his Writings. VIII. Party Strife and i:s Consequences. 


No. XLIV Varch, 1871 


. Ceylon and its Mysteries. | VI. German Minor Poets—F reiligrath. 
Canova VIL. Specimen of a Modern Educator of Young 
. National Characteristics of Frenchand Germans Ladies 
’. The Central Park under Ring Leader Rule. Vill. Mountains and their Influence. 
’, Ancient Graves and their Contents. 


No. XLV Yune, 1871, 


. European Nationalities and Races. VI. What the English Intellect has done during 
. The Religion and Ethics of Spinoza. Victoria's reign. 
. Anonymous and Pseudonymous Authors and VIL. Age and Vicissitudes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
Works tants. 
. The Russian Advance in Asia. VIII. Mayor Hall's Message and our Municipal Ad- 
V. The Financial Basis of Society. ministration. 
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No. XLVI.—September, 1871. 


I. The Decline of Poetry. VI. American Colonial Literature. 
Il, England under the Tudors. VII. Collegiate and Scholastic Quackery, Male and 


. The French Tragic Drama— Corneille. Femalc 


’, Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw | VIII. The ‘*Spiteful’’ National Quarterly ana Inno- 


Material. | cent Ring-Leader Rule. 


. Ancient Africa and its Races, | 


XLVII.—December, 1871. 


. Bohemia: its Political Vicissitudes and its Liter- V. Fortified Cities. 


ature. VI. Our National Finances. 
Recollections of Daniel Webster. VIL. Extinct Races of America—The Mound- 


. Brittany: its Antiquities and its Legends. Builders. 


’, Our Quack Doctors, and how they Thrive. | VIII. The Stellar Universe. 


No. XLVIIL.—March, 1872 


. Ancient Inhabitants of Europe and Whence they V. The Mediterranean and the Vicissitudes it has 


Came. Witnessed. 


| > . . = 
. John C. Calhoun. | VI. Assassination versus Fraud. 
. The Evolution Theory. } VII. German View of German Unity. 


’, Archbishop Spalding. VIII. Russian Literature. 


|. The Evolution of Language. Contrasted. 
I. Myths in Modern Science. | Vi. Edmund Burke. 
. Raphael of Urbino. . Vi 


II 
Ill 


lV, 


. Law of Equivalents. | VI 
. Henry Clay. | Vil 
. Origin and Development of the Marriage System. | VIII 


. Motives and Struggles of Shakspeare in Settling V. Supplement to“ 


No. XLIX.~Zune, 1872. 
Serpent-worship among the Priiaitive Races. | V. Grant and Greeley. , 
. Mr. Bryant's Translation of Homer, 
Circassia and the Turks. 
. James Gordon Bennett, 


No. L.—Seftemdbcr, 1872. 
. The Evolution of Intelligence. , VI. The Jews in Spain. 
Il. Sir William Herschel and his Discoveries. VI 
l 


1. Colleges of the Christian Brothers. 
Why the Jesuits are expelled. VIII. Logic as an Agency of Retorm. 


. Ancient Engraved Gems 1X, Our Candidates as Reformers, Genuine and 
‘ 


New Catechism for Young Ladies—Gods and Spurious. 
Goddess« i 


No. LL.—December, 7872. 


Siam and the Siames V. The University of Pennsylvania and its New 


. Notabilities of the American Bar—Rufus Choate. Windows. 


The Puffing Element in American Literature. VI. Pope Alexander VT. 


. The Planetary Theory VIL. Development in Art. 


' VII!. Horace Greeley 


No, LII.--J/arch 


fy 


North America before the Spanish Conquest. | 1V. Jean-Baptiste de la Salle. 


187}. 


The University of Pennsylva- 
in London. nia and its New Windows.” 
World Wealth | VI. The Internal and External Fire of the Earth 
No. LIIL.—Fune, 7873. 

he Napoleonic Dynasty. V. Alchemy and the Alchemists. 

Che Material Hypothesis of the Soul. VI. Our Wonderfully Reformed City Government, 
Petrarch and his Laura. VII. Patrick Henry and the Revolution. 
Phe Sun and its Phenomena, 


No. LIV.—September, 187}. 


Anaxagoras as a Scientist and Educator, | V. Our Educators: 


The Dead and the Living 


Progress of Chemical Theory. 
} VIll. The Horse: How he is Cheated and Abusea, 


No. LV.—December, 187}. 
sponsibility of Government for the Public i IV. Discovery of America by the Northmen. 
Health. V. The Dawn of the English Drama, 
(;laciers and their Phenomena. VI. Alexander Hamilton. 
landic Literature. VIL. Political Constitutions, 


No. LVI.--March, 1874. 


Corals, Coral Reefs and Islands. | V. The Glacial Period: its Cause and Inttuence. 
lilland Agassiz V1. Institutes, Academies and Seminaries on the 
Accidents of Sublunary Immortality. Hudson 
r Strauss and his Pantheistic System. | VII. The Salient Characteristics of Washington. 


No. LVI] —¥une, 2874. 
Infidel Aspects of Physical Science. me: 
Woman's Duties and Rights | WE 


Solar Heat and its Mode of Action. 
Swift, 


Cotton Growing, Past, Present and Future. 
Another Excursion among Seats of Learning, 
Genuine and Spurious. 

and his Alleged Treatment of Varina, | VII. Mr. Motley’s John of Barneveld. 

Vanessa and Stella. | 


No. LVIII.—September, 1874. 


( V. Geological History. 


smical Unity in History. 
Village Communities, Ancient and Modern. | WI. The Beechers and the Tiltons. 

(Grantism versus Caesarism VII. Domestic Hygiene. 

The English State Church and Non-conformists. VIL. Our Educators: A Modcl Head-Master. 
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- Pre-Columbian Discoveries of America. VI. What Aateershawe been Persecuted, what Pam- 
The Ethic: of Labor perec 
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1. Histoire du Consulat a de l Empire. Par L. A. 
Turers. Paris. 1845-62. 


ye Mémoires Ou Souvenirs historique Ss sur Napoléon. 


Par La pucnesseE p’ABRANTEs. Paris. 1831-34. 


Tur idea has been rather a general one that, for a power- 
ful and poetic story of kingly achievement—diversified by the 
lights and shadows of romantic victory and tragic disaster 





the lover of such things should go back to earlier times to 
tind it, if not in the scenes 
‘* Presenting Thebes’ or Pelop’s line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine ”— 

at least, in the record of the Merovingians, the Carlovingians, or 
the Hohenstauffens of the Middle Ages. But, within the lines 
of the present century and the memory of persons living, may 
be traced a career of “Arms and the man” as “audible and 
full of vent” as any other that ever went before; suggesting 
that the world still holds the arbitrament and game of war in 
especial honor, and also loves to have its currents, courses and 
consequences set forth in a vivid and somewhat pictorial 
manner, for general entertainment or instruction. 

The family of the Bonapartes—for the name was contracted 
from Luonaparte when young Napoleon had won his first 
'rench distinetions—has been one of the most remarkable in 
history for the magnitude and variety of events associated 
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with it. It was first talked of in 1793, when the young Corsi- 
can ofticer of artillery, acting with promptitude for the French 
Directory against an outbreak of the “Sections,” swept the 
streets of Paris clear of the rioters with a pitiless discharge 
of grape-shot ; and, during the last year, the name produced the 
latest of its thousand sensations, when the telegraph sent 
abroad the news that the poor young Prince Imperial had 
fallen, in an obscure African scuffle and a discreditable cause, 
by the hands of the brave men of Zululand, fighting for their 
kraals and cornfields. 

The chief of that Corsican family proved his Italian origin. 
Altieri once boasted that men grew better in Italy than in any 
other country, La pianta UOMO NUSCE piu robusta in Ltalia 
che in qualeungue altra terra—and, beyond a doubt, Napoleon 
Bonaparte had the energy of the Scipios, the Czesars, the Bor- 
gias, the Colons and the Garibaldis; while he always kept the 
recollection that, in the Middle Ages, his name ranked with 
the best in Florence, Bologna, Treviso, Parma and Sarzano. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the family was 
among the first in Corsica, and his father, Carlo Buonaparte, 
was a gentleman and a lawyer in good repute. He was also a 
patriot, joining Paoli in an attempt to free the island from the 
rule of Genoa. About that time, J. J. Rousseau, admiring 
the bravery of the islanders—which could also tire the faney 
of James Boswell, the garrulous friend of Dr. Johnson— 
hazarded the opinion that Corsica would yet be very memo- 
rable in the world; a prediction having special reference to 
the heroism of its people, and one that, in our day may be 
considered to have had a rather curious and unlooked for ful- 
tilment. 

Carlo Buonaparte and his wife, Maria Leetizia Ramolino, 
had thirteen children, tive of whom died and made no sign, 
before the death of their father, in 1785; and the other eight— 
Joseph, Napoleon, Lucien, Louis, Jerome, Eliza, Pauline and 
Caroline (to write the names in the simplest way)—lived to 
play their distinguished parts on the stage of the world. 
Napoleon, born in 176%—about the time Louis X VI had taken 
Corsica from the Genoese and from republican liberty—led the 
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Ver Sacrum of his family from the troubled ground of Ajaccio 


to the mainland of France, where, after his schooling at 
Brienne and in the Military School of Paris (1784), he became 
lieutenant of artillery in the Royal Regiment of Grenoble. In 
his leisure moments he wrote a prize-essay on the best means 
of promoting the happiness of a people—an effort so full of 
fine thoughts in the manner of Rousseau and other doctri- 
naires, that, after he had become emperor, he grew afraid or 
ashamed of it; and having got it back, with the astute help of 
Talleyrand, he put it satisfactorily into the fire.* He also, 
about 1787, began a history of Corsica, for Paoli, written 
in a democratic spirit, and showing, at the same time that if he 
had been forced to use the pen to get a living, he could have 
written almost as admirably as he fought. Some of his 
subsequent army-bulletins are models of military eloquence ; 
and of this he was always very conscious. 

But the young soldier soon put literature and democracy 
aside. He found himself in the midst of a great revolution 
and resolved to take part in it. One day, in 1792, he saw the 
Paris mob put a red cap on the head of the king, on one of 
the palace balconies, and said calmly: “ Poor man! it is all 
‘over with him. And how easily he might disperse that 
“ crowd with a discharge of cannon!” He did not sympathize 
with the party of Robespierre ; but he served the Convention 
well at the siege of Toulon, in 1793, where his military 
genius first distinguished itself in the management of artillery. 
After the fall of Robespierre, on the 9th 7hermidor (1794), he 
carried cannons into the streets, brought the insurgent Sec- 
tions to a condition of terrified order with grape-shot—his 
panacea in such cases—and saved the government. 

Barras, chief of the Directory, and Carnot, “ organizer of 
victory,” could see that the Corsican—now general of brigade— 


*It is rather curious that Napoleon’s sometime opponent, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, should have acted in the same way, with respect to a perfervid letter 
he had written, after the Waterloo victory had excited his rather phlegmatic 
nature. He was afraid it would be ‘‘ remembered in his epitaph; and when 
his secretary, Colonel Gurwood, had succeeded in getting possession of it—at 
an expense of £500—the Duke thrust it between the bars of the fire-grate, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ I was a confounded fool when I wrote that letter!” 
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was the instrument they were to use. At the age of twenty- 
six (1796), Napoleon, a recent bridegroom, led the “ Army 
of Italy” through the passes of the Alps; and, from the 
level ground of Lombardy, sounded the long and_ inter- 
rupted march of that peninsular people to the kingly inde- 
pendence of the present day.* His rapid and decisive style of 
manceuvering his small foree—not much greater than that 
at present under the orders of General Wolseley in Southern 
Africa—perplexed the Austrian generals, accustomed to the 
old German strategy of the Thirty Years’ War; while the 
impetuous battles of Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, Mondovi, 
Lodi, Castiglione, Rivoli and Arcola changed the entire poli- 
tical aspect of northern Italy; and the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, leaving to Austria the sequestered Lagoons of Venice, 
established two Italian republies—the Cis-Alpine, or Lombard, 
and the Ligurian—and prepared the way for the Roman re- 
public of 1798 and the republic of Parthenope (1799). This 
was a grand awakening for Italy, which, like Macbeth, was 
fated to “sleep no more ;” while the sudden renown of the 
young Corsican rose to the level of Turenne’s, Catinat’s, or 
Marlborough’s, and far beyond that of Moreau, Massena or 
Pichegru. France then saw fulfilled the prophecy of the 
Abbé Siéyes, who had declared that, in her great difticulties, 
she chiefly needed “a sword and a man.” Both had come, 
and, instead of w riting history, the conqueror of Italy began 
the great work of making it. 


With a mind capacious of daring things, he meditated some 


decisive stroke against England—an old and persistent enemy. 


ile first imagined an invasion of Lreland, then ina partial con- 
dition ot revolt : and Theobold W olfe Tone a Inan of 
resolute purpose, like himself—tells us in his Diary that 


of Napoleon, Marie-Joseph Tascher, born at Martinique in 
1779. th Beauharnais, who subsequently tried to 
ybliged to grant her a separate main- 
reconciled, and they lived together. 
and Josephine imprisoned for her at- 
the friend of Barras, and her house in the 
e Chantereit much frequented Nie specially by young General Bonaparte, 
m she pat d in the most charming way, and who, it was said, owed his 


command to tac interest with the Directory 








a 
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he had some interviews with the General, who asked him many 
questions about the Irish people. In one of his replies the 
Irish rebel was obliged to admit that the Catholic clergy, as a 
body, were opposed to the proposed rising ; and this decided 
the matter. In the same year Bonaparte hurried with the 
“Army of England ”—as it has been called—down to the 
Mediterranean, and thence to Egypt. Ile meant to make of 
the latter a colony of France—remembering, perhaps, the 
advice which Leibnitz pressed upon Louis XIV for the same 
purpose—and a base of operations for a further movement 
against the English power in Hindostan. His ideas included 
some others, advocated more recently, and at the present day 
such as the idea of a grand canal at Suez, and notably, that of 
an overland route to the East by way of the Euphrates. 
But it was, at that period, a wild ambition, with all its bold- 
ness, and indicated that vehemence of purpose which was to 
undo him in the end.* Bonaparte’s Egyptian campaign, with 
the “Battle of the Pyramids,” and his march into Palestine, 
with its brilliant combat of Mount Tabor, were as romantic as 
the Italian campaign was heroic. But the ships of England 
bathed his best ideas. Nelson destroyed Napoleon's fleet in 
Aboukir Bay, breaking off his communications with France ; 
and, in the end, he Was foreed leaving Kleber in kgry pt to 
return almost alone to Paris, where he had other enemies to 
grapple with. 

These were the men of the Directory—a Quintumvirate 
which had allowed the Austrians to undo, in Italy, the great 
work of 1796. Tle denounced them—his old friends Barras 
and Sieyes among them for their imbecility 3 obliging them 
to resign their office, and then marched with his grenadiers to 
abolish the Council of Five Hundred at the Orangery of St. 
Cloud. His act was like the dispersion of the Long Parlia- 


ment by Oliver Cromwell. ' The isth PBruwmaire was one of 


* The occupation of African territory is one of the French ideas and is, of 

rse, in accord with the ideas of other great nations, like the English, the Rus- 
in, and even our own—all bent on overrunning and occupying. Morocco 
will yet belong to France; and, at this moment, a project is on foot to extend 
the French roads and colonies, through the Atlas ridges, down to the fertile 


region of Timbuctoo and the Soudan. 
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the “crowning mercies” of Bonaparte’s career; and his bro- 
thers, Joseph and Lucien (President of the Council,) helped 
him through the ordeal to the Consulate of Three, of whom 
he was ranked as the First. Then followed, in 1800, his im- 
petuous campaign against the Austrians and the celebrated vic- 
tory of Marengo; changing, as if by magic, the face of the 
European chess-board, and leading to the peace of Luneville. 

France was again in the ascendant. The young Czar 
Paul, by his ambassador, expressed a romantic respect for its 
chief, and corresponded with him by letter. The First Con- 
sul advised the emperor to advance an army toward the Oxus 
and the Indus, and carry out the work by military colonies, 
each occupying in advance its agricultural station, cultivating 
its own supplies and going forward, from year to year, sus- 
tained by an assurance of support from those coming after. 
This idea has not slept, though moving slowly ; since the sol- 
diers of the Czar are now at Tashkend and Sagalien. A_pos- 
sible alliance of France and Russia troubled all the friends of 
the old order of things, and attempts were made to assassinate 
the First Consul. In one of them an infernal machine 
was exploded (24th of December, 1800) close to the opera 
house which he was about to enter, shaking the houses and 
killing several persons. The attempt against his friend, the 
Czar—who had just ordered the chief of the Bourbons to quit 
Russian territory—was more successful. Paul was assassinated 
by his courtiers and some of his own relatives; and the histo- 
rians of England and Germany placed on permanent record 
the opinion that he was a man of crazy ideas, and unfit to live. 

The rule of the First Consul—for the two others were 
merely his ministers—was a restoration of order after a period 
of disturbance. The industry of France experienced a happy 
revival. The administration of the laws was greatly im- 
proved, and a Concordat (15th July, 1801) brought the country 
into friendly relations with the Catholic church and the Pope. 
Yet the government was a centralization—the control of the 


body politic emanating, so to speak, from the brain of one 
man; a state of things not unsuitable to a period of transition 
and the sword, when the European monarchies stood ready to 








EO 
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question the right of France to control northern Italy and 
Holland, and hold the left bank of the Rhine. The Consulate 
led naturally to the Empire ; and the day when, in 1804,* Na 
poleon received the crown of Charlemagne from Pope Pius 
VII in the cathedral of Notre-Dame ;+ and, subsequently at 
Milan, adjusted on his head, with his own hands, the Iron 
Crown of Lombardy, bearing the magnificent old device— 
Dieu me Ta donné , gare a qua la touche ! These were the 
challenges of a resolute soldier; and the European war- 
beacons were soon again in a blaze. The new emperor was 
execrated for the seizure—on the neutral ground of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden—and for the execution of the Bourbon Due 
d’Enghien. But it was an act of self-defence at a time when 
the French generals Moreau, Pichegru and others were incited 
by the late king’s family to overthrow or assassinate Bona- 


— 


parte. In 1805, Russia, Austria and Prussia declared war 
against him; and his retort was the passage of the Rhine, the 
seizure of Vienna, the capture of Mack’s 30,000 men at Ulm, 
and the astounding victory of Austerlitz; a field on which the 
Czar’s army was annihilated. Under the Treaty of Presburg, 
Napoleon raised the electorates of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
into kingdoms, and founded in Germany a French Protector- 
ate called the Confederation of the Rhine. But a shadow 
from the sea swept across the field of that triumph. In the 
October of the same year (1805), Lord Nelson’s ships destroyed 
the combined armaments of France and Spain, at Trafalgar, 
and France had no longer “ any part in the large lordship” of 
the sea. 

The Corsiean’s ascendancy was, they said, the death of 
William Pitt. But a wine-drinking habit—as strong as that of 
Bismarck in the matter of strong and savory meats—might 
have contributed to that result. The English wrote terrible 

* Before assuming the crown, Napoleon appealed to the people of France 
to decide—voting simply Yes or No. The affirmative presented three and a 


half millions of votes, against a negative of 2,569. The French were satisfied 
with ‘‘ the man and the sword.”’ 


+ On this occasion Josephine—whom he had married in church-style a few 
days previously (the earlier ceremony having been a mere civil contract)—was 
crowned with him. But she did not share in the Milan coronation. 
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things about Bonaparte— Vapoleon being never mentioned— 


and all the moralists declared that, if the latter had only been 
moderately-minded, he might have died ruler of France. 
Byron, in Childe Harold, sings in that strain of sentiment, 
which comes oddly enough from one who was himself such a 
furibond of the gentle muses, and such a scorner of the ameni- 
ties and regulated ways of social life. Napoleon was mainly 
a great agency, and he did his work after the manner of other 
great agencies—a hurricane for instance—which must obey 
some tendency stronger than themselves. For the rest, if the 
Corsican had been born a moderate-minded man, like his 
brother Lucien, he would have lived and died in the little 
island. 

sut he was foreed to live his own life; partly by some 
abnormal tendency of mind and body which he had inherited 
from his father, and partly by the hatreds he had provoked. In 
L809, he divorced the empress Josephine and married Marie 
Louise, Archduchess of Austria; and for this also the moralists 
have blamed him. Yet, it should be remembered that his first 
marriage had been a mariage de convenance with one whose 
interest with Barras could procure for him the command of a 
great army. If Josephine had brought him an heir, the case 
would have been different. Be this as it may, the result does 
not appear to have greatly grieved her. She had no affection 
for a man of his grave and saturnine disposition, and expressed 
her satisfaction when he had got a son to sueceed him—as was 
the belief at the time. 

But the entrance of the Corsican within the charmed 
circle of the Hapsburgs did not allay the animosities he had 
excited. The Kaiser Francis remembered that, in 1806, he 
had been forced to resign his ancient style of Emperor of 
Germany. England, too, was suffering from the effect of the 
3erlin Decree which declared her commerce excluded from 
the continent of Europe. The blow touched her in a vital 
part; and, if Napoleon had not failed in his seizure of Spain 
in L807, and his Russian campaign of 1812, it would have 
humbled her. These attempts were attributed to the insane 
ambition of the conqueror. But they were war measures, 
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counselled by circumstances and by the proverb: “A la guerre 
comme a la guerre.” The English tiercely denounced the 
seizure of Spain; but it was quite in their own style of war- 
fare. In 1800, they invaded the friendly kingdom of Den- 
inark and destroyed its fleet, lest the First Consul should make 
use of it. This was thought a great glory ; and Campbell, the 
poet, chanted it in one of his lyries, the Battle of the Baltic :- 
‘*Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day’s renown !” 

The same flagrant piece of “ poetry” was repeated in 1807, 
when the Danish fleet was overpowered and carried off from 
Copenhagen, by lords Cathcart and Gambier. Napoleon took 
Spain in the same spirit meaning to cripple the trade of his 
enemy. The act, however, brought English troops into Spain 
and roused the Spaniards to insurrection. The other grand 
movement of Napoleon, made in 1812, had the same purpose 
of exclusion in view; and a single great victory over the 
Russians would have disposed the Czar to shut his ports 
against the British. 

The story of that terrible year—of the splendid march 
across quiescent Germany and the sanguinary retreat—has 
heen told and moralized by a thousand writers. The natural 
elements of earth and sky destroyed the invading armament ; 
“the stars in their courses fought against Sisera”; and nearly 
300,000 veteran soldiers were blotted from the roll-calls of 
France. And this was the beginning of the end, which came 
with the rising of Germany and the invasion of France by 
the sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia, in 1813. Fora 
year, Napoleon stood at bay on his own ground, and his bat- 
tles of Champaubert, Montmirail, Chateau-Thierry, Arcis-sur- 
Aube and St. Dizier, exhibited all the fine strategy and sol- 
diership of his most victorious days. But providence was on 
the side of the strongest—as was once observed by Galgacus, 
among the Grampian hills ; and the emperor was forced to sign 
an abdication and retire (May 14) to Elba. Of this islet he 
received the feesimple and a yearly revenue of two millions of 
frances, with reversion to his wife, Marie Louise, and son—the 
latter about three years old. Marie Louise did not accompany 
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things about Bonaparte— Napoleon being never mentioned— 


and all the moralists declared that, if the latter had only been 
moderately-minded, he might have died ruler of France. 
Byron, in Childe Harold, sings in that strain of sentiment, 
which comes oddly enough from one who was himself such a 
furibond of the gentle muses, and such a scorner of the ameni- 
ties and regulated ways of social life. Napoleon was mainly 
a great agency, and he did his work after the manner of other 
great agencies—a hurricane for instance—which must obey 
some tendency stronger than themselves. For the rest, if the 
Corsican had been born a moderate-minded man, like his 
brother Lucien, he would have lived and died in the little 
island. 

But he was foreed to live his own life; partly by some 
abnormal tendency of mind and body which he had inherited 
from his father, and partly by the hatreds he had provoked. In 
1809, he divorced the empress Josephine and married Marie 
Louise, Archduchess of Austria; and for this also the moralists 
have blamed him. Yet, it should be remembered that his first 
marriage had been a mariage de convenance with one whose 
interest with Barras could procure for him the command of a 
great army. If Josephine had brought him an heir, the case 
would have been different. Be this as it may, the result does 
not appear to have greatly grieved her. She had no affection 
for a man of his grave and saturnine disposition, and expressed 
her satisfaction when he had got a son to sueceed him—as was 
the belief at the time. 

But the entrance of the Corsican within the charmed 
circle of the Hapsburgs did not allay the animosities he had 
excited. The Kaiser Francis remembered that, in 1806, he 
had been forced to resign his ancient style of Emperor of 
Germany. England, too, was suffering from the effect of the 
Berlin Decree which declared her commerce excluded from 
the continent of Europe. The blow touched her in a vital 
part; and, if Napoleon had not failed in his seizure of Spain 
in 1807, and his Russian campaign of 1812, it would have 
humbled her. These attempts were attributed to the insane 
ambition of the conqueror. But they were war measures, 
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counselled by circumstances and by the proverb: “ A la guerre 
comme a la querre.’ The English fiercely denounced the 
seizure of Spain; but it was quite in their own style of war- 
fare. In 1800, they invaded the friendly kingdom of Den- 
inark and destroyed its fleet, lest the First Consul should make 
use of it. This was thought a great glory ; and Campbell, the 
poet, chanted it in one of his lyries, the Battle of the Baltic :- 
‘*Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown !”’ 

The same flagrant piece of “ poetry” was repeated in 1807, 
when the Danish fleet was overpowered and carried off from 
Copenhagen, by lords Catheart and Gambier. Napoleon took 
Spain in the same spirit—meaning to cripple the trade of his 
enemy. The act, however, brought English troops into Spain 
and roused the Spaniards to insurrection. The other grand 
movement of Napoleon, made in 1812, had the same purpose 
of exclusion in view; and a single great victory over the 
Russians would have disposed the Czar to shut his ports 
against the British. 

The story of that terrible year—of the splendid march 
across quiescent Germany and the sanguinary retreat—has 
heen told and moralized by a thousand writers. The natural 
elements of earth and sky destroyed the invading armament ; 
“the stars in their courses fought against Sisera”; and nearly 
300,000 veteran soldiers were blotted from the roll-calls of 
France. And this was the beginning of the end, which came 
with the rising of Germany and the invasion of France by 
the sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia, in 1813. Fora 
year, Napoleon stood at bay on his own ground, and his bat- 
tles of Champaubert, Montmirail, Chateau-Thierry, Arcis-sur- 
Aube and St. Dizier, exhibited all the fine strategy and sol- 
diership of his most victorious days. But providence was on 
the side of the strongest—as was once observed by Galgacus, 
among the Grampian hills ; and the emperor was forced to sign 
an abdication and retire (May 14) to Elba. Of this islet he 
received the feesimple and a yearly revenue of two millions of 
francs, with reversion to his wife, Marie Louise, and son—the 


latter about three years old. Marie Louise did not accompany 
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him. She was thenceforward dead to him—as much so as 
Josephine herself, who died in that same year of exile, 1814. 

When the shepherd was struck down, the flock was scat- 
tered. The Bonapartes departed from the ground of France, 
where they had shared the brighter fortunes of their brother. 
Joseph, the eldest of the family (born in 1768), who had been 
placed on the throne of Spain and driven away from that 
country, for the fourth time, in 1813, went to Switzerland 
with his wife whom he had married twenty years before. 
She was daughter of M. Clary, a merchant of Marseilles and 
had brought her husband a family of daughters but no son. 
Joseph lived many years in America—chiefly at Bordentown, 
in New Jersey—as the Count de Survilliers. He died at 
Florence in 1844, followed by his wife in 1845. His daughter 
Charlotte was married to her cousin Napoleon—son of king 
Louis, and Hortense—who died at Forli, in Italy, in 1831. 


Lucien, born in 1775, was the only member of Napoleon’s 


family whom he did not raise to some princely dignity. He 
had a love of liberal sentiment and literature, and Paoli, who 
saw some of his boyish writings, called him “the little Taci- 
tus.” In 176 he married Christine Boyer, daughter of an 
innkeeper, and when she died, in 1800, he wedded Marie de 
Bleschamp, divorced wife of M. Jouberthon, a stock-broker, 
and, in detiance of the angry instances of his brother, refused to 
be parted from her. He was president of the Council of 
Five Hundred, and helped Napoleon to overthrow the Direet- 
ory in 179%. He and his family then went to reside in Rome, 
where he studied art and archeology, and in 1808 was made 
‘Prince of Canino and Musignana by Pius VII. In 1810, he 
was on his way to the United States; but was captured by a 
British cruiser and kept in custody till 1814, when he went 
again to Rome. Ile was author of an Indian novel, published 
in 1799; an epic poem entitled Charlemagne, ou V Eglise 
Sauvee, London, 1814; another styled, La Cyrnéide, ou la 
Corse Sauvée, in 1830: a LD scription of Etruscan Antiqui- 
ties: * La Vérité sur les Cents Jours, and Mémoires. 

* The Etruscan Antiquities were, for the most part, dug up at Cucamella 


on his own estate of Canino—the place being considered the site of the ancient 
Vetulonia 
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Louis Bonaparte, born in 1778, was made king of Holland 
in 1806, and expected to hinder all commercial intercourse 
with England. He sympathized with his industrious Dutch- 
men and was rather roughly coerced by his brother, who com- 
pelled him to marry Hortense, daughter of Josephine, and 
make regulations injurious to the commerce of Holland. The 
marriage was an unhappy one, Louis and his wife living very 
much apart. In 1810, he went away from Holland and Hor- 
tense 








his kingdom being incorporated with the empire—and 
resided with his brother in France, where he published a novel 
about his Dutch people, Les //ollandaises, and seemed to pre- 
fer the work of writing to that of ruling. He published 
a volume of poetry, and also wrote a history of the English 
Parliament, from its origin to the year 1800.* Later (1829) 
he wrote a “ Reply,” to some misstatements of Sir Walter 
Scott in his rather hurried and unsatisfactory Life of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, and died in 1846, 

The youngest brother, Jerome, born in 1784, was made a 
naval ofticer: and it was as a captain of a small war-vessel, 
L’ Epervier, that he visited Philadelphia, in 1803, and there 
contracted marriage with Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of Balti- 
more; just at the time his brother was about to become an 
emperor. The latter had the marriage broken in the French 
courts, on plea of Jerome’s minority, and when, in 1805, the 
young couple went to Europe they were prevented from 
landing in France, and separated,—the wife going to 
England, where she gave birth to her son Jerome, and then 
returning to America. Her husband was made admiral in the 
naval service; and when that was virtually abolished, at 
Trafalgar, he received the rank of General. In 1807, he 
married Catherine, daughter of the king of Wiirtemberg, and 
was made king of Westphalia. He served in the German 
wars of Napoleon, and (in 1815) commanded a division in the 
battles of Ligny and Waterloo. 


*Hortense, though she never loved Louis, must have sympathized a little 
with his love of poetry. She, herself, wrote verses, and one of her pieces— 
Partant pour la Syrie—was made very memorable by her son, Napoleon III, 
who had it set to music as the representative, in France, of the English air, 
‘*God Save the Queen.” 
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Madame Mére was not ennobled by any title. A shrewd, 
sedate gentlewoman, she disliked the state and ceremony of 
courts ; and, happy in the society of a few old friends and the 
visits of her children, lived a life of calm wonder at the luck 
of the family, fearing it might come to an end some day, and 
saving her money to meet any of the turns of fortune.. Her 
daughters shared the splendid rise of her sons. Marie Elise, 
born in 1777, and married, in 1797, to Felix Baeciochi, a poor 
ofticer of good family, was, in 1808, created Princess of Piom- 
bina and Grand Duchess of Lucea, in which station she suppor- 
ted her dignity and her husband with remarkable ability. She 
died in 1820. ler younger sister, Marie Pauline, born 1780, 
was first married to General LeClere (1801) and, after his 
death, to Prince Borghese, in 1803, She was the most bean- 
tiful of the family and loved state and splendid society as if 
she had been to the manner born. She also loved the fine arts 
and patronized them, and was the favorite sister of the emperor. 
Her death took place in 1825. Caroline Marie Anunciada, 
the youngest daughter, born in L782, was, in 1800, married to 
the beau sabreur, Joachim Murat; and, in 1808, she found 
herself Queen of Naples; in which high oftice she showed as 
much ruling ability as her husband, and went beyond him in 
the work of patronizing art and literature, founding schools 
for female instruction, and increasing the Mwseo Borbonico 
from the excavations of Pompeii. Talleyrand used to say of 
Queen Caroline that she was “a charming woman with the 
head of Oliver Cromwell.” She was by far the ablest woman 
of the Bonaparte family. She died at Florence in 1839, 

“All these and more went flocking” from France and 
their customary places, on the first exile of Napoleon in 1814. 
But the curtain which fell on the little isle in that year soon 
rose again, to exhibit one of the most powerful acts of that 
vehement life-drama. On the tirst of March, 1815, after an 
exile of six months, and while the sovereigns of the Holy 


Alliance were busily employed in arranging affairs in Europe 


after the old fashions, Napoleon stepped from a little vessel to 
the quay at Frejus, in the south of France, with a company of 
about a dozen persons, and began a march on Paris which is 
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perhaps the most astonishing on military record. The Bourbon 
monarchy was guarded by 200,000 armed men and guaranteed 
by all the kings of Europe, when Napoleon set out. On the 
2d of March, he and his little party approached Vizelle, where 
a strong regiment was drawn up. Flinging open his coat and 
baring his breast, he advanced and asked aloud if the soldiers 
wanted to shoot their old commander. The effect was instan- 
taneous; and in half an hour he was on his march to Grenoble 
at the head of his late opponents. He performed the same 
sort of military miracle at the barricades of the latter city, 
raised to oppose him, and still pressed his march forward. At 
Lyons he found himself suddenly at the head of an army 
which, the day before, had obeyed the Due d’ Artois; and so 
travelled onward, without pausing, in a growing tumult of en- 
thusiasm, till he found himself once more in the old palace of 
3 Fontainebleau. Between this place and Paris was massed the 
army of Louis X VIII, commanded by his brother and sworn 
to seize the fugitive. But the scene at Melun was the crown- 





ing astonishment. A hundred thousand men, standing to their 
arms, looked intensely towards the high road to the south. 
Suddenly, coming over the ridge, appeared a single caléche, 
7 driven rapidly and holding three persons-- one of them being 
. (general Drouet, the other General Bertrand while the 
centre man stood with his arms stretched forward. History 
narrates what followed. While the army rushed towards the 
emperor, the royal princes fled to Paris ; the ca/éche coming 
on swiftly behind them, backed by a hundred thousand 
men. On the same day, 20th of March, Louis X VIII was 
driving as rapidly in the direction of Ghent, while Napoleon, 
entering the Tuileries in the evening, issued his orders as 
calmly as if he had never left it.* This and other authentic 
actions of Napoleon throw the fanciful and semi-fabulous 
exploits of Alexander and Cvsar into the shade, and sufficiently 


* The French punctuate their stormiest facts of history with dons mots; and 


1e jest of 1814 was at the expense of the journalists, who, when the invader had 
landed in France, announced: ‘‘ The ¢ ican is in France.”’ Next day it was: 
Bonaparte is at Grenoble ;” in a few days they printed : ‘‘General Bonaparte is 

t Lvons:” then ‘*The Amperor is at Auxerre :” and at last: ‘* Ais Mayesty, 


Emperor, reached the Tuileries last evening in good health.” 
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account for the popularity of himself and his memory in 
France. 

The work that followed exhibited the same, if not a 
greater, amount of energy and genius. For thirty days, 
as the emperor himself recorded, he spent sixteen hours a 
day in the effort to raise the army of France from’ 200,000 to 


400,000 men; at the same time announcing a new constitution 
such as he knew the people of France had long needed. He 
then summoned the great officers, dignitaries and popular 


representatives to the grand spectacular pageant of the Champ 
de Mai—a modern reproduction of the Frankish Campus 
Madius—and there pledged himself and them, on the first of 
June, to the defence of the country against all its enemies. 
The allied sovereigns, who had quitted France, retraced their 
steps and were soon approaching the frontiers with nearly half 
a million of soldiers. The English and Prussians, under 
Wellington and Bliicher, were still in Belgium; and the 
emperor, quitting Paris, resolved to fall upon and annihilate 
them, before the Russians and Austrians could come up. His 
troops were inferior to those of Austerlitz and Jena; but he 
beat Bliicher and the Prussians at Ligny, and the English 
from (Quatre-Bras, and then, after a night’s rest in the midst 
of a violent rain, stormed the ridges of Waterloo on the 18th 
of June. The British squares stood steadily on the defensive 
till the evening, when Bliicher with the Prussians, moving 
against the flank of the French army, forced it back in confu- 
sion and put an end to the emperor’s latest and most wonder- 
ful reign, of * The Hundred Days.” 

The last scene of all presents us with the little farm-stead 
of St. Helena, treeless under a tropical sun, and watched day 
and night by a cordon of English soldiers; and it has, for a 
great many, as strong an interest as any of those that pre- 
ceded it. In it Napoleon showed more of his natural charaec- 
ter to those about him, whether in his talk or, more simply, in 
his shirt-sleeves and drawers; as may be gathered from the 
memorials of him published by Montholon, Gourgaud, Las 
Cases, Surgeon O'Meara, Antomarchi and others. He was 
more of the man and less of the emperor. And yet, in one 
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respect, he insisted on maintaining “state” and waging war to 
the end. To the English, and against them, he was always 
“Emperor,” and manceuvered against Sir Hudson Lowe as 
resolutely as he had done previously against kaisers and kings ; 
insisting on a proper personal respect, and resisting all attempts 
to coerce or intrude upon him in any way. In this, people 
have discovered a certain littleness. But that was part of his 
powerful character. He always acted with reference to the 
feelings and prejudices of men in general ; much more than 
Zeno would have done, or Diogenes, or Ignatius Loyola; and 
was no ascetic, but a man of strong passions and high-handed 
ways—one who had, after his own fashion, as lively a sympathy 
with his fellow-beings as Oliver Goldsmith himself. 

In 1821, at the age of fifty-two, Napoleon died of cancer 
of the stomach; rendered, of course, more deadly by the 
vehement brain-work of years, and the hot air of St. Helena.* 
The sovereigns composing the Holy Alliance could now 
breathe freely. They had been always haunted by the idea 
that the man of Austerlitz and Moscow might again appear 
in the midst of them, at any moment; especially as many 
American vessels had touched at the island. The English 


were fearful of some American stratagem in the way of ear- 


rying off the prisoner, as he, in 1815, had proposed to take up 
his abode in the United States. In Germany, France, Italy 
and Spain, things went on after the old fashion; and yet not 
quite in the old ways. The outbreak of French democracy 


and the onsets of French armies had changed the thoughts of 
men; and society, through much tribulation, was making 
some steps in advance. 

Nine years after the death of Napoleon, the Parisians 
drove the elder Bourbons out of France; and in 1841, Louis 
Philippe brought back the remains of the emperor and laid them 
in the grand sarcophagus of the Invalides, thus giving a national 


* Marie Louise—twenty-four years old in 1815—did not accompany her 
husband to Elba or St. Helena. She lived chiefly in Parma as Duchess of 
Parma, Placenza and Guastalla ; and, about a year after the death of Napoleon, 
married General Count Neipperg, by whom she had several children. In 1836, 
the troubles of Italy forced her to quit the Duchy and she died at Vienna, in 
1847, aged 56. 
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sanction to the popular feeling of the country, where, in dis- 
regard of the old conseriptions, sufferings and invasions, the 
memory of the great soldier and law-giver was remembered 
with pride. The poets had helped to strengthen that feeling. 
Even in England, Byron wrote some of his best things on 
the theme of Napoleon; and a number of other European 
poets— Manzoni among them—followed his example. All the 
great French poets took pride in his glory; most notably, 
Victor Hugo, who has given the world a number of lyrics on 
that animating theme—the “ Ode to the Column in the Place 
Vendome,” “Lui,” “ Bounaberdi,” and several others; while 
Lamartine and Casimir Delavigne, after a less fervid manner, 
moralized the great character and life-work of the chief, in a 
very harmonious manner. But, of all those French bards, 
Beéranger has done most 
to soften to the heart 
Napoleon’s story ; 
as all readers of his happy and popular songs—especially the 
* Souvenirs du Pr uple oO ee 
‘** On parlera de sa gloire 
Sous le chaume bien longtemps—-”’ 
may easily remember. 

The biography of Napoleon [1], born in 1811, and made 
king of Rome in his infaney, is as short and shadowy as 
that of Louis XVII. On the fall of his father, he, a child of 
three years, Was taken by his mother to Vienna, where he was 
edueated, and, in 1818, made Duke of Reichstadt. He was a 
mild, sickly lad, having more of the Hapsburg than the Cor- 
sican blood in his veins. Ilis education was partly military, 
and he performed for a few years the duty of lieutenant-colonel 
in a regiment of Hungarian hussars. He died of phthisis, at 
the Palace of Schoenbrun, in 1832. 

Seven years after the burial-pageant of Napoleon, came the 
Revolution of 1548, which brought the Bonapartes back to 
France, with the man who, at his baptism, in 1808, had been 
recognized by Napoleon as among the heirs of his throne. 
Louis Napoleon was the youngest son of Hortense Beauharnais 


and Louis, king of Holland, who sometimes said the boy was 
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not his, while others declared that he was the son of Admiral 
Verhuel, the Hollander. Subsequently, when Louis quitted 
Holland and went to live in Italy, he took with him his son 
Napoleon Louis—an elder child had died in infaney—leaving 
the youngest with his mother in Switzerland, where, in due 
time, the lad entered the Swiss civil service (1824 to 1830). In 
the latter year he went to Italy to join his brother, who had 
engaged in a carbonaro insurrection against the pope. The 
young men could do little. The elder (married to his cousin) 
died of fever, at Forli, in 1831, and the younger went back to 
Switzerland, where he remained, watchful of the signs of the 
times. In 1836, he tried, at Strasburg, to raise an insurrection 
against Louis Philippe, but was arrested and sent off to Brazil. 
Thence he went northward to New York, where he is still 


remembered. Ile next resided in London, chietly in the society 


of Count D’Orsay and Lady Blessington, and there published 
his /dées Napolconiennes. In 1840, he made another wild 
attempt against Louis Philippe, landing at Boulogne with a 
few companions, along whom were Count de Montholon and 
a large tame eagle.* This imperial fancy cost him an imprison- 
ment of over five years in the fortress of Ham, whence he con- 
trived to make his escape in 1846. 

In 1848, Prince Louis Napoleon was returned to the 
French Legislative Assembly by several constituencies, in- 
cluding Paris; and, in spite of some protests, took his 
place in the Chamber, where, from the first, he seemed to 
hold himself aloof and in reserve, with a certain taciturnity 
which many mistook for genius, but which was simply cunning. 
With his cold and reticent manner, he had no personal popu- 
larity—and it was significantly noted that he was wanting in 
that vivacity of tone and address which belonged to all other 
members of the Napoleonic family. His few speeches in the 


*A feeling for omens and symbols was very strong in the Bonaparte 

ly—as, in fact, it has been, more or less, in all families of men. Louis 

Napoleon meant to hoist his bird on a staff and carry it aloft to Paris, charmin 
minds of all Frenchmen along the route. The obsequies of the late Prin 

I nperial observed in England offered to the spectators a device of a similar 
racter. A bronze eagle was raised over the catafalque, with a living dove 
hed on its back--the bird having been trained to expect a supply of grain on 
t place. Sorrow has its own fantasies, like pleasure. 
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Chamber were feeble and affected, and Thiers declared he was 
a téte de bois—an epithet something like that bestowed by 
Lord Byron on the Duke of Wellington. 

A majority of five millions of French votes in 184% raised 
the heir of Napoleon to the presidency of the French repub- 
lic; and he began his government with a firm reliance on the 
principle of universal suffrage. The later history of France 
had assured him it could be as friendly to a strong govern- 
ment, as any agency of kingly sovereignty in other countries. 
The sovvenirs du peuple were on his side, and the powerful 
influences of the clergy were exerted in favor of the chief 
who, in 1849, sent General Oudinot to guard the pontiff 
against the insurrectionists of Rome; so that when, in 1851, 
the president broke with the Assembly, dissolving it in 
Brumaire fashion, and violently arresting its most refractory 
members, the p/éhiseite to which he appealed not only sus- 
tained the act with seven millions of votes against one million, 
but also (1852) accepted him as Emperor of the French, 
successor of Charlemagne and Napoleon. 

Most people remember his career. In 1853, he made a 
democratic virtue of necessity, by marrying Eugenie de Mon- 


tijo instead of seeking a royal alliance—such as would, proba- 


bly, have rejected him.* [lis war-alliances of the Crimea 
and China, together with his visits to the queen of England 
and the ezar (1857), gave his reign an ¢clat which was not 
diminished when, in 1859, he went with a strong army to 
drive the Austrians from northern Italy. Ina year (of Ma- 
genta and Solferino) he had transferred Lombardy to Victor 


* Eugenie Marie de Montijo, born at Granada, in Spain, in 1826, was 
daughter of Count de Montijo, a grandee Her mother, Maria Manuela Kirk- 
patrick, was descended of a Scottish Catholic family exiled on the fall of the 
Stuarts. Eugenie travelled much with her mother and met Prince Louis Napo- 
leon in London. Her marriage in 1853 raised her to the highest social level. 
She visited, and was visited by, Queen Victoria. She was a friend of the church 
party called ** ultramontane,” and the recognized leader of the European world 
if fashion. In 1869, she made a grand tour, during which, accompanied by 
her son, she inaugurated the statue of Napoleon, at Ajaccio; presided at the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and then astonished all the ‘‘harems” of the East 
y her visit to the sultan at ¢ onstantinople. Her suffering, on the death of her 
only son, has won for her more kindly regard and sympathy than all the splen- 
dors of her reign 
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Emmanuel and obtained in return the territories of Nice and 
Savoy. 

The downward course of Napoleon III began with his 
recognition of the American Confederacy and his attempt to 
restore the empire of Montezuma under the rule of Maximi- 
lian,—an unlucky potentate who, having been supported for 
three years by French bayonets, met his fate in 1867 from the 
bullets of a Mexican platoon. By degrees the intelligence of 
the French educated classes grew weary of the imperial strate- 
gy, and the emperor and his ministry made liberal conces- 
sions which were “like the letting out of water.” By a law 
of 1868, the press was freed from its restrictions, and the 
elections of next year were consequently disputed in a very 
tumultuous manner, in the great cities—Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles—where Thiers, Favre, Simon, Gambetta, Bancel, Ras- 
pail, Rochefort, Crémieux, Arago and others were elected in 
opposition,—the result exhibiting a decline of the imperial 
suffrage from eight millions to less than five. Arrests were 
made, and then concessions; the latter including the return of 
a number of exasperated political exiles. In the beginning of 
IN70, the Napoleonic tide was ebbing rapidly, darkened by a 
peculiar omen—the shooting of Victor Noir, the journalist, 
by Pierre Bonaparte, son of Lucien, Prince of Canino; and 
then came the unexpected sound of arms, the cry of @ Berlin ! 
in the streets of Paris, and the march against the Prussians- 
as wild and wilful a fatality as that of Napoleon I against the 
ezar in 1812. 


The catastrophe of Sedan was as astounding as that of 


Moscow—and more decisive. The French army was unpre- 


pared to act with vigor—the money voted to support it hav- 
ing been diverted from its purpose in a fraudulent manner— 
as the Emperor discovered when it was too late. He made a 
feeble show of going, with his son, to the front where he was 
hewildered in the confusion of marches and countermarches, 
broken by sanguinary defeats. Saarbriick, Worth and Grave- 
lotte, were followed by Sedan—where another French empire 
was fated to sink before the military onset of Prussia. 

On the 2d of September, 1870, Napoleon III drove to the 
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head-quarters of King William, and, unbuckling his sword—in 
the demonstrative style to which he was always partial—placed 
it in the hands of his vanquisher ; after which he proceeded 
to the king’s castle of Wilhelmshée ; while Eugenie, escaping 
from the Tuileries in disguise, made her way to England, and 
William marched forward to Versailles, where, in the midst of 
his princes, generals and counsellors, he assumed the style of 
Emperor of Germany. His revenge for Jena was as ample as 
it was astonishing. 

After an imprisonment of six months, the ex-emperor, 
broken in health and hope, joined his wife and son at Chisel- 
hurst, and there awaited the end—which came on the 9th of 
January, 1873. He had lived ten years longer than his great 
uncle. 

Among the many ambitions of Louis Napoleon’s life was 
that of authorship. He published several works: Les Huvres 
de Napoleon TTT | 1854-1869), (Euvres Militaires (1856), and 
his unfinished Vie de Jules Cusar. 

The fate of the Prince Imperial, Louis Eugene, was in 
keeping with the history of his family, so full of change and 


disaster. He was born in 1856; and at the age of two years 
spoke English better than he did French. His father, for 
many reasons of kindly feeling, or policy, showed a liking for 


the English and had the child nursed by a healthy young 
Briton. At the age of three the boy was a petit caporal, and 
subsequently a colonel in a regiment of Chasseurs. In the 
dark days of 1870, he accompanied his father to the scene of 
the military struggle, and was present at the battles of Saar- 
briick and Metz. That was an unfortunate * baptism of tire ” 
for the poor lad—ominous of the later baptism of blood in 
Kaffirland. 

From Chiselhurst the prince was sent to King’s College, 
London ; and, on the breaking out of the Zulu war, proposed 
to serve for a time with Lord Chelmsford,—guided, of course, 
by the wishes of the Empress Eugenie and his Bonapartist 
adherents, who counted much on the friendship of England. 
At the parting visit to Queen Victoria, she gave him a 
ring, for remembrance ; and on the 27th of February, 1879, his 
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mother accompanied him to Southampton and took leave 
of him on board his ship, bound for Natal—looking forward 
to the day of his happy return. In Africa he became one of the 
aides-de-camp of Lord Chelmsford, and proceeded inland to 
meet the ¢mp of king Cetewayo, a little beyond the ridge 
of Isandula, where the English had suffered such a shameful 
defeat some weeks before. The district was swarming with 
Kaffirs; and the prince went forward on several reconnais- 
sances, accompanied by other officers. On the day of his 
death (June Ist) he reached a place ten miles from camp, 
attended by Lieut. Cary, of the 98th Regiment, and five 
troopers, and dismounting, made a sketch of the surrounding 
country. As they were about to return, the party saw a num- 
ber of dark faces among the cornstalks, and hastening to their 
horses, were attacked by the Zulus. The prince was over- 
taken and killed with two of the troopers, Lieut. Cary 
and the rest escaping. The body of the prince was found 
next day, speared in seventeen places and stripped.* It was 
brought to England, where at Chiselhurst it rests beside the 
remains of Napoleon III. 

The death of the Prince Imperial, last male descendant of 
King Louis, has weakened the pretensions and hopes of the 
Bonapartes, eight of whom, at least, are now living—descend- 
ants of Lucien and Jerome, brothers of Napoleon I—for 
Joseph, who died in 1847, left no male heirs. Lucien, who 
died in 1840 at Viterbo, had four sons and six daughters. Of 


the latter, two were by his first wife, Christine Boyer. One 


of them married Prince Gabrielli, and the other became Lady 
Dudley Stuart. One of his daughters by the second wife was 
married to Sir Thomas Wyse, British Ambassador at Athens. 
The eldest of his sons, Charles Lucien, born in 1803, became 
a man of literary pursuits with a strong leaning to the Italian 


* The prince, adopting the curious custom of his family, usually wore a talis- 
man, enclosing a gem, suspended from his neck—the gift of his father, who 
had received it from Napoleon I, who, himself, was taught to believe it came, 
in some way, from the Emperor Charlemagne. Napoleon Eugene carried it on 
the day of his death; and the superstition that had transmitted it so far still 
preserved it. The Zulus who stripped him would not meddle with it. It was 
the fetish of an enemy which might injure them; and when the owner was 
taken up, it was found resting in its customary place. 
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revolutionists, against the Austrians and the pope. He mar- 


ried his first cousin, Zénaide, daughter of King Joseph, a lady 


who, like himself, loved literature and helped him to bring 
out his books on European and American ornithology, and his 
Leonographia della Fauna ltalica. In ISd50 he went to Paris, 
where he became Director of the Jardin des Plantes. We 
published Memoirs of himself and died in 1857, leaving 
three sons ; the eldest of whom, Joseph Louis, died at Rome 
in 1865. His second son, Lucien Louis Joseph, born in 182s, 
and educated for the priesthood, was made a Cardinal in 186s. 
His third son, Napoleon Gregory, was married to the Princess 
Ruspoli and served with the French army in Algiers and 
Mexico. 

The second son of the Corsican Lucien is Louis Lucien, born 
in 1813, and distinguished for his cultivation of philology and 
chemistry. In 1847 he was elected to the French Legislative 
Assembly from the department of the Seine. He is an LL.D. 
of Oxford, and has published a book—La langue basque et les 
langues jinnoises (London, 1862) followed by a Basque ver- 
sion of Solomon’s Song, and a great many essays and letters 
printed in the London Atheneum, the Academy, Notes and 
(Ju ries, ete. 

The third son of the first Lucien is Pierre Napoleon, born 
in 1815, and very much of a wanderer, like most of his family. 
His nature is rather wilful and vehement. In 1836 the 
pope sentenced him to exile from Rome for his carbonaro 
sentiments. On that occasion he had a scuffle with the shirri 
and killed one of them. After his liberation from the castle 
of Santo Angelo he travelled to Germany and England, and 
then joined the French army in Algeria. Quitting his regi- 
ment without leave, he was arrested; and his conduct being 
commented on by a journal, he fought a duel with the editor. 
In 1869 he married the daughter of his washerwoman and 
sturdily refused to divorce her, at the urgent instance of his 
cousin, the emperor. In 1870 he killed Victor Noir, a jour- 
nalist, who had come to his house with a challenge from 
another journalist, and was muleted in a sum of 25,000 franes. 
He then migrated to London with his family, and there, in 
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3ond Street, set his wife up in the business of a fashionable 
dressmaker, with her name— La Princesse Bonaparte — 
over the window. The act was Napoleonic in its daring, 
and Madame was happy to find it very profitable. If 
she has any children, their names are not yet on public 
record. 

The tirst Lucien had yet another son, Antoine, born in 
1816, a man of quiet ideas and ways who lived very much at 
home with his father, and at the same time sympathized, like 
the other members of the family, with the malcontents of 
Italy. He was a member of the French Assembly, but re- 
tired from public life in 1551. 


Jerome, who died in 





The youngest brother of Napoleon I 
1860, near Paris, in the calm light of imperialism—had three 
sons. His Wiirtemberg issue, Jerome Napoleon, an officer in 
the army of Wiirtemberg, was born in 1814 and died in 1847. 
His second son, Napoleon-Joseph — nicknamed /lon-plon 
in his childhood, from his attempts to pronounce the name 
Napoléon—was born in 1822 and educated at Rome and in 
Switzerland ; his teacher in the latter place being his cousin, 
subsequently Napoleon III. Louis Philippe allowed him to 
reside in France, where he and his father, Jerome, helped in 
1849, the advancement of his cousin and tutor. Yet he was 
very democratic in his ideas, and almost always in opposition 
to the emperor. He took a slight part in the expedition to 
the Crimea; but, being “fat and scant of breath,” like Hamlet, 
did not do anything to distinguish himself. He always had 
a look of Napoleon I; and the lyrist, Béranger, said he was 
‘a medallion of the emperor steeped in German oil.” From 
his mother he derived the placidity of manner which has 
exposed him to some ridicule and concealed many of his better 
qualities. In 1859 he married Clothilde, daughter of the late 
king of Italy and sister of the present king. In 1865 he was 
present at the inauguration of a statue of Napoleon | at Ajac- 
cio, and, in presence of the empress and her son, made a very 
democratic speech, for which the emperor publicly rebuked 
him. In spite of his democracy, the new government of 1871 
would not allow him to live in France, and he went to his 
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estate of Prangins, near Geneva. He has two sons, Victor and 
Louis, the eldest of whom is seventeen years old. 

A notice of the Bonaparte family would be incomplete 
without mention of the American braneh of it. Jerome Bona- 
parte, son of Jerome, the first emperor's brother, and Elizabeth 
Patterson, of Baltimore, was born in 1805, in England, whither 
his mother had proceeded, on the Emperor's refusal to let her 
land in France. Mother and son soon returned to Baltimore. 
In 1829 Jerome, Jr. married Miss Susan Williams, of Roxbury, 
Mass., greatly to the disgust of his mother, who was then in 
Europe among her husband’s princely relations and who had 
tried to obtain for him one of the daughters of King Joseph. 
A late number ot Nerilmer’s Magazine contains some of 
her letters to her father (Mr. Patterson) in which she writes 
a number of vivacious, giddy and shrewish things, indicating 
that, in her own family, she must have been a petite peste—the 
epithet Napoleon applied to the Duchess d’Abrantes. In one 
letter, she calls her husband, Jerome, * the most worthless of 
his race,” and elsewhere she says her son “ Bo” has neither 
ambition nor energy ; adding that, after all, one cannot make 
a silk purse of a sow’s ear. Adoring the dignity of the Bona- 
partes and looking down on the Pattersons, she spent fifteen 
years in Europe—from 1819 to 1834—and then returned to 
live, for the next forty-five years, in Baltimore—somewhat 
after the secluded fashion of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
in Italy, and Lady Hester Stanhope in Syria. She was a close 
economist of her means, which were chietly derived from the 
allowance she received trom the first Napoleon. 

Jerome Patterson Bonaparte visited Paris in 1838 and 
Is49, and was kindly received by Louis Philippe and Napo- 
leon ILI. But he could not procure any French recog- 
nition of his mother’s marriage. He died in 1870. His son, 
Jerome Napoleon, born 1832, is a graduate of West Point. 
tle served with the French army in the Crimea and elsewhere, 


till the fall of the emperor. He is married to a Boston lady, 
and a resident of Baltimore. 


The death of the Prince Imperial has devolved the leader- 
ship of the Bonapartists on Prince Napoleon, son of Jerome ; 
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and he has accepted it, as a matter of course, receiving only a 
qualified adhesion from the advocates of imperialism, and 
hoping very little, probably, from its chances in the future. 
He has hitherto expressed sympathy with the French repub- 
lic, and is not a man to plot against it, since France, forgetting 
old frenzies and delusions, has evidently resolved to maintain 
it. Her people hope nothing from Bourbons, Orleanists or 
Bonapartes ; names that, in all likelihood, will fade away 
into the limbo of the Jagellons, Vasas, Stuarts, Estes and 
(ruelfs, where the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns will join 
them, in the fulness of time. On some coming day, a 
republic of Germany may allow Alsace-Lorraine to choose 
its allegiance; thus removing the heart-burnings of the French, 
in a spirit of democratic fraternity, and bringing into life a 
“ Confederation of the Rhine” far more beautiful and benefi- 
cent than that of 1807. The people everywhere are outliving 
their old enmities—most notably on both sides of the Strait 
of Calais; and the death of the French prince has given 
some very remarkable evidence of this change of sentiment. 
The English feel kindly towards those Bonapartes so hated by 
their fathers; and a queen of England has wept over the fate 
of the Corsican’s grand-nephew. On the 12th of July, 1879, the 
day of the funeral at Chiselhurst, Victoria and her daughter 
Beatrice went to the chapel where the coffin lay, knelt, Catholic 
fashion, before the eandles of the altar, offered flowers, and 
mingled her tears with those of Prince Napoleon, his sister, 
Princess Mathilde, and other foreign mourners. On_ that 
occasion she observed, in a very natural way, that it was a 
changed world, when a grandchild of George III could be 
found at the funeral of a Bonaparte. 

All things considered, the Bonapartes have not lived in 
vain.* The wildest or boldest of the family have shaken 


* Conspicuous failures do not prove that men have lived in vain. One of 
the failures of the present day is Ismail Pasha, who is now at his St. Helena 
(Naples) dictating his ‘‘ Mémoires,” probably, to some Frenchman. But he 
has done a thousand things—mostly in a high-handed, overbearing way,—to 
rouse Egypt from its dream of ages and push it along the highway of modern 
progress. Civilization is marked by many defeats and overthrows. But, to 
quote the words of Galileo, e pur si muove. 
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and hurried the progress of European liberty in a variety of 
ways, and the terrible disasters that have overtaken some of 
them have had the effect of softening animosities, and bring- 
ing into more kindly relations and a better state of feeling 
those who “had once stood off in differences so mighty.” 
And this may be accepted as the moral of the Napoleonic 
drama on which the curtain has just fallen. 
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Arr. 11.—Tur MANAGEMENT OF THE INDIANS. 


Prernaps at no time in the history of the United States has 
the Indian Question demanded a more careful consideration 
than at present. The outbreak of the Utes, resulting in the 
murder of Agent Meeker, the death of Major Thornburg and 
the threatened outbreak of an Indian war; the hegira of the 
Poncas from the Indian Territory, that they might save the 
small remnant of their tribe still surviving the unhealthy 
climate ; the decision of the United States Courts, that Indians 
have the same legal rights as white men; the general interest 
in these unfortunate people which has been awakened in all 
parts of the country; the massacre of the Cheyennes, who, 
driven to desperation by unjust imprisonment and broken 
promises, attempted to overpower the guards and secure for 
themselves the freedom which no people prize more highly 
than they :—these events, fresh in the memory of all and em 
phasized by agitation set on foot by certain well-known phi- 
lanthropists, and the avowed intention on the part of the 
Government to make some change in the management of 
Indian Affairs, render a discussio6f the Indian question very 
opportune. 

We had hoped to see the subject discussed by the Exeen- 
tive in his late Message to Congress in a manner befitting its 
importance. In this hope, however, we were disappointed, as 
must also have been every Christian whose fortunes are cast 
with those on the frontier. He indulges in hopes and fears ; 
expresses sympathy for the wronged and suffering tribes ; and 
promises to do all in his power to prevent outrages and to pre- 
serve the peace on the reservations—like the good Christian, but 
poor philosopher, that he is. “ It is expected,” he writes, * that 
the settlement of this difficulty [the late trouble between the 
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Utes and Agent Meeker] will lead to such arrangements as will 
prevent further hostile contact between the Indians and the 
border settlement in western Colorado.” For our part, we 
cannot understand why the president should indulge such 
rosy-hued expectations. The causes and conditions under 
which the late disturbances were fomented still exist ; and, until 
they are changed for the better, it is idle to expect any favor- 
able change in the relations of the two races. 

The oceasion demands the institution of measures whereby 
impartial justice may be administered between these two irrec- 
oncilable races. No one doubts the humanity of the 
president nor the kindly intent of the chief of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. But the best approved sentiments 
on the part of rulers count for nothing unless supported 
by means and agencies to give them effect. On these points 
the president is as silent as a school-boy with his first lesson, 
He brings forward no policy ; he makes no suggestions looking 
to a change in the status quo of Indian affairs. It is true, he 
looks forward with apprehension to the increase of the number 
of white settlers on the fertile plains of the Indian Territory. 
The vastness of the wealth, stored in mines and soil, awaiting 
the shovel of the miner and the plow of the husbandman, can- 
not fail, thinks he, to attract the eupidity of the white man, 
and tempt him to assume an attitude of aggression. “ Under 
such circumstances,” writes the president, “the difficulty of 
ma‘ntaining the Indian Territory in its present state will 
greatly increase; and the Indian tribes inhabiting it would 
do well to prepare for such a contingency.” To this end he 
advises the purchase in fee simple, by the resident Indians, of 
such lands as they may be able to settle upon and cultivate, in 
accordance with the advice given to them by the Secretary of 
the Interior, in his late Report to Congress ; adding, that it is 
his purpose “to protect the rights of the Indian inhabitants of 
that Territory to the full extent of the Executive power.” In 


the absence of any change of policy, or method in carrying 
out that purpose, which is in no wise different from that an- 
nounced again and again by the Chief Executive of the nation, 
we do not see that the suffering inhabitants on the frontier and 
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reservations, white and red, will be able to extract much sub- 
stantial comfort from it, or to feel any greater degree of securi- 
ty in their rights of person or property, because of its an- 
nouncement. 

In the management of Indian affairs, two policies have 
long contended for supremacy, viz.: the present policy of an 
Indian Bureau, conducted by civilians, and the policy, which 
constantly gains adherents, of placing the Indians under the 
charge of the War Department. Long years of failure have 
convinced most men who are not immediately interested in 
the Indian Ring—one of the most powerful of the rings which 
have nearly changed our Government from a democracy to a 
“ringocracy,” that the control of the Indians should pass from 
the hands of those who have so conspicuously abused their trust. 

The people of the east are interested in this question on 
general principles. The present mismanagement is a blot on 
our Government. Humanity is outraged by the wrongs which 
it permits to be perpetrated on the Indians; and all who 
would make of our Government what its admirers claim for 
it, namely, the best government on the earth, desire to change 
the present sad condition both of the Indians and the white 
people living near them. But to the people of the west, and 
especially to those living on the frontier, as does the writer, 
the management of the Indians is a subject of the most vital 
importance. Success in farming, stock raising and mining—in 
short, in all the pursuits of civilized life, depends on the sue- 
cessful management of Indian affairs. Every year our western 
papers have teemed with reports of ranches destroyed, horses 
and cattle stolen, and settlers, trappers and miners killed by 
the Indians. No one on the frontier is safe; and it affords 
slight satisfaction to those whose property has been taken, 
whose families, perhaps, massacred, for the military to begin an 
Indian war, and finally to sueceed after an enormous expendi- 
ture of treasure, and the sacrifice of life, in subduing the red 
men. What those who live near the Indian reservations, in 
actual contact with the Indians, demand is security of life and 
property, and the liberty peaceably to pursue their customary 


avocations., 
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All can see that under the present management this is 
impossible. Treaties made with all possible solemnity are 
broken, in almost every case, not by the Indians, but by cor- 
rupt agents of the Government ; clothing and rations fall short 
when most needed; reckless white men steal from the Indians and 
squat on their reservations; and when the Indians, outraged 
in this wanton manner beyond endurance, break out into open 
hostilities, the military is called upon to conquer a peace. A 
trifle has created the disturbance, which soon grows to the 
magnitude of an Indian war. Indian agents, traders and con- 
tractors are changed from time to time, and yet the evil does 
not abate. What is the reason of it 4 We answer: 

Partly, because the appointees gain these positions as a 
reward for political services, often of the basest kind, rendered 
to the party in power; a position of trust is degraded to one of 
profit; while sufficient care is not exercised in choosing honest 
and capable men to fill these important positions : and partly, be- 
cause itis a long way to Washington, and the Indian Bureau is 
much like Dickens’ cireumloecution office. There is an immense 
amount of red tape to be unwound ; and before the tedious 
task is ended, the Indians have entered on the war path, intent 
on avenging their own wrongs; the military have taken the 
case in hand; and in the horrors of an Indian war the original 
cause of complaint is lost sight of. Perhaps an Indian Com- 
mission, composed of men who have never lived on the frontier 
and } msess Ho knowledge of frontier life, is sent from 
Washington to investigate the matter. Before the Commission 
starts, the agents know of its coming, and everything is put in 
order, like a college or an asylum examination, so that 
the Commissioners, completely misled as to the cause of the 
trouble, have nothing to report but Indian outrages! It is 
thus apparent that the headquarters are too far away. With 
the best intentions, therefore, the Indian Bureau could not ad- 
iiinister justice in these broils between Indians and white men. 

Moreover, the Indians are of different tribes, having differ- 
ent social and religious customs. Some belong to the mountains ; 
some to the plains; some in the north and some in the 


south. Some tribes are semi-civilized ; others altogether wild. 
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To the Department at Washington, as to the most of the citi- 
zens of the United States, Indians are Indians, who are all to 
he managed in the same way. Hence arise numerous blunders 
and mistakes which promote serious disturbances. Nor can it 
be otherwise, from the nature of the case, so long as a single 
department attempts the management of affairs so complex and 
difficult as those of the Indian Bureau. Heads of departments 
are but men, with the faults and fallacies common to men; 
and with so many tribes, scattered over so wide an expanse of 
territory, to provide for and govern, it is impossible to give to 
each case the attention necessary to a perfect or an approxi- 
mately proper management. Nor is there the requisite time. 
Since so many cases demand immediate decision, each one of 
which should be as carefully studied as any difference between 
our Government and a foreign power, it is important that a 
wise and just decision may be given on the spot, to the end 
that the perils and sacritices of an Indian war may be averted. 
Were the control of Indian affairs transferred to the War 
lbepartment, many of these difficulties would be obviated. It 
would doubtless secure greater efficiency and honesty in the 
inanagement. Department generals would control the Indians in 
their several departments, and less time would be consumed 
in arriving at a decision. Related tribes, accustomed to a 
ommon ¢limate and with similar social and religious customs, 
could then be placed under the same general supervision. 
While this plan is evidently superior to the present one, there 
would still be too little discrimination in treating special cases ; 
for many tribes would be in the same department and red tape 
would still interfere with a rapid settlement of serious difficul- 
ties. Nor would political influence at Washington, which is so 
baleful in its effect upon the honest and efficient administration 
of any department of government, be altogether annulled. 
lhe principal objection to this, as well as to the present 
system, and which is fatal to both, remains to be mentioned, 
an objection which has hitherto received but little consider- 
ition in the discussion of the Indian question, but which the 
recent decision of Judge Dundy, of Nebraska, in the case of 


Ponca Indians, brings prominently into view. According 
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to this decision, an Indian has the same legal rights before 
United States Courts as a white man. The logical sequence of 
this decision is to grant to the Indian the rights of citizenship. 

Whether Indian affairs are administered by the War 
Department or the Department of the Interior, in either case 
the management is contrary to the spirit and Constitution of 
the American Government, as interpreted by its founders and 
advisers. In 1819, Chief Justice Marshall used the following 
language, which but repeats sentiments uttered by the founders 
of the republic:—* The Government of the Union is em- 
phatically and truly a government of the people. In form 
and in substance it emanates from them. Its powers are 
granted by them and are to be exercised directly on them 
and for their benetit.” “ The Constitution acts directly on 
the people by means of powers communicated directly from 
the people. No State, in its corporate capacity, ratified it, 
but it was proposed for adoption to popular conventions.” 
Webster, in 1830, spoke of * the people’s government, made for 
the people, made by the people and answerable to the people.” 
President Lincoln, in his Gettysburg address, speaks of “ the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

These principles of government have received the 
sanctions of statesmen and publicists in all civilized countries. 
Edmund Burke, in the debate on the control of the Ameri- 
ean Colonies, in the Parliament of Great Britain, more than 
a century since, maintained that clemency was but a part of 
justice. * The natural effect of fidelity, clemency, kindness 
in governors,” he observed, “is peace, good will, order and 
esteem in the governed.”* And Hon. Horatio Seymour 
wrote truly in the orth American Review, of recent date, 
when he declared that “ The theory of our fathers takes away 
control from political centres and distributes it to the various 
points that are most interested in its wise and honest exercise. 
It keeps at every man’s home the greatest share of the politi- 
cal power that concerns him individually. It yields to the 
remote legislative bodies in diminishing proportions as they 


recede from the direct influence and action of the people. 


* Morley’s Burke: English Men of Letters Series. 
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The local self-government, under which our country is expand- 
ing itself over a continent, is founded on the idea that that 
vovernment is most wise, which is in the hands of those best 
informed about the particular questions on which they legis- 
late; most economical and honest when controlled by those 
most interested in preserving frugality and virtue ; most strong 
when it only exercises authority which is beneficial in its 
ction to the governed.” 

Illustrations of these principles of government are not 
wanting in the annals of the world. They may be found in 
ibundance in the new democracies as well as in the old,—in the 
New England plan of town meetings, for example, at which all 
the affairs of the town are settled, taxes levied and measures for 
the commonweal adopted ; and which, though not introduced 
into the other States, has yet impressed the whole svstem of 
vovernment throughout the north and west. This New England 
plan proposed local self-government, in which those immedi- 
itely interested had the control. The smallest amount of 
power consistent with a strong Union was granted to the 
veneral Government, the largest amount reserved for the State, 
and within the limits of the State the same policy was main- 
tained; while to the State government has been entrusted the 
least posssi ble amount of power, the largest being given to 
the public immediately interested who are supposed to be best 
informed as to their own wants, and of the questions requiring 
legislation. And it was decided that their legislation would be 
the most economical and honest because administered by those 
immediately concerned and most interested in preserving peace 
and order and securing impartial justice. The order in which 
power is conferred, in a government by the people, differs from 
hat of monarchical governments: with the latter, the centre 
las the most, the remote points the least ; with the former, this 
order is somewhat reversed. The aim of the fathers of the 
\merican republic was to increase the power and scope of the 
legislation in the State governments, culminating in the 
iunicipal or town government where the people controlled 
directly their affairs. At every man’s home was reserved, there- 
fore, the greatest power which can concern him individually ; 
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the least possible amount of interference from the general 
or State government was tolerated; every right given to 
the Federal Government was surrendered with reluctance; 
and every precaution taken to prevent any centralization 
of power, which it was found, if once permitted, would end in 
changing the republic to some form of centralized and _ irre- 
sponsible government. 

In another respect our government, as designed by its 
founders, differs from others, and that is in the fact that the 
rights of States and of persons are fortitied by placing the 
judiciary above the executive, or law-making, power. The 
recent action of the United States Courts in the case of the 
Ponea Indians, to which reference has been made, proves that 
this design has not wholly misconceived. But the action of the 
Department of the Interior in attempting to evade this decision 
brings to light a tendency, which is only too manifest, to elevate 
the executive above the judiciary,—in other words, to consoli- 
date into one, and that one the executive, two distinct de- 
partments of the Government. This tendeney could hardly fail 
to become more pronounced, were the control of Indian affairs 
to pass into the hands of the military. 

This design of the fathers of the Constitution in-regard to 
the limitations of the executive department of the Government 
has been for years defied by the Indian ring. The judiciary 
has but little influence over the Indian reservations. Dittieul- 
ties among the Indians or between the Indians and the whites 
have been settled, when settled at all, by the executive ; and 
too frequently by the executive in its most objectionable 
form. The whites steal the property of the Indians and gene- 
rally escape punishment, no judicial process being able to 


reach them, as their neighbors, who were well disposed, left 


the redress to the general Government, whose wards the 
Indians were supposed to be. Redress failing, the Indians retali- 
ated and, thereby, became malefactors, to be summarily dealt 
with by the Indian agent. Crime on the reservations was not 
repressed by process of law, but by the arbitrary power of 
the agent; and neither the Indian nor his white neighbors 
learned anything of the so-called majesty of the law which 
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restrains crime in civilized communities. Under this régime, 
the poor Indians have no redress whatever for the lawlessness 
committed against them by their white neighbors ; while they 
themselves are treated as outlaws should they proceed to 
redress their own wrongs ! 

Then, as regards that fundamental policy of the republic, 
to make of it a government by the people for the people, 
this has been equally set at defiance ; for in matters relating 
to the Indians it has been a government by the Indian ring 
for the Indian ring. The people immediately interested, 
namely, the Indians and the settlers in their vicinity, the only 
persons who knew all the circumstances in the cases of dis- 
pute so frequently arising—the persons especially interested in 
a just and amicable settlkement—these have no voice in the 
matter. The Indian Department has been an imperium in 
impervo, responsible only to itself and in some sort to Congress : 
in some sort only, for it was an easy matter to prevent 
investigation or to conceal the facts; so that the Department 
was virtually irresponsible and thus able to defeat the very 
principle of our government, viz.: that it should be adminis- 
tered by the people and for the people. The Indian Department, 
independent of the State and territorial governments, 
independent of the county governments in territory adjacent 
to the reservations, has managed affairs on large reser- 
vations and relating to a large number of persons according to 
asystem of its own, not determined by the law-making branch 
of the Government, but by the executive, that is, by the 
Secretary of the Interior and his assistants. Here we have a 
system utterly at variance with the government by which the 
rest of the republic is controlled, and a system which has 
fostered among its officials a corruption that has extended 
beyond these officials to Congress and the State Legislature, 
to the damning injury of popular government in America. 

The decision of Judge Dundy, of Nebraska, in the case of 
the Ponca Indians, is of special importance, because it is the 
first case in which the judicial branch of the Government has 
detined the true position of the Indians, and indicates what is 
the true solution of the Indian problem. And that solution, so 
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accordant with the spirit of the Government and with common- 
sense, is to place under State and territorial control the Indians 
within the limits of the States and territories respectively. 
Each State or territory concerned has but a few tribes 
within its borders, and these closely resembling each other in 
habits and customs. Each individual case can thus receive such 
attention and consideration as the pecular circumstances demand. 

The head-quarters from which emanate the decisions 
respecting disputes between the two races, are then near the 
homes of the parties between whom trouble has arisen. Such 
ditheulties can thus be speedily settled, before they reach pro- 
portions of such gravity as to require the aid of the military. 
Only a small roll of red tape need be unwound. Those 
immediately interested will do the governing: a thousand 
eyes will watch the Indian agents, of those too, vitally inter- 
ested in maintaining peace, since there is life and property at 
stake ; of those, again, who have a voice in the appointment 
of these agents, through the delegate whom they send to the 
State or territorial Legislature, and through the ofticers whom, 
in the States, they elect to office. 

While the Indian problem is a complicated one, it is no 
more so than many others which comprehend the principle of 
justice between man and man, and which the people manage 
successfully. It may be objected that the frontier-men, 
whose opinions will exert the greatest influence in the settle- 
ment of questions in dispute between the reds and whites, 
will regard the Indian as a species of wild beast, to op- 
press and destroy whom is legitimate sport. Among the 


farmers, miners and stock-raising men and their employés along 


the frontier especially, are many lawless persons imbued with 
this idea, but they are fewer than is generally supposed ; and 
even these few, from motives of self-interest, will desire that 
the Indian be rightly treated. More Indian outbreaks arise 
from the dishonesty and rapacity of traders, contractors and 
agents than from all other causes combined; and were the 
Indians managed by the State and territorial governments, these 
rapacious servants of the State would speedily be discovered 
by their vouchers and supporters and summarily discharged. 
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Self-interest, the mightiest power in the State, would neces- 
sarily dictate this result; for success in agriculture, mining 
and stock-raising among those living near the Indians depends 
in large measure on the cultivation of peaceful relations with 
the Indians. It is well known that much of the trouble now 
so common between the Indians and their white neighbors 
arises from the encroachment of the latter on the Indian 
é reservations ; and these encroachments are the more frequent 
because of the difficulty of distinguishing clearly between the 
reservations and other territory of the United States, open for 
settlement; but were these very men to have a voice in 
deciding upon the lands set apart for the Indians, and were 
themselves to participate in the act of deeding to the Indians 
the lands they oceupy, it could not but favorably influence 
the state of affairs. 

In all difficulties between the Indians and whites the judici- 
ary under the present régime is powerless. Whites steal 
horses and cattle from the Indians, and the red men have no 

H resource but to retaliate, and, once on the reservation with 
their booty, are comparatively secure. The white settlers have 
no idea of taking their grievances into court, ir which the 
Indians have heretofore had no legal standing. The agent, so far 
as he can, compels the Indians to keep on the reservation and 
leave their white neighbors to themselves. Should he fail in 





this endeavor, he calls on the army for assistance. This use of 
the military to preserve order, the necessity of defending 
property by violence, itself nourishes a spirit of lawlessness, 
which breaks out in such terrible tragedies as the holocaust, 
in the spring of 187%, in Custer County, Nebraska. As 
we approach the Indian reservations and hunting grounds, the 
power of the civil authority, becomes weaker, until at length it 
ceases altogether, superseded by that of the executive, in the 
persons of frontier-men, who proceed to execute for them- 
selves what they conceive the law to be, or rather what they 
think it owght to be. Had the State full control within its 
limits, except in those rare instances where the military must 
assist in maintaining order, the judiciary would retain its 
power and the law would be enforced by its proper and con- 
stituted authorities. 
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Nor is this proposed method of dealing with the Indians 
an untried experiment. In many of the older States the 
Indians were managed by the State authorities ; they were well 
governed, and troubles between them and their white neighbors 
speedily disappeared. And in one of the western terri- 
tories, where dwelt tribes closely related to the Utes, with 
whom we have just been at war, the Mormons lived side by 
side with the Indians, and experienced none of the difficulties 
so common in other States and territories. The secret of this 
was the fact that agreements with the Indians were carried 
out to the letter, and that crimes committed by the Indians 
against white men, or by white men against Indians, were 
punished impartially, just as similar crimes between white 
men were punished; and the Indian learned to respect the 
word of his white neighbor and to believe that what he said 
and agreed to, he meant to perform. 

The theory on which our government is based should be car- 
ried out in the west as in the east, with Indians as with white 
men and negroes, viz.: the management of local affairs by 
those immediately interested, and the supremacy of the judici- 
ary over the executive and legislative departments. Indian 
affairs should be conducted as other affairs are successfully 
conducted. Let the control of the Indians within their borders 
be given to the State and territorial governments: let the an- 
nuities which the general government is pledged to pay, be 
disbursed by State and territorial officers; let Indian agents, 
traders and contractors, if any be needed—which would soon 
cease to be the case under the proposed management—be ap- 
pointed or elected by the States and territories; let there be 
given to the States and territories in which the Indians reside, 


the entire control of the land, and let the people within their 


limits be subject to no interference from the general Govern- 
ment. Thus the influence of the judiciary will be strengthened ; 
the spirit of the Government will pervade every citizen of its 
territory. Peeulation will cease; the white settlers on the 
frontier will be protected by the same means that protect 
white settlers in the interior; and the Indians will be 
treated with more regard to justice, because it will be for 
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the interest of their white neighbors so to treat them, to the 
end that both races may be peaceful and prosperous. 

Not only by the proposed method of solving the Indian 
problem will the Indians and the whites on the frontiers be 
benefited, but the whole country will share in the benefit ; 
for apart from the reduced expenditure in consequence of an 
honest administration of Indian affairs and the vast saving 
resulting from the decline of Indian wars, the most 
fruitful source of the corruption so alarming in the general 
Government will be removed. Indian traderships and 
contracts are now used by Senators and government officials as 
rewards for the dishonorable trickery employed to secure their 
election and appointment. The Senator does not dare to use 
money directly for such a purpose, as he might be impeached 
for bribery ; but instead of that he promises a contractor a 
tradership, which answers the same purpose. Of course, even 
under State or territorial control there may, for a time, be 
contracts and trading-posts ; though these would disappear as 
the Indians were treated more like other citizens. 

The aim in any method of managing the Indians, should 
be to make them citizens as speedily as possible, who should 
have their own homes, and who should engage in some 
form of industry, whether farming, stock-raising or other 
industrial pursuit. To this end they should be established in 
some prescribed and secure locality from which they should 
never be removed except at their own request. Under the 
present management there have been frequent removals, often 
to localities unhealthy and ill-adapted to the manners and 
customs of the tribe. The advancing tide of emigration 
trespasses on the old reservation and the general Government 
is compelled to place the Indians on a new reservation. Under 
State or territorial control, the people of the State or terri- 
tory, having themselves assigned the land to a given tribe, 
would for their own sake be interested to prevent any in- 
trusion on these lands. And the very persons who now compel 
a transfer of the Indians to another locality would, under the 
new condition of affairs, preserve the lands of the tribe from 


spoliation. Treated in some sort as citizens, protected in 
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property and person by the laws, the Indians would approxi- 
mate more and more nearly to the position of citizens, and 
each year would remove more and more of those troubles 
which now end in such frightful tragedies. In the terri- 
tories, where the Indians are less civilized than in the States, 
and more numerous than the whites, complications might 
occur, unknown to the State. Under such circumstances, the 
military might have to be invoked. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between a use of the military at the request of terri- 
torial authorities and at the request of Indian agents, between 
military used by the people to assist their own efforts, and 
used by the general Government with no regard to the 
wishes of the citizens or the rights at issue. And even 
in the territories there would be less frequent call on the arm 
of the executive, since the people would feel themselves 
responsible for the management of the Indians within their 
borders, and would prevent many of those acts, on the part of 
their neighbors, which now so often lead to disastrous con- 
flicts. Furthermore, immigration to these territories is yearly 
increasing, and it cannot be long ere the whites will be so 
numerous as to enable them to manage their own affairs with- 
out invoking the aid of the military. 

If the transfer of the management of [Indian affairs to terri- 
torial governments be at present impracticable because of an 
inadequate population in certain territories, the objection can- 
not be made to a transfer of them in the several States now 
containing reservations. In these the experiment would seem 
certain of success; and some of the territories, as Utah, Daco- 


tah, Wyoming and Washington, are already sufficiently popu- 


lous to insure success in them, as also are Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, California and Oregon. Observation of the work- 
ings of the Indian Bureau, and of the causes of trouble 
between the two races, during many years’ residence close to 
the scene of strife, has convinced us of the feasibility of our 
plan of dealing with the Indian problem as herein imperfectly 
sketched, and of the utter failure of the present management. 
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1. /listoire dela Littérature Anglaise. Par Hl. A. Taine. 
5 Vols. Paris: 1863-65. 

ya Masterpieces of English Literature. By ll. B. 
Spracve. London: 1874. 

3. English Writers. Writers before Chaucer: with In- 
troductory Sketch of the four periods of English Li- 
terature. By Il. Mortey. London: 1864. 


‘Ler us first take the three principal productions of 
luman intelligence—religion, art, and philosophy. What is 
a philosophy but a conception of nature and its primordial 
causes under the form of abstractions and formulas‘ What 
is there at the. foundation of a religion or of an art but a 
conception of this same nature and of these same causes 
under the form of symbols more or less concise, and personages 
more or less marked; with this difference, that in the first 
place one believes that they exist; in the second, that they do 
not‘ Let one consider some of those grand creations of mind 
in India, Seandinavia, Persia, at Rome, in Greece, and one 
will see that art is a kind of philosophy become sensible, 
religion a poem taken for true, and philosophy an art and a 
religion desséchee and reduced to pure ideas.” * Literature 
is the permanent expression of these ideas. 

The literature of a nation, like its religion, its philoso- 
phy, and its art, is illustrated by its progress in civilization. 
As the civilization of a people is largely influenced by the 
soil, the climate, the physical aspects of the country, and by 
the abundance or scarcity of the national food, so is the growth 
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of its literature retarded or accelerated by similar causes. All 
the great centres of an early civilization, as Ilindostan, Egypt, 
Mexico, and Peru, were particularly favored by nature, in 
diminishing the wants of man. The mildness of the climate 
required but little clothing; heat and moisture—the two 
causes that influence the fertility of a country—prevailing, 
the national food was abundant and produced with little 
labor: consequently the population increased rapidly ; labor 
was cheap because of the surplus of laborers; and, as the 
distribution of wealth was unequal, the poor were entirely at 
the disposal of the rich. 

As the possession of wealth by a nation is indispensable to 
the advancement of knowledge in order that a certain class, 
supported by the manual labor of others, may devote itself to 
intellectual pursuits, these countries made, for a time, great 
progress in a certain direction. But the chasm was too great 
between the intellectual few and the ignorant many. The 
apparent prosperity vanished before the first adverse wind. 
A religion, philosophy, or literature, to be enduring, must be 
of the people and not the exclusive privilege of a favored few. 

A country that is particularly favorable to man by readily 
supplying the necessities of life, is particularly unfavorable to 
the steady and permanent advance of knowledge. Man is 
enervated because of the absence of incitement to work, and 
never attains that perfection which crowns steady and _perse- 
vering labor. Indolence is inculeated ; a distaste for work 
becomes a part of his nature, and he lacks the strength of 
will to overcome this tendency. On the other hand, those 
countries most favorable to the attainment of a permanent 
and superior order of civilization, are such as are not subject 
to extremes of heat or cold. In Sweden and Norway, where 


the regular employment of the people is interrupted by the 
severity of the weather; and inSpain and Portugal, where they 
are compelled to suspend their labors on account of the extreme 


heat, the effect on the national character is the same, producing 
instability of temper. Their regular pursuits being liable 
to interruption, the people are rendered prone to desultory 
habits, and are more fitful and capricious than the inhabitants 
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of a more temperate climate,—lacking that impetus, the result 
of long-continued and uninterrupted practice, that is necessary 
for steady advance in knowledge. Here nature yields much 
less bountifully to greater and long-sustained efforts, but by 
this very strife man’s powers are strengthened, and his wits 
sharpened. By the fertility of his brain he atones for nature’s 
lack. The progress of the one is at first tardy in comparison 
with that of the other, but is infinitely more sure and enduring. 

It is in these countries, then, which are not liable to the 
extremes of temperature that we find a national literature 
established on a solid basis. The situation of Great Britain 
and of the principal countries of central Europe is particularly 
favorable to the growth of literature. The general aspect of 
the surroundings does not depress man as does the sublime and 
threatening grandeur of India, where the startling magnitude 
of nature’s works tends to subjugate the understanding and 
exalt the imagination. The natural scenery of Europe is on a 
smaller seale. Instead of being intimidated by it, man is en- 
couraged ; in place of being oppressed by the stupendous 
powers of nature, he is incited to investigate these powers be- 
cause of their beneticence to him.* 

The moist climate and fresh verdure of England, with the 
prevalence of fogs, made their impress on the cool-blooded, 
blue-eyed, flaxen-haired Saxons. The climate, favorable to the 
pasturage of their vast flocks and herds, procured them food 
in abundance ; and, being great consumers of flesh, the Saxons 
became more strongly imbued with animal instincts. But 
underlying those gross passions that sought relaxation in 
sensual pleasure—in eating, drinking and fighting—there was 
in the character of these Saxon progenitors of the English 
people a sturdy honesty, an unflinching adherence to duty, 
and an utter self-abnegation that prompted them to lay down 
their lives willingly for a chosen chief. There was, also, 
beneath this love for physical pleasure, a deep vein of melan- 
choly which is observable in the modern Englishman, and in 
the tendency to suicide that is such a marked feature of 
English character. Their literature was like themselves— 


* Buckle’s History of Civilization in England. 
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bold, passionate, sensual, lacking the intellectual and spiritual 
element. Their ideal hero is one (as in the poem of Beowulf) 
who performs incredible feats, wages successful warfare with 
the elements, conquers sea-monsters, succors the unfortunate, 
defeats every enemy and reduces to subjection all turbulent 
factions. 

The next period of English literature follows in the wake 
of the Norman conquest. It imports new ideas, overturning 
completely the previous order of things. Norman manners, 
customs and ideas supplant everything Saxon. During this 
period nothing but French and Latin literature was recognized ; 
the English language was regarded with contempt, and only 
used by the meanest classes. English authors followed their 
conquerors’ example and endeavored to express themselves in 


French. The crude songs of the Saxon gave place to tales of 


chivalry, abounding in brilliant pageants, fair ladies, brave 
knights, impossible voyages, marvellous adventures; in fact, 
the songs of the Saxon had made way for a literature belonging 
to childhood, a literature that appealed to the senses, revelling 
in gorgeous colors, fantastic images and exaggerated passions. 
We tind Sir John Mandeville, in his Voyage and Travaile, 
relating with impertubable gravity as an eye-witness absurd 
encounters and impossible seenes—interspersed with grotesque 
fancies and ridiculous legends. The ballads of Robin Hood, 
the Vis‘on of Piers Ploughman, belong to this epoch. Kventu- 
ally, however, through the frequent intermarriages and the 
preponderance of Saxon blood, the Saxon element reasserts 
itself, and the conquerors are conquered, 

Despite the incongruity of the Saxon and Norman litera- 
ture, it played its 7é/e and was the beginning of a great end. 
A definite language was at last attained, and the genius of 
Geoffrey Chaucer dawned upon English literature. Chaucer 
discards the old childish method of appealing only to the 
senses. [le endeavors to enlist the intellect, seeks to delineate 
character, places distinct and living personages on the scene, 
and devotes his attention to their consistent development. 
Ile was, as a matter of course, accompanied and succeeded by 
scores o1 imitators. 
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About the close of the fifteenth century a great change 
began to take place. The nobility emerge from their strong- 
holds, and frequent the Court, indulge in magnificent dress, 
regard the elegancies of speech—in short, begin to be am- 
hitious of a higher retinement. They begin to study the 
classics, to observe art. The day dawns after the terrible night 
of the Middle Ages, and in place of “ the dolorous legends of 
spirits and the damned, it was a delight to see again Olympus 
shining upon us from Greece, its heroic and beautiful deities 
once more ravishing the heart of man; they raised and 
instructed the young world by speaking to it the language of 
passion and genius, and the age of strong deeds, free sensu- 
ality, bold invention, had only to follow its own bent, in order 
to discover in them the eternal principles of liberty and 
beauty.” The Pagan Renaissance resuscitates the forgotten 
beauty of Pagan art with much of its sensuality. The Earl 
of Surrey, “the English Petrarch,” introduces a new manner. 
Ile imitates the ancient classics, and aims rather at achieving 
beauty of expression than at a strong style. In Henry, Earl 
of Surrey, the classical spirit of a century later shows its 
commencement. Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, and others are 
tl 


nation ran riot, order was disregarded, extravagance was the 


e product of the Pagan Renaissance, a period when imagi- 


rule, and rationality the rare exception. Closely following, 
the connecting link between the Pagan Renaissance and the 
classical age, came Jonson, Shakespeare and Milton. Jon- 
son, like Surrey, was a forerunner of the English classics. 
rom his vast and varied knowledge, his extensive acquaintance 
with the ancient writings, his style is formed in the 
classical mould. He introduced order into the chaotic state 
of literature ; he proceeds regularly and lucidly with his subject. 
Of Shakespeare and Milton we have nothing to say, except 
that their style is unique and inimitable. They stood upon 
the boundary of two eras, that of the Pagan Renaissance,— 
which acknowledged no rule, whose growth was spontaneous, 
when man gave reign to his imagination, neither checking its 
fight nor directing its course,—and that of the Christian 
Renaissance, when biblical lore is substituted for mythological 
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legends, going hand in hand with the Reformation. Puri- 
tanical literature, austere morals, long visages, interminable 
prayers and exhortations were the appointed order of things. 
Shakespeare is the representative of one age, and Milton of 
the other; each stamping indelibly his impress upon his own 
and succeeding generations. 

The classical age was the inevitable reaction against the 
austere puritanism of Cromwell’s time, and the antithesis of 
the Pagan Renaissance. It is the offspring of law and order, 
deports itself with decorum, restrains the imagination, and 
disciplines the mind. It regards with indignation and con- 
tempt the enthusiastic abandon, the eccentricities and extrava- 
gances of the Renaissance, and endeavors to reform this 
disorderly state of literature. It ceases to originate and begins 
to criticize. It seeks to employ only the proper word in its 
right place, to give it its appropriate adjective, to offset 
it by a felicitous antithesis. It not only clips the wings of 
imagination, but binds them down with rules. The Pagan 
Renaissance is the age of genius; the classical age, that of 
rhetoric. 

Dryden was, undoubtedly, the greatest of English classic 
poets, greater in genius than Pope, his distinguished disciple. 
Born in 1681, forty-one years before Addison and fifty-seven 
years before Pope, he had reached a lonely eminence before 
either of these illustrious names were known to the literary 
world. Like most of the classical, and unlike the generality of 
the poets of the Renaissance, he was of good family, and re- 
ceived a superior education ; while, by inheriting a competency, 
he was enabled to pursue his studies methodically and unin- 
terruptedly. The systematic habits and classical taste of the 
youth shaped the genius of the man. [lis mornings were 
passed in writing and reading. Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persius were his favorite authors. Ile translated much, 
and for his translations was justly renowned, especially for 
that of Virgil. He was familiar with French authors—Cor- 
neille, Racine, Boileau, Rapin,—and was versed in English 


literature from Chaucer down. His afternoons were invariably 
spent in Will’s Coffee House, the great resort of the literati 
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of the day, where he was surrounded by a bevy of admirers, 
who sought to profit by his rare discrimination in criticism. 

Dryden found literature, especially poetry, in a very 
imperfect condition. The poetry of the Renaissance displayed 
great genius, but was the unrestrained emanations of exuberant 
imaginations. Its versification was devoid of order, its metre 
irregular, its cadences rough, and that easy flow of numbers, 
constituting the harmony of the modern verse, was wanting. 

Dryden sought to smooth these asperities and construct 
his verse with an idea of beauty. He endeavored to please 
the ear with harmonious vocalization, and to render his 
rhythm easy and flowing. Poetry to him was an art, and was 
as much the result of study as of inspiration. Tle instituted 
taste as the criterion in the place of enthusiasm. [lis style 
was lucid, strong, and exact, excelling in lyrics, satire, trans- 
lations, and imitations. But his strength did not lie in the 
drama. Ile was too fastidious to succeed in this field, where 
the passionate tire of inspiration is more necessary than the 
nice discrimination of a critic. 

Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel is undoubtedly the 
best and strongest political satire in existence. Dr. Johnson, 
in his Lives of the Poets, considers it to comprise all “the 
excellence of which the subject is susceptible, acrimony of 
censure, elegance of praise, artful delineation of character, 
variety and vigor of sentiment, happy turns of language, and 
pleasing harmony of numbers, and all these raised to such a 
height as can searcely be found in any other English compo- 
sition.” The poem was said to have been undertaken at the 
command of Charles Il. Shaftesbury, dismissed from the 
administration, resolved to effect the exclusion of the Duke of 
York, the brother of Charles and heir-apparent, and to place 
in his stead the Duke of Monmouth, one of Charles’ illegiti- 
mate sons, It required an exquisite skill to handle Monmouth 
in the character of Absalom, although the resemblance between 
the two men and their positions was striking. Monmouth was 
well-favored in personal appearance, popular, and the favorite 
son of his father. Dryden has represented him as an erring, 
misguided son, the unwitting tool of the evil machinations of 
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an unprincipled schemer. le treated Absalom tenderly out 
of respect to Charles’ partiality, transferring the worst sins 
to Achitophel. 

The success of this satire was unprecedented. It was 
published anonymously in 1681, but the authorship was soon 
discovered. The Medal, a personal satire on Shaftesbury, was 
published about four months after the first part of Absalom 
and Achitophel, and eight months before the publication of 
the second part. The Medal suffers but little in comparison 
with the former. One represents a group of figures, the other 
is a portraiture of a single individual; and both display the 
reat ability of the artist. 

Mie Fleenoe, which tirst suggested to Pope the idea of his 


Dunciad, was a pasquinade on Shadwell, Dryden’s antagonist 
in literature, and is one of the most pungent satires in the 
English language. Mae Flecnoe was an acknowledged poetaster 
of the lower order, his name being synonymous with doggerel 
verse and stupid prose. Ile is represented bequeathing to 
Shadwell, is his only worthy successor, the sovereignty of the 
realms of Dulness, of which he, heretofore, had been the un- 


disputed possessor. 


\ll human things are subject to decay, 

\nd when fate summons, monarchs must obey. 
Chis Flecnoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire, and had govern’d long. 
For prose and verse was own’d without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute. 
Chis aged prince, now flourishing in peace, 

And blest with issue of a large increase, 

Worn out with business, did dt length debate 
lo settle the succession of the State. 

And, pondering which of all his sons was fit 

lo reign and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cried: ‘’Tis resolved! for Nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears. 
Matured in dulness from his tender years 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

rhe rest to sonte faint meaning make pretence, 


But Shadwell never deviates into sense.”’ 
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In the exeeution of Zhe Hind and the Panther, Dryden 
exerted his utmost power, for he was to justify his conversion 
to Catholicism. The Hind 


\ milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Féd on the lawn, and in the forest ranged. 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 


She feared no danger for she knew no sin ’— 


represents the Roman Church, the others of the four-footed 
tribes the Established Church and its dissenting branches. It 
was the intention of the author to justify his adoption of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and to this end he employed all his art 
and energy in argumentative poetry. 

Dryden was the great pioneer in English classics, and 
English literature, from the Restoration to the French Revo- 
lution, bears the classical impress. This reigning mode of 
thought and expression is evident in all writers from the 
vreatest to the least, from Waller to Johnson, from Llobbes 
and Sir William Temple to Robertson and Hume. The 
attainment of a perfect rhetoric was the goal towards which all 
were heading. Around the reign of Queen Anne formed the 
nucleus of the classics. For sixty years was it consummating, 
ind during this reign the rhetorical art was perfected. M. 


Taine, in writing of this period, observes : 


Ihe style is at the same time finished and artificial. Open 

book at random, Parnell or Philips, Addison or Prior, Gay or 
ickell, one finds a certain turn of mind, versification, and 
language. Pass to the second, the same is repeated ; one would say 
they are « oples of each other; and to the third, the same dic tion, 
same apostrophe, same manner of posing the epithet, and 
rounding the period. Take them all and, save some minor personal 
differences, they seem to be all run in the same mould. One is a 
little more epicurean, another more nasal, another more satirical ; 
but throughout, the same noble language, oratorical pomp, 
and classic correctness ; the noun is always accompanied by its 
idjective, its chevalier of honor ; the antithesis balances the sym- 
metrical architecture ; the verb, as in Lucan or Statius, is paraded, 
lanked on each side by a noun, garnished with its epithet ; one 
would say the verse is manufactured by machinery, it is so 
iniform. * * * Qne knows beforehand what ornaments will 
idorn it. * * * Were in like manner we see the classic art 
centre itself in Pope’s contemporaries, and above all in Pope 
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himself, then to gradually become effaced, mixing with foreign 
elements, until it finally disappears in the succeeding poetry.” * 

Swift, Addison, and, Pope, were individually the greatest 
satirists of their age, and totally different one from the other. 
Swift was the greatest genius, Addison the greatest moralist, 
and Pope the greatest poet. Swift’s satire was of the bitter, 
rasping style, the result of a peculiar disposition, wrecked 
hopes, and stranded ambition. Ile jeered and railed at the 
existing order of society. The majority of his satirical 
writings were aimed at parties and the Government, while his 
lampoons were few in comparison. Addison’s satire was of a 
playful ironical east, and touched upon the foibles and follies 
of his time. Ile never descended to personalities, and was 
never known to retaliate on an adversary, although he was 
more than his match. Of a happy disposition, on the whole 
prosperous in life, and an acknowledged head of an admiring 
group of //terati, he was never bitter nor malicious like Pope, 
who seemed ever bent upon avenging himself on society for 
nature’s unkindness to him. Pope indulged in lampoons, 
not sparing even his most intimate friends; his satire was 
personal and malignant, although couched in the most elegant 
terms. 

It was a marked epoch in English literature when these 
men, so conspicuous for their ability, sprung into the arena of 
public letters. Two out of this trio, Addison and Swift, un- 
aided by birth or fortune, succeeded in stamping indelibly 
their impress on the literature and politics of their country. 
Beyond the simple fact that both rose solely by their own 
exertion, never did the natures and careers of two men diverge 
more widely. In genius, as this term is commonly under- 
stood, Swift was indubitably the greater; but Addison, by the 
full development of his powers, until checked by his premature 
death in his forty-eighth year, used those powers to a much 
better purpose. Swift has not left a single work as a worthy 
memorial to his name in English literature, and is one of the 


least read of the English classies ; while Addison is now widely 


read and imitated, and has done much towards the shaping of 


Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. Tome III, p. 355 e¢ seg. 
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the periodical literature of our own day. Swift’s imagination 
was of the creative order; Addison’s was of the constructive. 
The satirical writings of the former are original, and so stamped 
with his individuality that his works never failed recognition 
although flung at the public without a sign ; for who, save one 
of his peculiar nature, blighted by continual disappointments, 
would have conceived such a scheme as his Modest Proposal 


tor Utilizing the Children of the Poor People in Ireland, 


and presented it to the public with such an assumed serious- 
ness‘ Swift owed little to education and everything to 
nature; while Addison, without certain external favorable 
conditions that trained and supported his mental faculties, 
would never have risen above the crowd (to use one of Swift’s 
graphie illustrations) that press and squeeze and thrust with 
indefatigable pains to exalt themselves. But Addison made 
the best use of his educational advantages, and of his oppor- 
tunity while abroad to observe the various conditions and 
study the art and literature of those countries which he visited. 
Ile stored his mind with rich materials; and, gifted with a 
ready power of reproduction, guided by a correct taste and an 
artistic love of the beautiful, he so combined and arranged 
his store that the results were the most effective, and lacked 
none of the appearance of originality. It was Addison’s 
faculty of keen insight into human nature that made him the 
prince of English essayists and the father of the modern 
novel, 

Swift was apparently devoid of artistic sensibility, and either 
completely ignored the beautiful, or rudely wrenched it from 
its exalted position, and trampled it into the dust. In vain do we 
search through his works for one aspiration towards the sublime, 
or one yearning after the infinite. I]is illustrations are invaria- 
bly chosen from the lowest side of nature, and he continually 
degrades man instead of seeking his elevation, like Addison. 
Swift’s style, were it pruned of that coarseness that exceeds the 
license of even that age of moral laxity, is preéminently strong 
and concise, never vivacious, and without ornament; while 
Addison always made strength subordinate to elegance. The 


elegant rounding of his periods, the selection and arrangement 
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of words so that the aecent would always fall harmoniously, 
render Addison at times a littke monotonous, and deprive his 
descriptions of passion of the reality that constitutes the 
chief strength and charm of modern fiction. lis essays were 
the reflection of his conversation, and his conversation of his 
character. Combining the qualities of elegance and instructive- 
ness, full of felicitous illustrations drawn with that quaint 
humor so peculiar to Addison, and being adapted to every con- 
dition of life, those essays met with a great success. Although 
the project of the Spectator originated with Steele, and many 
well-known writers contributed to its pages, yet its success 
has always been regarded as due to Addison. Ile touched 
upon every topic with an exquisite delicacy of humor, and 
bared the foibles and follies of the age with an inimitable 
irony that corrects without wounding. Ilis style is simple, 
such as the most careless may readily understand ; and yet it 
possesses an elegance that charms the most fastidious reader. 

The term genus can be applied to Swift with more cor- 
rectness than to almost any other of the English classie 
writers, for he possessed a certain originality and keen per- 
ception, and impressed his individuality upon everything he 
wrote. Swift did not discover new truths, but he under- 
stood human nature notwithstanding his apparent contempt 
for it. If Dr. Channing truly detined genius when he said it 
“is not creative in the sense of fancyving or feigning what 
does not exist, its distinction is to discern more of truth than 
ordinary minds,” the term is often misapplied and there is 
a dearth of it among English classies. 

The precocity of Pope and his insatiate passion for 
books, especially of poetry, are well known. Ile versi- 
tied in his baby prattle, composed between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen a tragedy in imitation of the //éad, 
an ode on solitude, and an epie poem of four thousand 
verses, called A/eander. During the eight years he was 
shut up in the little house at Windsor, he employed his 
time in reading the best ecrities, English, French and Latin 
poetry, Ilomer and other Greek poets, sometimes in the origi- 


nal, and Tasso and Aristotle in translation, applying himself 
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with so much assiduity as to endanger his life. It was not the 
passions delineated in these poems that interested the young 
student, but never was there a greater devotee of style. His 
favorite among English poets was the classic Dryden, and 
following the advice of his early patron, Mr. Walsh, he 
endeavored to become the most correct of English poets. He 
translated much, appropriating to himself poetic elegancies, 
and storing his memory for future use. [is head was a com- 
plete dictionary of happy epithets, ingenious turns, and 
sonorous rhythms. His /stora/s, composed at the age of 
sixteen, evince a finished elegance unsurpassed by Dryden. 
At twenty-one he completed his Lssay on (Criticism, whieh 
would have been creditable as the closing effort of a long 
career in literature. 

All things conspired to make a perfect expression attain- 
able ly Pope, the persevering application ot a whole life, 
an exhaustive study of models, the possession of a fortune 
that rendered him independent of booksellers, the companion- 
ship of the best society, and a nature exempt from those 
troublesome passions that usually beset genius, and, conse- 
quently, never carried to excess. Glancing over the poems 
of Pope, we find essays, dialogues, imitations, trans‘ations, 
inscriptions, epitaphs, epigrams, epistles, and odes, for he 
was commendably industrious. Ilis essays, didactie in 
nature, were so many rhymed discourses for one’s edification. 
Ile chooses verse and even rhyme, he Savs, for two reasons, 

principles, maxims, or precepts, so written, both strike 
the reader more strongly at first and are more easily re- 
tained by him afterwards, and he found he could express 
himself more tersely than in prose. * Those es “ays have been 
universally read and adimired, and, taken in detached couplets, 
are incomparable ; but as a whole, the perfect uniformity of 
style renders them tedious. liis ideas are never original and 
his philosophy, of the moderate kind, carefully avoids both 
extremes. [lis Sty le is eminently Classic, but * correctly cold.” 
and he is never betrayed into that poetic thandon, which 
would be so great a relief occasionally to his readers. 


* Introduction to Assay on Man 
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“The art of arranging words in that measure” [the heroic 
couplet], writes Macaulay, “so that the lines may flow smoothly, 
that the accent may fall correctly, that the rhymes may strike the 
ear strongly, and that there may be a pause at the end of every 
distich, is an art as mechanical as that of mending a kettle, or 
shoeing a horse ; and may be learned by any human being who 
has sense enough to learn anything. But, like mechanical arts, 
it was gradually improved by means of many experiments and 
many failures. It was reserved for Pope to discover the trick to 
make himself complete master of it, and to teach it to everybody 
else. From the time when his Pasforals appeared, heroic versi- 
fication became a matter of rule and compass, and before long all 
artists were on a level. Hundreds of dunces who never blundered 
on a happy thought or expression were able to write reams 
of couplets, which, so far as euphony was concerned, could not be 
distinguished from those of Pope, himself; and which very clever 
writers of the reign of Charles the Second, Rochester, for example, 
or Marvel, or Oldham, would have contemplated with admiring 
despair.” * 

Dryden raised poetry to an art; Pope reduced it to a trade. 
The latter excelled in brilliant invective, cutting sareasm, and 
was incomparable in his ability to dissect a character in rhymes 
sonorous and concise, offset with striking antitheses, and inter- 
spersed with the happiest similes,—but he was entirely lacking 
in dramatic talent. His lampoons were crushing, sparing 
neither friendship, age nor condition—as witness those on 
the Duke of Chandos, Aaron Hill, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu—and his subsequent equivocating and lying himself out 
of their authorship. His lines on Mr. Addison—after their 
final quarrel on the translation of Ilomer—under the name of 
Atticus, contain the most consummate irony. 

* Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 

rrue genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 

Blest with each talent, and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live at ease 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no rival near his throne, 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise, 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 


And, without sneering, others teach to sneer : 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 


* Essay on Addison. 
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Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend. 
Dreading e’en fools ; by flatterers besieg’d ; 
And so obliging that he ne’er oblig’d. 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause : 

While wits and Templars ev’ry sentence raise ; 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise : 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ! 


” 


Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ! 


It is not our intention to enter into the details of the 
quarrel between Addison and Pope further than to call at- 
tention to one or two undisputed facts. Addison was a man 
against whom there was never cast the slightest breath of 
suspicion, even by political foes. He never retaliated on his 
critics, although possessing the faculty of the keenest and 
most effective satire; while Pope, under assumed names, was 
constantly maligning his most intimate associates, was sus- 
picious of every one—suspicions often unfounded and always 
invincible. It is too much to expect, however, that a well- 
balanced mind could exist in his poor crooked body, and 
generous impulses generate in a hot-bed of flattery. 

The gems of Pope’s writings are appropriated by every 
school-reader, for their correctness makes them excellent 
models. His Ode of the Dying Christian to his Soul, Uni- 
¢ rsa Praye r, extracts from his Exsay on Criticism and 
Exsay on Man, are familiar to every school-girl or school-boy. 
If * perfect expression” were substituted for “ true wit,” in the 
following lines, Pope’s style was never so tersely described as 
in his own words: 

‘* True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought but ne’er so well express’d.” 

Let us take for further illustrations a few extracts from 
his Kxsay on Man. Where else save in Pope’s writings could 
we tind so many beauties crowded in so small a space? Every 
adjective and epithet is an epitome of a whole sentence. 

‘* Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ! 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 


\ being darkly wise, and rudely great 
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With too much knowledge for the skeptic side, 

With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 

In doubt todeem himself a god, or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err ; 

\like in ignorance, his reason such 

Whether he thinks too little or too much ; 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confus’d ; 

Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, or half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd, 

Che glory, jest and riddle of the world !" 
And, 

* Remember, man, ‘the Universal Cause 
\cts not by partial, but by general laws ; 
\nd makes what happiness we justly call, 


Subsist not in the good of one, but all.’ 


Also, 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, WHATEVER Is, IS RIGHT.’ 

so long iis Pop -contined himself to the satirical style, and to 
subjects of a didactic nature he was a complete master of his 
pen; but when he endeavored to enter the realms of passion 
he failed. Ilis poem of E/oisa to Abelard evinees the same 
polished diction, is as rich in happy similes and perfect 
rhythm, as his other PoecMis 5 but this very elaborateness robs 
the pom of its charm, and hespeaks more of the seclusion 
of the cabinet of a /ttératevy than of the unrestrained 
utterances of a heart-broken woman. Compare the pathetic 
simplicity of the unhappy Eloise with Pope’s stilted style : 
*Thou alone canst grieve me, thou alone canst console me or 
give me joy. Happier and prouder would [ be as thy mistress 
than as the wife of an emperor. God knows I want nothing 
of thee save thvself. ‘Tis thee alone I desire, and nothing 
thou eouldst give me!’ 
* Let wealth, let honor wait the wedded dame, 


\ugust her deed, and sacred be her fame 
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Before true passion all those views remove ; 
Fame, wealth and honor! what are you to love 
The jealous 


Those restless passions in revenge inspires, 


god, when we profane his fires, 


Db 


And bids them make mistaken mortals groan 

Who seek in love for aught but love alone. 
Should at my feet the world’s great master fall, 
Himself, his the ye, his world, I'd scorn them all '! 
Not Ceesar’s empress would I deign to prove 

No! make me mistress to the man I love! 

If there be yet another name more free, 

More fond than mistress, make me that to thee 

When mythological fables are ransacked for appropriate 
similes, when the seraphic spirits are invoked to prepare 
“roseate bowers, celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers’ 
for her reception, when * moss-grown domes with spiry turrets 
crown'd” are described,—in short, when a letter becomes, to use 
one of Taine’s expressions, “a repertory of literary effects,” 
in our admiration of the poet’s ingenuity we forget the heart- 
rending passions of the woman, the outpouring of whose 
surcharged feelings we are supposed to follow. 

The Rape of the Lock and the The Dunciad are Pope's 
masterpieces in the satirical Sty le. The Reapn of the Lock is a 
poem elevating a trifling circumstance into an affair of the 
direst liportance, The Duneiad POssesses little interest for 
the modern reader, as, being a collective satire on the poet's 
erities, it involves many obscure and unknown names, 

Pope’s only rival in’ English classic verse was Dryden. 
So far as euphony and correct versification are concerned, 
Pope excelled Dryden, for he was enabled by the latter's 
endeavors in versification to carry on that art to a greater 
perfection. Although Dryden did not possess much dramatic 
talent, in that form of composition he completely eclipsed Pope. 
In the satirical style, both possessed great power. Dryden 
used his politically, Pope personally, In lyric verse, Pope 
wrote nothing to be classed with Dryden's, for in this consisted 
Dryden's greatest strength. As a critic, the latter stands 
precminent, not only among those of the classic age but 
among those of the succeeding one. lle understood perfectly 


the art of composition, and expound d its rules with a foree 
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and perspicacity that entitle him to the rank of the prince of 
critics. Of the two poets, however, Dryden was the greater, 
notwithstanding the correctness and exquisite euphony of 
Pope’s verse, for the scope of his mind was wider, his poetic 
sentiment truer. To the former we owe the elevation of 
poetry to its present position. 

Samuel Johnson, the great literary dictator, and Oliver 
Goldsmith, the gentle “ happy-go-lucky” poet, though totally 
dissimilar in character, were fast friends; and there is a sort of 
an association between these two names in English literature, 
notwithstanding the opposite direction of their tendencies. 

The Rambler, issued March 20th, 1750, and discontinued 
March 17th, 1752, first caused Johnson’s reputation to extend 
beyond the literary circles of London, where he had previously 
gained some notoriety by his poems of London and the 
Vanity of Tluman Wishes, imitations of Juvenal. The 
Rambler, as Mr. Stephen writes, “marks the culminating 
period of Johnson’s worst style. The pompous and involved 
language seems, indeed, to be a tit clothing for the melan- 
choly reflections which are its chief staple, and, in spite of 
its unmistakable power, it is as heavy reading as the heavy 
class of lay sermonizing to which it belongs. Such literature, 
however, is often strangely popular in England, and the 
Rambler, though its circulation was limited, gave to Johnson 
his position as a great political moralist. Ile took his literary 
title, one may say, from the Pambler, as the more familiar 
title from the Dictionary.” 

At length, in 1755, his great work was completed, and _ his 
Dictionary was placed before the publie seven years after his 
plan had been presented. This work placed Johnson at the 
head of the literary coterie of his time, and he now occupied 
the chair that had successively contained Ben. Jonson, 
Dryden and Pope. 

In the evenings of a single week in January, 175%, he 
wrote the story of /asselas, for which he received £100, and 


£25 for the second edition. It was widely translated and uni- 
versally admired. On the succession of George the Third, 


Johnson was made the recipient of a pension of £300 a year. 
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He worked but little after his maintenance was assured, saying 
that “no man except a blockhead ever wrote except for money.” 
His Journey to the Hebrides and Lives of the Poets were his 
only considerable efforts after he was rendered independent of 
booksellers. During Johnson’s working days he did not pro- 
duce much that can really be called literature. His Diction- 
ary, though the result of seven years’ labor, cannot be properly 
styled a contribution to English literature, and was fated, 
of course, to be superseded. Much of his other work was 
merely hack work and has passed into oblivion. 

To speak of Johnson’s peculiarities—of his intensely super- 
stitious nature, his awkward contortions, his utter disregard for 
the refinements of society, his ungainly, uncouth appearance, 
of his unlimited circle of friends, his literary dictatorship, 
and his great conversational gifts, or rather brilliant mono- 
logues, abounding in dazzling flashes of wit, pointed repartees 
and apposite illustrations,—this seems quite superfluous. 

From Johnson the mind quickly reverts to Goldsmith, 
and any one who has scanned the lights and shadows that 
made up the picture of the life of this gentle poet is ready to 
echo Johnson’s estimate of his friend: * He had raised money 
and squandered it by every artifice of acquisition and folly 
of expense. But let not his frailties be remembered ; he was 
a very great man.” Goldsmith was undoubtedly the unwitting 
author of many of his misfortunes from his impetuous and 
generous disposition, and that shy, sensitive nature that so 
eagerly grasped for sympathy,—that, in his nervous desire to 
please, made him a mark for the mud that any careless hand 
might spatter. 

Goldsmith’s reputation as one of the most tender and 
melodious of English poets rests on The Trave ller, The 
Deserted Village, and that “ prose idyll ” The Vicar of Wake- 


Jield. The last-mentioned work evinces all the quaint humor 


of the author; and the exquisite simplicity and naiveté of the 
good old viear’s narrative, with its delicate touches of real life, 
deservedly render it one of the most popular works in the 
English language. The sweet melody of the bard’s verses, 
with their harmonious rhythms combined with the true 
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sentiment of poetry which was beginning to glimmer over 
English verse, is much more pleasing than the studied elegance 
of the greater classics. 

The Deserted Village is one of the sweetest represen- 
tations of a village and village life in the English language. 
Sweet Auburn 


‘* When smiling Spring its earliest visits paid, 
And parting Summer’s lingering bloom delayed; 
with 
Che hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade, 


For talking age and whispering lovers made,” 
and that exquisite portrait of the village preacher : 


‘* A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year, 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
And never changed nor wished to change his place, 
Unskilled he was to fawn or seek for power 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched, than to ris« 
* * * * * * * * 4 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan 
His pity gave ere charity began 
Phus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 


And e’en his failings lean’d to virtue’s side 
The humorous descriptions of the village school-master and 
of the village inn are excellent, and also the simple pleasures 
of the villagers, which 


With sweet succession taught e’en toi leas 
, ' 
But. alas ! 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Phy sports are fled and all thy charms withdrawn ! 
Amidst thy bowers the tvrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain.’ 


The charm of Goldsmith's writings lies in their simplicity. 


lle indulges in none of the poetic novelties ot Pope, never 


dazzles by new and unexpected combinations, and never 
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resorts to startling metaphors; nevertheless his poems are 
replete with imagery, as in the two following examples : 
* But in his duty prompt at every call 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all ; 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
lo tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 
* *” * ok * * ok “ + 
* As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
hough round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

These illustrations of Goldsmith’s are drawn from every- 
day life. His imagery and language are always exquisitely 
simple, and are consistent with his subject, pathetic but forcible. 

Rasselas and The Vicar of Wakefield are representative 
works of these two men. Let us linger a little over them. 
linlac, in /vsse/as, tells us that “human life is everywhere 
a state in which much is to be endured and little to be en- 
joved 3” while the good vicar, after having been reduced from 
atiuence to comparative poverty, observes: “In this manne 
we began to find that every situation of life might bring its 
own peculiar pleasures ; every morning awaked us to a new 
repetition of toil, but every evening repaid it with vacant 
hilarity.” Imlae again says: * Be not too hasty to trust or to 
udmire the teachers of morality ; they discourse like angels, 
but they live like men.” * The world which you figure to 
yourself smooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, you will 
tind a sea foaming with tempests and boiling with whirlpools ; 
you will sometimes be overwhelmed by waves of violence, and 
sometimes dashed against the rocks of treachery. Amidst 
wrongs and frauds, competitions and anxieties, you will wish 
a thousand times for these seats of quiet, and willingly quit 
hope to be free from fear.” Also the Princess Nekayah : 
“Every hour confirms my prejudice in favor of the position, 
«0 often uttered by the mouth of Imlac, that nature sets her 
vifts on the right hand and on the left. Those conditions 
which flatter hope and attract desire, are so constituted that as 


we approach one we recede from the other. There are goods 
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so opposed that we cannot seize both, but, by too much 
prudence, we may pass between them at too great a distance to 
reach either. This is often the fate of long consideration; he 
does nothing who endeavors to do more than is allowed to 
humanity. Flatter not yourself with contrarieties of pleasure. 
With the blessings set before you be content. No man can take 
the fruits of Autumn while he is delighting his scent with the 
flowers of Spring; no man can at the same time fill his cup 
from the source and from the mouth of the Nile.” 

The vicar with his unfailing courage and faith still looks 
upward, though sorely burdened with trouble, and in  sick- 
ness, in hunger, and in prison, still exhorts those around him 
to count their blessings and not their misfortunes. ‘“ O, my 
children, if you could but learn to commune with your own 
hearts, and know what noble company you can make them, 
you would little regard the elegance and splendor of the worth- 
less. Almost all men have been taught to call life a passage 
and themselves the travellers. The similitude still may be 
improved when we observe that the good are joyful and 
serene, like travellers that are going toward home ; the wicked 
but by intervals happy, like travellers that are going into 
exile.” 

There is certainly a spirit of broad liberality and catholicity 
displayed by the vicar : 

* We should then find that creatures whose souls are held as 
dross only wanted the hand of a refiner ; we should then find that 
creatures now stuck up for long tortures lest luxury should feel a 
momentary pang, might, if properly treated, serve to sinew the 
state in times of danger; * * * that few minds are so base 
that perseverance cannot amend, that a man may see his last 
crime without dying for it, and that very little blood will serve to 
cement our security. 

The fame of the plurality of English classical writers rests 
chietly on the moral character of their works. English 
people demand a great deal of lay sermonizing even of 
the heaviest order. On this account Swift is not a very 
popular author, for he was more of a politician than a moralist. 


Addison won his enviable position in letters by the Spectator, 
Pope by his didactic poems, Johnson by his Peasselas and 
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Rambler, Goldsmith by his Deserted Village and the Vicar 
of Wakefield, Gray, Akenside, Young, and others, by their 
Christian meditations on life and death. Addison’s method of 
teaching was the most effective, for he adapted his lessons to every 
condition of life. His was an intensely religious nature, but 
not superstitious like Johnson’s ; he was a true humanitarian, 
and the object of his life seemed to be to aid his fellow men. 
We find in the Spectator none of that dry, heavy moralizing 
so noticeable in the /2ambler, and none of Johnson’s pessi- 
mism. Addison recognized the love of good in mankind and 
sought to strengthen it, while Johnson, burdened with the 
sense of the universality of evil, sought to lessen that evil. 
Pope indulged in a comfortable sort of philosophy, believing 

that * whatever is, is right ;” that all things are exactly as they 
were ordained, and as man is powerless to effect any change 
either for good or for evil, he is foolish to attempt it; that the 
Omniscient, if dissatistied with the order of things, will alter 
that order to his own pleasure. [lis moral essays are princi- 
pally an exposition of Bolingbroke’s philosophy ; the remainder 
of his writings is of an eclectic style, picking up here a little 
and there a little, and ineonsistent at times. We see the 
fatalist, the pantheist, ete., in turn, and we fear that Pope con- 
cerned himself more about his expression than his philosophy : 

Chen say not man’s imperfect, Heaven in fault 

Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought 

His knowledge measured to his state and place, 

His time a moment, and a point his space 


If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 


What matter, soon or late, or here or there ?”’ 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 


That, changed through all, and 


yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 


As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 
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ro him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 


He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” * 


In a letter to the Bishop of Rochester, Pope summarily 


disposes of his polities and religion. “In my politics,’ he 
writes, “I think no farther than how to preserve my peace of 
life in any government under which I live, nor in my religion, 
than to preserve the peace of my conscience in any church with 
which I communicate. I hope all churches and all governments 
are so far of God as they are rightly understood and rightly 
administered ; and when they are or may be wrong, I leave it 
to God alone to mend or reform them, and whenever he does, 
it must be by greater instruments than [.” 

Surrounding the chair of the great Cham, were a group 
of poets and novelists who were on the out-going wave of 
classicism. The novelists of the eighteenth century were 
moulded from the classical model. — Fielding, Richardson, 
Smollett, Mme. D’Arblay, Deloe, Sterne, Mackenzie, 
Sheridan, were the principal delineators of character; and 
although shocking the modern sense of delicacy (Mme. 
Dy’ Arblay least of all), their works were eagerly sought after. 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, Mrs. Manley, and Mrs. Haywood, enjoyed 
the peculiar distinetion of w riting the most immoral novels in 
the English language. Richardson’s celebrated novels, /?a- 
mela, Clarissa Tlarlowe, and Nip Chark N Grandison, which 
were read with such avidity by a past generation, and so 
affected the sensibilities of their readers that they could not 
see the print for teal'’s ; Fielding’s Tom Sones, Soseph An- 
drews, Amelia ° Smollet’s /?er grin Pickle, Humphre y 
Clink r—all except Nir Charl N Grrandison abound in libidi- 
tinous intrigues, in infamous plots against innocent girlhood. 
The style is heavy, though some of the scenes are power- 
fully drawn, and they possess little interest for the modern 
reader, save in their character of being the progenitors of the 
modern English novel—that now important feature of litera- 
ture—and as showing us how some of the leisure hours of our 
ancestors were beguiled. 

Of the poets there was Macpherson, a Scotchman, the 
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author of the Ossian, a Homeric effort, being an assemblage 
of fragmentary legends and picturesque images set off with 
an abundance of rhetoric. There were the sentimental poets, 
Gray, and Akenside, both disciples of the exalted Greek 
style. The odes of the one and the reflections of the other 
bespeak something more than the artificial style of the former 
veneration, in their sweet melancholy and exquisite sentiment. 
There were Glover, Watts, Shenstone, Smart, and many others 
with their serious reflections and Christian meditations; and 
Young, who, losing his wife and children, profited by his mis- 
fortune and wrote his Vight Thoughts, being meditations on life, 
death, and immortality. The sentiment is a little morbid, but 
there are rich gleams of thought throughout them. There 
are the historians, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, whose ele- 
vance of taste, language, and style is irreproachable, whose 
sentiments are liberal, moderate and impartial, but who evince 
little sympathy with their subject—their manner being as 
polished and brilliant as an icicle glittering under the rays 
of the sun—and as cold. 

But the classical mantle is being gradually discarded to 
satisfy the wants of a larger class than the titled patrons 
of literature—to reappear occasionally, indeed, and to be 
worn gracefully by Campbell, Macaulay and Bulwer, of 
the modern age. The time came when the people began 
to crave intellectual food. Something more was demanded 
than classic correctness. The spirit of inquiry was rife ; 
consequently authors were rendered more independent, and 
they pushed forward in newer fields and instituted a bold- 
ness of investigation that was impossible when their success 
depended upon the patronage of the rich and titled individuals, 
whose prejudices and hobbies were to be pampered, their 
reward being in proportion to the adulations contained in the 
dedication. Now that the people were beginning to take an 
interest in literature, and the success of authors depended upon 
the appreciation of the general public, the pedantic method, 
with its ecumbrous language, long involved sentences and 
“stately march and difficult evolutions,” was naturally dis- 
carded, and a style employed that adapted itself to the average 
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sense and met that spirit of inquiry that was beginning to 
agitate every class. New ideas, presented in a pleasant and 
wholesome manner, were demanded in place of worn-out 
notions, be their garnishing never so elegant or magnificent. 

If one takes a retrospective glance of the modern classical 
writers, one finds that nothing truly original resulted from their 
labors. Theirage was one of imitation, first of the ancient classies, 
then of one another. Originality, beyond that requisite for the 
mere placing of words for a harmonious effect, was lacking. 


If poetry does not. consist In mere metrical composition, as J. 


S. Mill wrote,* and possesses a peculiarity that exists in prose 


as well as verse, in music, painting, sculpture and architecture ; 
if poetry is “impassioned truth,” or “man’s thoughts tinged 
with his feelings,” and * is feeling confessing to itself in 
moments of solitude, embodying itself in symbols which are 
the nearest possible representation of the feeling in the exact 
shape in which it exists in the poet's mind,” and is distinguished 
from eloquence which has many of the characteristics of 
poetry, Inasmuch that the former supposes an audience and 
is addressed to its sympathies, and the latter is the communing 
of the soul with itself, and might be said to be over-heard 

then we look in vain for poetrs in much of the studied 


elegance in classical verse. 
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Arr. IV.—Tue Hyatent or Water. 


No substance in nature with which one is so familiar, is 
invested with a more peculiar interest than water. No sub- 
stance has more excited the curiosity of scientific men in 
all ag 
and analysis, as water. And well it might do all this. 


es nor so long baffled their powers of comprehension 


No substance is so widely diffused ; hone more essential to 
organie life; none so strangely interwoven with the fabric of 
ill material things, as water. Nor does any substance exist in 
such variety of forms, nor undergo such mysterious metamorpho- 
ses, as Water. At a temperature of 32° Fahr., it is as solid 
as flint and as transparent as crystal; at a temperature of 
3°° Kahr., it is the perfection of a limpid substance, possessing 
solvent properties more general and characteristic than any 
known liquid ; at a temperature of 212° Fahr., it is a gas of 
ceeding rarity, possessing less than half the weight of 
‘ommon air, having increased its volume in becoming gaseous 
seventeen hundred times. 
Water is associated with the grandest phenomena in nature. 
Qn the earth, it collects in deep fountains and forms huge 
courses and little streamlets. In the air, it exists in every 
degre of Vaporous density, from insensible dew to mists so 
dense and dark as to obscure the light of the sun. In the 
heavens the same vapor forms clouds of great variety and 
beauty, producing, in conjunction with wind and sunshine, 
phenomena so strange, so profound and imposing as to awaken 
in the reflective mind the deepest sense of the beautiful and 
he sublime. 
Water has ever been an object of profound study and 
curiosity. Thales taught that water was the “ first and fontal 


element” of all material things: and he was not far from 
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right. In his system of physics,—if system it could be called— 
water was one of the original elements, earth, fire and air 
being the other three,—God, “the intelligence by which all 
things are formed out of water.”* It was so regarded until 
Galileo’s day, when the suspicion began to arise in the minds 
of men that it possessed a composite nature, Von Ielmont, 
the alchemist, claiming that it could be transformed to rock. 
In this opinion, however, he was mistaken; the rock which he 
found on evaporating water being the res//ua left behind, and 
which had been held in solution by it. Thus the nature of 
this strange substance continued to bafile the ingenuity of 
discoverers until about a century ago, when it yielded up its 
secret to the genius of James Watt, the inventor of the steam- 
engine, and, also, about the same time to that of two other 
distinguished chemists and discoverers, Cavendish and the 
renowned but lamented Lavoisier. 

Water, then, is not a simple element, chemically speaking, 
but a composite substance. It is composed of equal parts by 
weight of oxygen and hydrogen; the former being the 
oxidizing element of the air and the chief supporter of com- 
bustion; the latter a gas of maximum rarity and the most 
inflammable of any known gas. Its combustion by oxygen 
forms a most stable compound, viz.: water. 

Water contributes largely to every fabric and compound 
in nature, organi¢ or inorganic. In all organic substances it is 
the chief element, and in many of them it is the principal in- 
gredient. Some of the amphibious order of creatures—the 
meduse, for example—are composed of %-100ths water. 
In general, it may be said that the higher and more complex 
the function of an organie compound, the greater is the pro- 
portion of water in its constitution. The most delicate flowers 
and fruits are composed mostly of water; and brain and nerve 
are formed chietly of water. The material substrate of the 
mighty intellect of an Aristotle,a Franklin ora Kant is chiefly 
water. The blood of every man is four-tifths water. It has 
been estimated that a man whose weight is 154 pounds is made 
up of 116 pounds of water and only 38 pounds of dry, earthy 


* Cicero's De Naturé Deorum. Book I. 
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matter! Let us, therefore, increase our respect and consider- 
ation for water—pure, sparkling water—since our bodies and 
brains are little else beside that element; and since, also, 
no life or beauty could exist anywhere without its limpid 
agency. If the elements of the blood furnish a key to de- 
termine the kind of diet most suitable for man, surely water is 
more important than the oil of cod’s liver or the elixir of bark 
and iron, and fruits and vegetables are greater desiderata than 
the grains and flesh. 

Water is a universal solvent. In this respect it is superior 
to all known substances. There is no substance in nature that 
can wholly resist its dissolving properties. It is this property 
of water that renders it of peculiar interest in therapeutics and 
hygiene. Its power to cleanse rests chiefly upon its capacity 
to dissolve and absorb extraneous elements. The bath, there- 
fore, derives its chief efficacy from the dissolving agency of 
water. The purity of the air, likewise, depends largely upon 
it. The sweetness, health and comfort of our homes and 
highways, towns and cities, have all a close dependence upon 
the cleansing properties and powers of this marvellous agent. 

ne can have no difficulty, therefore, in tracing the con- 
nection between a pure and copious water-supply and the con- 
ditions of good health. This very property of water to dis- 
solve and absorb, so wise in design, so beneficent in result, 
becomes a sort of evil when ignorantly ignored or practically 
disregarded. The wants of the animal system require pure 
fresh water; water that has not already taken to itself its full 
of filthy débris; water that has not already exhausted its 
cleansing powers ; water that has not dissolved quite all that 
it is capable of dissolving. But this is not al!. Water for 
dietetic and physiological purposes requires a certain amount 
of atmospheric air diffused through or held suspended in it. 
Without air, water is flat, insipid, dead. Boiled water is an 
example of this condition. Nor is this all. Water requires 
the touch of the solar ray to fit it for human use. Sunlight 
adds some element or quality, or exerts some peculiar influence 
by which its vital property is enhanced. These are indispensa- 


ble requisites of water for physiological uses; the absence of 
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them is parent of many evils usually attributed to the freaks 
of a malevolent agency. 

There are various chemical tests for detecting impurities 
in water, but the most practical, as well as the most reliable, 
are those of taste and smell. Pure water is odorless and 
tasteless. Water possessing either taste or odor should be 
rejected a improper for drinking purposes the odor especial- 
ly indicating a superabundance of organic matter. The 
temperature of drinking water is, also, a matter for consid- 
eration. It should not be too cold nor too warm. W ater 
of a temperature between 40° and 60° Fahr. is probably most 
suitable. It should be as free of chemical compounds as possi- 
ble. On this point, however, the weight of authority leans 
to a different conclusion. The following views of Dr. Gautier, 
a French physician and writer, contain the average sense on 
this subject : 


‘As the water introduces not only oxygen and hydrogen into 
the system in proportions necessary to form water, but also such 


mineral substances, in solution, as are indispensable to life, it will 
be readily understood that absolutely pure water is not suited for 
the sustenance of life. There must, however, be a limit to the 
quantity of such foreign ingredients, under the penalty of injury 
to the health. Of these ingredients, carbonate of lime ts the 
most common, and of this there may be, without inconvenience, 
10-100ths to iooths of a gramme to tie litre. An appreciable 


percentage of phosphate of lime renders the water unfit for dome stic 
ind industrial uses; and for general purposes there should not 


be a greater percentage than 2-1ooths to 5-1ooths of a gramme to 
the litre. Small percentages of the chlorides generally affect water 
disadvantageously for drinking purposes. ‘The maximum, however, 
hould be 8-1coths to 1o-rooths of a gramme to the litre. The 
presence of organic matter in waters has been considered one of the 
principal causes of any injurious qualities they may possess; to 


their presence being attributed the de velo] ment of such diseases 

is diarrhaea, dysentery, intermittent fever, typhoid fever, etc. The 
GS ; y} 

organic residue should never amount to more than 2-1ooths to 

s-1ooths of a gramme to the litre.” 

With all due deference to the views of M. Gautier, we 
maintain that the amount of organie¢ or other residue in water 
for domestic purposes should never exceed the smallest fraction 
of a gramme to the litre. 


One would suppose from the manner in which many 
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medical men write on this subject, that pure water is of the 
least possible consequence to the human family. The follow- 
ing curious paragraph, in illustration of the fact, is from 
Dr. Edward Smith’s recent work on Food: “ Nitrates and 
nitrites, perhaps in every proportion, but certainly in any 
quantity beyond a trace, must be derived from animal and 
vert table matters, and so far excite a suspicion of their in- 
jurious qualities. It is, however, a noticeable fact, that many 
good and healthful (4) drinking waters contain much of these 
substances, and henee, however harmful be their origin, they 
are themselves harmless.” That is a strange paradox, surely. 
Ilow does the writer Anow that they are harmless‘ Are all 
substances to be considered harmless that do not produce im- 
mediate toxical effects 4 “ This results,” continues he, * from 
thre oxidising’ process through which they have passed in their 
course through the strata of the earth, so that they have 
become medicines rather than poisons, or useless rather than 
NnoxXlOUs (') Their presence is not, therefore, ot great moment, 
though their absence might be more desirable ” ({p. Ys). 
7 Medicines rather than poison.” Indeed ! W hat can be the 
iuthor’s distinction between medicine and poison ¢ Ile seems 
oblivious of the faet that “Thy riPUn, thi virtus” is a time- 
honored maxim in therapeutics. Drug-agents are medicinal 
wcause they are poisonous. The secret of their power to im- 
press the nervous centres morbitically is that of their thera- 
yr ite agency, these different and opposite effects being due 
to the different and opposite conditions in which the same 
medicinal, or poisonous agent, is used, 

[t is an error to suppose that water is improved by the ex- 
traneous elements which it so generally holds in solution. As 
i medicine, such waters may possess a specific value in special 
ind well-detined cases; but as an element of hygiene, or for 
hygieni¢ purposes, their value is depreciated in precise ratio 
to the amount of extraneous substances with which they are 
impregnated, We cannot too severely reprobate, therefore, 
the general use of mineral waters, the trade in which has be- 
come a souree of enormous revenue to a class of people who 
have no aim but to batten on the credulity of the public 
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quacks and nostrum-venders, who pander to ignorance and 
perversity—for the greed of gain. All waters of that class— 
waters impregnated with the earthy salts and alkaloids—like 
medicine, are vile. Their indiscriminate use cannot but be a 
cause of disorder to both body and mind. We would plead 
for water pure and simple—water free from factitious ele- 
ments, just as it is formed in the laboratory of nature ; rain 
water, condensed from dew, or distilled from the clouds ; 
spring water, filtered through strata of sand, fresh from 
nature’s perennial fountains ; sparkling water, that courses in 
tortuous streamlets over beds of rock and pebble, exposed to 
air-and sunlight from which it has absorbed its full of radiant 
forces. While water from these sources is not as pure as one 
could wish, or as the demands of a high order of existence 


require, it comes as near to one’s ideal of pure water as is 
practicable in the present imperfect condition of terrestrial 
things. Water of this character—water as pure as soft spring 


water—however, will suffice. It needs no mumbled mockery 
of priests, or touch of pious hands, to make it holy. It comes 
to us already blessed, laden with ethereal qualities drawn from 
the sky and air; qualities that, while they are of too subtle 
and imponderous a character to be weighed or measured, or 
otherwise estimated by any tests at present available, are yet 
of potent influence in the economy of life and indispensable 
to the well-being of sentient creatures. 

A brief glance at some of the extraneous matters that are 
found in waters of general use, but which are regarded of 
more than average purity—matters wholly inimical to organie 
life—will suffice to satisfy the most sceptical of the importance 
of this subject from a hygienic point of view. There is 
a great difference in the quality of the wate* in different 
sections of the country, of course. Brooklyn water is one of 
more than average purity. Just look at a glass of it—the 
purest water on the planet, as Brooklyn people say! It is 
clouded with sand, perhaps,—it commonly is. Let that settle, 
and hold the glass up to the sunlight: numberless particles 
and threads of decaved and decaying vegetable matter are 
observed suspended in the fluid; and he who applies the 
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microscopic test to a drop of it, would lose at once whatever 
delight he may have had in quenching his thirst with it. Cro- 
ton water is no better—indeed it is not as good. Besides the 
products of vegetable disintegration, which dim its trans- 
parency, there are more than traces of the earthy salts which 
it holds in solution, and which impair its sanitary virtues. 
These impurities are slight, however, in comparison with those 
the microscope reveals. That little tell-tale instrument brings 
into clear view numerous infusoria of various sizes and shapes, 
some of which appear, under the magnifying glass, large enough 
to choke any throat of ordinary capacity. An infinite number 
of sporules, also, swell the number of the inhabitants of the 
best waters and add an element of scientific interest to it for 
the microseopist. The ovules of a few species of insects like- 
wise exist in them, the animal of which only leaves its mother- 
element when fully hatched. The horrid mosquito may be 
cited as an example. But it is needless to linger upon these 
examples of ‘water, which are pure only in comparison with 
the waters of mineral springs, cisterns and surface wells, 
which, until modern times, were everywhere in common use. 
[f the purest water that it is possible to obtain in the earth 
contains sufficient organic matter to support fishes, turtles, and 
other amphibious animals of visible proportions, what shall 
we think of the condition of the water of cisterns and surface 
wells, which ninety-nine-hundredths of the human family 
must either drink or go forever dry ¢ 

No water distilled by natural processes can be more than 
approximately pure. Its powerful solvent properties forbid 
its ever justifying its chemical formula—Il?O. If it percolate 
through the soil, it dissolves in its course the earthy salts and 
alkaloids, and the various organic remains which the soil 
contains ; if it form courses upon the earth’s surface, and run 
in murmuring brooks through mountain gorges, or form deep 
channels and veins beneath the earth, it takes up large portions 
of minerals and other ingredients of the soil in its tortuous 
way ; or, if it be distilled from the clouds of heaven and caught 
in clear pellucid rain-drops, it may, indeed, be free of gross 


inorganic matter, but it has absorbed in its way, ammonia, 
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nitrie acid, carbonic acid, and other gases, besides taking to 
itself a multitude of strange creatures which exist in the air, 
the products of every form and condition of life. which tind 
in watera convenient nidus for transformation and development. 
Wherever it be found, or in whatever practicable condition it 
he obtained, it cannot unfortunately be otherwise than that 
water should be largely impregnated with things foreign and 
prejudicial to human life. As the evil is intinitely augmented 
in water that is stale, or confined in caverns shut out from 
sunlight and pure air, too great care cannot be exercised in 
securing, for human uses, water as free from extraneous ele- 
ments as possible. 

The ideal on this subject is, as We have observed, pure 
water, water uncontaminated with ponderable elements of any 
kind or from any source; and if water of this degree of puri- 
ty be unattainable, we can, at least, make it our endeavor to 


attain it. The condition of the public health is therefore 


closely identitied with the quality of water in public use. 
Ilow frequently one hears of tourists having to leave certain 
sections of country resort because the water disagrees with 
them! In certain of the southern States, the water is so foul 
as to be completely amorphous, An unacclimated person who 
declines to make use of the customary antidote whiskey 
is most certain to be stricken with diarrheeas, or fevers 
sometimes with both. The whiskey probably destroys or 
renders innocuous the millions of bacteria with which such 
waters ure largely impregnated, 

There is a crowing suspicion that impure water is the 
chief source of typhoid fever. The experience ot Boston 
furnishes a reasonable basis for such an opinion. Previous to 
the introduction of Cochituate water, its population drew 
their supply of water directly from the wells which receive 
the soakings of the soil and surface filth. During that time, 
tvphoid fever was a continual scourge among her population, 
and one of the most prominent causes of her high rate of 
mortality. New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and other 
cities, have had a similar experience—the débris of organic 


life being absorbed by the water of surface wells, and thus 
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tinding free access to the systems of its hapless victims. The 
thought of it excites qualmishness; but no imaginary rep- 
resentation is adequate to reproduce a true picture of the 
horrid reality. This may be discovered to some extent in the 
mortuary returns. 

A recent report of * The Medical Department of the Loeal 
(government Board” (London) furnishes some interesting facts 
in this connection. We quote a paragraph :—* At Terling 
Place ten persons were attacked with enteric typhoid | fever, 
and all these persons, and these only of a large family, drank 
water from a particular well into which it was discovered that 
a cesspool leaked. At Dicken-Bonent, in Essex, a certain 
well was polluted, and out of eighty eight drinkers from that 
well forty-two persons were attacked |with the disease]. At 
Nunnery, a village in Somersetshire, having a population 
of eight hundred and fifty-two, Dr. Ballard records seventy-six 
cases of enteric fever as occurring in four months. The 
cases were limited in a remarkable way to families who 
obtained their water supply from a small rivulet which 
received the sewave of several houses up streal, At 
Ila kesbure Upton, in (rloncestershire, a village of six 
hundred and fifty-seven inhabitants, within a short period, 
ninety-five cases and fourteen deaths from enteric fever 
weurred in groups following the excessive pollution of 

iftferent wells in the village. Banbave, a village in Leicester- 
shire, as recorded by Dr. (rwynne Ilarries, had an outbreak of 
enteric fever from the same cause last year. No one took the 
fever in the village except persolis who certainly, or presuthia- 
bly, drank water from a particular pump; and every house 
<upplied from that pump Was subject to infection.” These 
facts are highly significant, and point to no uncertain con- 
clusion. 

Apropos of typhoid fever, Sir William Guy (London), in a 
recent lecture on that disease at Guy's [ospital, argued that 
‘the disease is as preventable as ague, and that the time will 
come when deaths from it will be as rare.” He says it is caused 
by a virus of nature, which may get into the healthy body, 


increase in it, and destroy it. It is an accidental condition, and 
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not one of the ordinary processes of nature. The origin of the 
disease is somehow or other connected with drainage; it has, 
therefore, been called the filth fever, and to get rid of the filth 
is to get rid of the fever. And he insists that “no one ean 
approach a case of typhoid fever without paying some at- 
tention to hygiene,” rightly claiming that hygiene is of the 
greatest importance ; and with it he would “ prefer to carry 
any one through the disease by wines and soups and fresh air, 
rather than by the use of drugs ”’—a doctrine which now meets 
with very general acceptance by the medical profession in all 
civilized eountries. 

Dr. Parkes, in his erudite work on Practical Fy que ne, 
cites many instances from various sources of the production 
of enteric fever by the use of impure water; and while 
neither he nor any other observer believes impure water to be 
the only source of that disease, yet most observers agree in 
the opinion that impure water is a most prolific cause of it. 
Ile mentions the outbreak of typhoid fever which occurred at 
Munich in 1860, at the convent of the Sisters of Charity, in 
which thirty-one persons of one hundred and twenty were 
attacked with that disease, between the 15th of September 
and the 4th of October following. The cause was traced to 
wells impregnated with much organic matter (and among other 
things typhoid dejections), and containing nitrates and lime. 
On the cessation of the use of the water the fever ceased. 

Two years later, or in 1863, a severe epidemic of the same 
fever occurred in the same city among the soldiers, which was 
likewise traced to the use of water impregnated with fecal 
matter. * On ceasing to use the water the disease disappeared.” 
In [865, also, “a very remarkable outbreak of typhoid | fever] 
occurred at Baths, in Scotland, and was traced to drinking 
water contaminated with sewage. In 1865, typhoid fever 


broke out in a girls’ school at Bishopstoke, near Southampton, 


and was traced unequivocally to the bursting of a sewer pipe 
in the well. The water was disagreeable both to taste and 
smell. Seventeen or eighteen persons were affected out of 
twenty-six or twenty-eight. Several very striking instances 
are recorded in Mr. Simons’ Reports by Drs. Seaton, Buchanan 
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and Thorne; and in some of these cases analyses of the water 


were made, which showed it to be impure, and to contain 
organic matters from sewage. “ A very good case,” con- 
tinues Dr. Parkes, “at the Garnkirk works in Glasgow, is 
recorded by Dr. Perry. Dr. De Renzy, the Sanitary Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, has also published a remarkable 
paper on the extinction of typhoid fever in Milbank prison, 
and shows, from statistics of many years, that the fever has 
entirely disappeared since the use of Thames water was given 
up. The disappearance was coincident with the change in the 
water-supply. Two excellent cases are recorded by Dr. 
Clifford Albutt, and one by Dr. Wohlrab, which are free from 
ambiguity. Another clear case is recorded by Dr. Latham. 
Typhoid fever was introduced into a village and spread by 
the ageney of contaminated water.”’* 

Dr. Parkes thinks the evidence not conclusive as to which 
is the greater source of typhoid disease, foul air, or impure 
water. But it seems to me the decision of such a question is 
not important. The evidence which he brings forward amply 
supports the conclusion at which he arrives, namely, that the 
disease may be soonest engendered by impure water; “ two 
or three days only elapsing before the symptoms are marked.” 

The author is of the opinion that “a very sudden and 
localized outbreak, of either typhoid fever or cholera, is 
ilmost certainly owing to introduction of the poison by 
water.” + And he likewise associates many of the most fatal 
maladies of Christendom with the use of impure water. ‘Al- 
though,” he observes, “it is not at present possible to assign 
to every impurity in water its exact share in the production of 
disease, or to prove the precise influence on the public health 
of water which is not extremely impure, it appears certain 
that the health of a community always improves when an 
ibundant and pure water is given ; and, apart from this actual 
evidence, we are entitled to conclude, from other consid- 


erations, that an abundant and good water is a sanitary ne 


ean 
cessity. 7 
The essential poison in all these epidemics of typhoid 


*Practical Hygiene, pp. 46, 47. + /bid., p. 56. t /bid., p. 56 
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fever appears to be associated with bacteria, an alga which is 


known to be numerously developed in the waters of surface 


wells, sewage, sinks, and stagnant pools. Indeed, micro- 
scopists are well acquainted with several varieties of them ; 
and quite recently the eminent German microscopist, Dr. 
Frederick Cohn, has discovered a new alga in well-water at 
Breslau, Germany, which he has named crenothine polys- 
pore. , 

The growing knowledge of etiological causes tends 
strongly to implicate this source as the chief fountain of the 
virulent fevers and miserable cachexias which have for their 
proximate cause the horrid reality of blood-poisoning. ‘ The 
induction is strikingly confirmed in the history of typhoid 
fever and dysentery in the city where the writer lived and 
practised during the earlier part of his professional eareer. 
Before the introduction of water from the country rivulets, and 
a thorough system of street sewerage, both of these diseases, 
with the added one of diphtheria, were alarmingly prevalent 
in the beautiful city of Newburgh and its suburbs. It was a 
matter of grave surprise among its inhabitants that a town so 
beautifully located, so high above the river, with such rare 
advantages for drainage, as its hill-side position afforded, should 
not be the most salubrious spot on earth. But at the period 
of which we are writing (1860) the water was supplied by 
wells and the collections of those infernal cavernous pits called 
cisterns, of which no house was then regarded complete that 
had not, at least, one. There was absolutely no drainage 
except that afforded by the hill-side and the possible cesspool 
from the house sink. To this disability must be added the 
old, time-honored graveyard in the centre of the village, 
around which the inhabitants thickly settled, its position being 
a convenient plateau at a considerable elevation, and, at the 
sume time, easily accessible to the ferry, steamboats, cars, ete. 
Of course, numerous wells supplied the water of the neighbor- 
hood, hans of which were in close proximity to the iniquitous 
graveyard referred to. And even now, within a few yards of 
that ‘city of the dead, stands a public pump in active 


© Quarterly Fournal Microscopic Science, April, 1873 
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demand among people of a certain sort, the water from it be- 
ing cooler in warm weather than that from the hydrant, and 
possessed of some other unexplainable qualities which endear 
it to the palate of these people. To what extent the soakings 
of the graveyard with its crumbling tenements were con- 
cerned in giving the palatable flavor to the beverage it is, of 
course, impossible to say with any degree of precision ; but it 
was never possible for us to ignore the suspicious connection 
altogether, nor to doubt that the relation of the two was that 
of cause and sequence.” 

Meanwhile those infectious diseases, diarrhea and dysen- 
tery, were fatally rife in the Summer months, and typhoid 
fever equally so in the Spring and Autumn. Indeed, there 
are few old inhabitants in that city who have not gone through 

regular siege of those maladies; while many members of 
the community, of every grade and condition, have succumbed 
to their ravages. The most fatal prevalence of the disorders 
was In the immediate neighborhood of the old cemetery 
referred to, extending eastward to the streets below and south- 
ward to the affluent settlements. In each of these localities 
the mnyste rious visitations of typhoid Providence were of 
Trequent and fatal occurrence, attacking doctors and their clients 


liscriminately. The introduction of pure water, closing 
up old wells and cesspools and their allied iniquity—cisterns 

ind the construction of ample sewerage, have measurably 
dissipated those diseases from that city ; and Newburgh may 
now justly claim a high place among the wholesome districts 
of the continent. The sanitary liprovements, however, did 
not reach the antiquated graveyard. That is still retained in 
its midst, a pet infection, which the worship of memories holds 
too sacred for removal or molestation. It is impossible, 
however, to withstand the conviction that it is a serious offence 
against the physical welfare of the city. Indeed, we are 
fully persuaded that as long as we depend upon the distil- 
lations of the earth for a water-supply, whether by well or 
streams, the prevalent method of disposing of the remains of 


¥ | from the author's article in the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
December, 1873, entitled Responsibility of Government for the Public Health. 
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the dead is a mischievous one. The cemetery and graveyard 
must be a source of impurity to both air and water, and a 
serious depravation of the public health. In regard to the 
plague that devastated Persia in 1872, we saw it stated that 
“the commission which was organized for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of the plague which for so long a period 
ravaged certain provinces in Persia, attribute the source of the 
poison to caverns in the earth in which those who died of the 
plague forty years ago were buried, and which caverns have 
recently been reopened. The present plague commenced 
almost immediately upon the opening of these caverns. One 
of the persons first seized had been engaged in this work, and 
is said to have disinterred a quantity of human bones ; another 
person, who likewise had removed some bones from one of 
these caverns, was also attacked. The plague, thus begun, 
spread from these sources as a nucleus ; and from other facts, 
gathered by the commissioners, they decided that this was the 
real origin of the disease.”* 

Similar observations have been made by many writers, and 
the most sceptical individual cannot fail to find corroborative 


evidence of the evil of interring the dead in all our populous 


towns and cities. Naturally enough, the evil is more manifest 
in the Old World than in the New. In England, Mr. 
Chadwick’s “ Report on Interments in Towns,” and the 
* Report on Intramural Sepulture,” of the General Board of 
Health (1850), show “that in church-yards thickly crowded 
with dead | bodies] vapors are given off which, if not productive 
of any specific disease, yet increase the amount both of sickness 
and mortality. In some instances this may be from contami- 
nation of the drinking water; but in other cases, as in the 
houses bordering the old city graveyard, where the water was 
supplied by public companies, the air also must have been in 
fault. In the houses which closely bordered the old city yards, 
which were crowded with bodies, cholera was very fatal in 
Is4; and | was informed,” says Dr. Parkes, “by some 
practitioners that no cases recovered. [ was also informed that 
all other diseases in these localities assumed a very violent and 


* New York Daily Tribune, Oct. yoth, 1873. 
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unfavorable type.”* The writer is speaking of experience in 
London. In Paris the public health has been frequently 
affected injuriously, not only by exhuming the bodies of the 
dead, but also, if Tardieu is to be accredited, by the exhalations 
of graveyards.+ And Foureroy states that “there are a 
thousand instances of the pernicious effects of cadaveric 
exhalations.”+ The evil cannot but increase with the increasing 
age of the earth and the continuance of the present method 
of disposing of the remains of the dead. Sanitary science, 
ere long, will have to deal with it, and the sooner it does so 
and puts an end to intramural burials the better it will be for 
human life. No sentimental regard for the bodies of the dead 
should be allowed to compromise the welfare of the liv ing. But, 
so long as the sentiment of mankind is adverse to the practice 
of burning the remains of the dead, it must be respected, of 
course. It is not too much to hope, however, that the progress 
of enlightenment will ultimately modify the horror which one 
feels in respect of cremation. It matters little in fact what 
hecomes of the bodies of the dead,—indeed, nothing at all to 
the dead. Nature claims her own in the certain process of 
time; and man by having hermetically sealed his body in a 
box and buried it in the earth, only delays a process which is 
as right and proper as it is inevitable and certain. Moreover, 
by delaying the breaking-up of the body and the returning of 
dust to dust, consequences most dire come to it and to 
the bodies of the living. The worms prey upon it; offensive 
vases are generated ; and these are diffused through the soil, 
and tind their way into the subterranean streams that supply 
our wells, escaping finally in the air where they should have 
vone at first. How much better to hasten than to retard the 
requirements of nature, and give back at once to mother earth 
what rightfully belongs to her, and whom it is vain to at- 
tempt to cheat! Let the ancient custom of cremation be 


revived. The welfare of the living, we repeat, is of vastly 


more consequence than the bodies of the dead. 


* Practical Hygiene, p. 126. 


+ Parkes, p. 126. ¢ Dict. d'’ Hygiene, Vol. 1, p. §17. 
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Inanarticle in the Contemporary Review for January, 1874, 
on the Treatment of the Body atte r Death, by Sir Henry 
Thompson, the writer takes exception to intramural dispo- 
sition of the remains of the dead, for the reasons given 
above, and makes a strong argument in favor of cremation, or 
burning. And he quotes some recent examples of the 
process as practised by Dr. L. Brunetti, Professor of Patho- 
logical Anatomy in the University of Padua. ‘ These,” 
he observes, “were exhibited at the Exposition of Vienna, 
when I had the opportunity of examining them with care. 
Professor Brunetti exposed the residue of bodies and parts of 
bodies on which he had practised cremation by different 
methods, and the results of his latest experience may be 
summarized as follows: The whole process of incineration of 
a human adult body occupied three and a half hours. The 
ashes and bone earth weighed 1-70 kilo., about three pounds 
and three-quarters avoirdupois. They were of a delicate 
white, and were contained in a glass box about twelve inches 
long, by eight inches wide, and eight deep. The quantity of 
wood used to effect absolute and complete incineration, may 
be estimated from its weight, about 150 pounds.” Ile adds 
that its cost was one florin and twenty kreutzers, about two 
shillings and four pence, English. 

But let us return to our subject—water. The peculiarity 
of water, to absorb noxious and other elements from all 
possible sources, is not without its compensations in nature 
and human life. The very properties which tend to destroy 
its purity and inorganic simplicity produce a most wholesome 
influence upon the atmosphere. Many of the most noxious 
qualities of impure water are derived, in fact, directly from 


the air as we have seen. Such is especially true of some of 


the most deleterious gases, of which cold water absorbs many 


times its volume, and thus removes from the air, elements, 
to breathe which would be attended with consequences the 
most mischievous. The peculiar influence of water in purify- 
ing and disinfecting the atmosphere, and rendering it thereby 
the better titted to subserve the high purposes of respiration, 


is not, we are confident, so generally appreciated as it deserves 
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to be. The subject is easily illustrated, on a small scale, in 
one’s sleeping apartment. If a pail of pure water be left in 
such a room over night, the air of the apartment in the 
morning will be perceptibly sweeter in consequence, while the 
water itself has acquired a most disagreeable odor and taste. 
This well-known fact illustrates in a forcible manner one of 
the great uses of that element, and the advantages of living 
near large bodies of water. The air of such districts could 
not but be sensibly purer and better calculated to promote long 
life and good health. Prichard, in his Natural [History of 
Man, has remarked the mental and physical superiority of 
people who live on the sea-coast and near large bodies of 
water. While he attributes the fact to the more direct 
influence of water upon the elements of nutrition, we believe 
it is also, in no small degree, owing to the influence of the water 
in depurating the atmosphere of many of those elements which 
necessarily impair its wholesome quality and vitalizing agency. 
~The eradles, or remains of the first nations, of those at 
least who became populous and have left a name celebrated 
in later times,” says Dr. Prichard, “ appear to have been 
extensive plains or villages, traversed by navigable channels, 
and irrigated by perennial and fertilizing streams. Three such 
regions were the scenes of the earliest civilization of the 
nan race, of the first foundation of cities, of the earliest 
political institutions, and of the invention of the arts which 
embellish human life. In one of these, the Semitic or Syro- 
Arabian nations exchanged the simple habits of wandering 
shepherds for the splendor and luxury of Nineveli and Babylon. 
in a second, the Indo-European or Japhetie people brought to 
perfection the most elabcrate of human dialects, destined to 
ecome, in after times aml under different modifications, the 
mother-tongue of the nations of Europe. In a third, the 
land of Ilam, watered by the Nile, were invented hieroglyphical 
literature, and the arts in which Egypt far surpassed all the 
rest of the world in the earlier ages of history.”* 
Due credit should also be given, in this matter, to the 


History of Man, p. 136. London: 1848. 
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influence of ozone in localities bordering the seas and rivers. 


It is well known that ozone is present in the atmosphere of 


the sea in a maximum proportion, and its purifying agency 
can be no small factor in accounting for the superiority of 
sea air. 

The specitic uses of water in sickness and in the prevention 
of disease must not be overlooked altogether in this con- 
nection, although it is no part of our purpose to enter at 
length upon this phase of our subject. As a therapeutic agent, 
water admittedly takes high rank. It is nature’s own febrifuge. 
Its value in all affections of an inflammatory character is 
generally recognized. In gastric disorders and derangements 
of the digestive system generally, pure water possesses highly 
salutary and remedial virtues. It is said of Burke that when 
he was indisposed, his great and only remedy was water, of 
which he drank great quantities, sometimes as much as four 
quarts during a morning—simply water, unmixed with any 
favoring extract, acid, or alcoholic appetizer, or infusion— 
water as hot as he could drink it. ‘ Warm water,” he said, 
“would relax and nauseate, but hot water was the finest 
stimulant and most powerful restorative in the world.” Ile 
seems to have had “ water on the brain,” as well as in it. But 
his contidence in the remedial virtues of his favorite specitic 
was not misplaced, as physicians well know. The course 
pursued by him when ill was wiser that of his contemporaries, 
who were bled, blistered and * bolused” to death, secundem 
artem, according to the most approved practice of his time. 
But the medical common-sense of mankind of today is not 
equal to that of the distinguished Burke of the last century. 
If it were so, there would be fewer doctors and druggists and 
smaller incomes on the part of those that survived the 
decline of the number of nostrum-venders and nostrum- 
takers. 

So vastly important is water from a therapeutic point of 
view, that a new school of medicine was established in New 
York, a few years since (1855), with water as its chief corner- 
stone (liquid). It proposed to cure all curable—and many 
incurable—diseases by a judicious use of water and the 
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adjuvants of sunlight, air, diet and other hygienic agents and 
influences. The broad principle on which the hydropathie 
system of therapeutics was founded is, that disease is remedial 
effort on the part of nature in the direction of health—towards 
restoring the normal equilibrium of the organism. Its oracles 
maintained that such remedial effort (disease) required wise 
control only, exciting, diffusing or repressing, according to the 
nature and occasion of the special affection. All these ends, 
it was contended, could be attained by water, of a temperature 
and mode of application which the peculiar exigencies of the 
individual case demanded. The rationale of morbid action 
thus formulated is unquestionably sound; the therapeutics is 
simply nonsense. 

llowever that may be, following up the wild impulse of 
the one idea, having for its raison T tre the flagrant abuses 
and absurdities of the * regular” practice, increased and intensi- 
tied by exaggerated reports of marvellous cures by water, the 
hydropathic movement gained rapidly in public favor and 
public patronage, bringing into its ranks many worthy members 
of the regular profession who were disaffected with the 
vrovelling routine of * scientitic ” medicine. Medical * reform ” 
seems to have been the dominant idea, taken up and preached 
by men and women who were ignorant of the tirst elements 
of medicine. For a time hydropathiy became the rage of the 


world. Institutions, titted up at great expense, and with most 


ingenious devices for applying the “ water-cure,” sprung up in 


all civilized countries, and were filled to overflowing with the 
diseased and infirm of every variety. The one idea of the 
ignorant peasant of Graefenberg, Priessnitz, swept the two 
lemispheres, and for a time seemed destined to revolutionize 


the medical sense of the time and extinguish the medical lore 


of 


ages. But a few years of actual experience with the 
disorders of mankind sufficed to convince the hare-brained 
enthusiasts who engineered the movement that the ills of the 
race are too deeply rooted and of a character too subtle and 
chronic to be washed out with a few buckets of water and a 
tew hours’ soaking between the wrappings of a sheet pack 
or the folds of a wet-wrapper. And thus ended a movement 
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which did much good and also much evil. While many were 
washed by it into untimely graves, the tragedies perpetrated 
with the lance, calomel and antimony were checked in a 


c 


measure through its influence in bringing into clearer view the 
hygienic importance of water. 
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|. The Wealth of Nations. By Avam Smirn. 


2. Alton Locke 4 the Autobiography of ad Chartist. By 
(, Kinestey. 


a, Report of the Royal Commission of 1869 upon 
British Trades- Un ions. 


Ix the last days of the Second Empire, a French carica- 
turist, masking with his playful satire one of the deepest 
political truths of modern times, sketched Napoleon III as 
presiding over a meeting of farm-yard fowls, intended to 
represent the French nation. ‘“ My good friends,” says he, 
‘I have ealled you together to consider with what sauce you 
should be eaten.” ‘ But we don’t want to be eaten !” objected 
his hearers. ‘ Keep to the question!” replies the president, 
sternly; “that remark is irrelevant.” For ages past, the 
laborers of the world’s vineyard have been making the same 





protest to their masters, and receiving the same answer. But 
this straightforward cutting of the Gordian knot is no longer 





possible. Slowly and painfully, the logic of events has de- 
monstrated the great truth that the strength of a nation lies not 





4 in brilliant courts and colossal standing armies, but in the hands 
2 and hearts of her working men ;* and that those working men 
"a are not a mere inert mass, created solely to be fed upon by 
J those above them, but a congeries of sentient and intelligent 


units, conscious that they too have rights of their own, and 
fully determined to maintain those rights to the utmost. One 


***T shall account myself king,’ said Henry IV of France, ‘‘ when every 


peasant in my kingdom has a fowl to dine upon.” Compare this just and 
noble sentiment with Louis the Fourteenth’s famous : Z’£ fat, c'est moi ! eighty 
years later, and the French Revolution is explained. 
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of the most formidable problems how confronting Europe is 


to determine labor’s rightful place in a world originally framed, 
one would suppose, for the sole benefit of capital. 

We say “ Europe ” advisedly, for in the United States this 
momentous question can hardly be said to exist. Free alike 
from the one-sided trading system of England, and from the 
crushing military mania of the Continent, America offers to 
every industrious workman what he considers his s#mmwm 
bonum—* a clear tield, and no favor.” In Europe it is far 
otherwise. The creed which branded all industry as a disgrace, 
handed down from days when wholesale theft and murder 
were the only occupations worthy of a gentleman, has survived 
the disappearance of robber-barons and Jes droits de la seigneu- 
rie; and although no gentleman of our time would be likely to 
declare point-blank that it is a degradation to support one’s self 
by manual labor, it would not be easy to find one who could 
honestly affirm that he had not often felt and acted as if he 
thought sO. 

The fact is—and such a fact cannot be repeated too often, 
for it gives the clew to half the strikes and trade-quarrels in 
existence—that although the outward symbols of caste are 
gone forever, its spirit still lives unchanged. No tradesman 
can now be punished by law for “ wearing bravery suiting 
not with his degree,” nor can the patrician be distinguished 
by his plume and embroidery from the plebeian in his flat 
cap and gray jerkin; but neither has yet outgrown the fatal 
conviction that the other is his naturalenemy. Strive against 
the feeling as they may, the workman is still a mutineer in 
the eyes of the capitalist, and the capitalist a tyrant in those 
of the workman. Few words have ever had a sadder 
significance than the grotesque compliment paid by the sturdy 
grenadier of George the Fourth’s time to a young ofticer who 
had befriended him: * God bless you, my lord! there ain't a 
bit o’ the fe ntleman about you e 

Ilence it comes that every great European nation, instead 
of forming one homogeneous whole, is made up of two 
opposing parties, the men of means and the men of muscle. 
Both have their leaders, their regulations, their treasury, their 
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organized system of action. Their ordinary attitude toward 
each other is an armed neutrality known as “ employment,” 
varied at times by an open and bitter conflict, termed “strike ” 
or “ lock-out,” according as it is the work of the one party or 
the other, the penalty of defeat being bankruptcy for this 
side, and death by starvation for that. In a word, the much- 
vaunted * universal peace” of traffic and manufacture is 
really a universal and well-organized civil war, waged upon 
certain recognized belligerent principles known as the laws of 
trade. 

And, all the while, there are in both these contending 
armies men of warm heart and kindly temper, men who are 
honestly desirous of ending the age-long feud, and making 
the two hostile forces work in concert instead of in opposition. 
There are masters who wish to gain the good-will of their 
men, and men who wish to do profitable and faithful service to 
their masters ; yet both, as if bound by some infernal spell, 
seem doomed to go on misunderstanding, fearing, and hating 
each other, from the cradle to the grave. 

Is there no remedy, then, for this deplorable state of 
things ¢ Undoubtedly there is; but it requires time for its 
application, and time is precisely what many of those 
concerned can least afford to give it. The banners of the 
relieving force may be seen waving in the distance, but while 
it is slowly advancing, man after man of the beleaguered 
garrison falls and dies. The immediate forerunners of every 
great social reform, like Arnold Von Winkelried, at Sempach, 
perish in making the breach through which their followers 
sweep onward to victory; but the struggling laborer of the 
period, be he ever so stanch and devoted, cannot quite forget 
his own sufferings in the promised happiness of posterity. None 
but those who have actually experienced it know how bitter an 
ordeal it is for any man to sacrifice all that makes life worth 
having, to the faint and far-off prospect of a deliverance 
which he well knows that he can never live to see. The 


future is very distant, the present very hard. To one who, 


mere machine as some choose to think him, has nerves and 


feelings like their own, the gnawing hunger, the tireless 
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hearth, the ragged clothes through which rain and wind bite 
so keenly—the dreary return home, tired out by long seeking 
for work in vain, to tind his children erying for food, and his 
wife weeping silently in a corner of the cheerless room, long 
since stripped of all its scanty furniture—are grim realities, 
beside which the visionary glories of future liberty and 
happiness appear indeed too dim and distant. 

A modern traveller has asserted that the higher classes of 
all civilized countries are very much alike, and that those who 
wish to find diversity of character must seek it among the 
common people. This is indeed true, but only to a certain 
extent. Climate, creed, hereditary privilege, may produce many 
superticial differences, but the broad foundation of human 
wants and human feelings is the same in each and all. In 
every civilized State of the present day, the sufferings of the 
laboring class, with their causes and their consequences, have 
a sad and fearful uniformity. At this very moment, 
[reland and Russia, thousands of miles apart, differing in 


race, religion, temper, climate, language, government, every- 


thing that distinguishes man from man, are being scourged by 


the self-same calamity. In both cases, an impulsive and 
unpractical movement has been followed by distress, disaster, 
and a crushing load of debt. In both, the outrages of a few 
frantic extremists have brought undeserved odium upon a 
whole class; and in both, the government has aggravated by 
ill-judged and blundering intervention the evil that it sought 
to cure, which has been further intensified a thousand-fold by 
the rapacity of local money-lenders, ever ready to fatten upon 
the misfortunes of the needy. The Irish tenant-farmer holds 
at its original rent land which gives him barely a quarter of 
its original yield. The Russian peasant has been paying for 
years past (in addition to an annual poll-tax of 15 roubles, 
about $12) from 20 to 25 per cent. interest upon the purchase- 
money of land originally bought at 98 cents an acre, while in 
many cases worth barely 35 cents. The natural result has 
been Nihilism inthe one case, and anti-rent agitation in the other. 

This, of itself, would suffice to point its own moral ; but 
even this is not all. The same causes have produced other 
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and far darker consequences. In the stern old medieval 
days, the worst that irresponsible despotism could inflict was 
death or banishment. But in this “ civilized and enlightened ” 
age, numbers who can find, amid its enlightenment and its 
civilization, no means of keeping body and soul together, are 
daily inflicting either penalty upon themselves. [low many 
men have been forced into self-banishment during the 
last ten years, the immigration statistics of the United States 
can bear witness. Of the worse horrors to which many others 
have been driven, one instance, out of hundreds which are only 
too well-authenticated, may suffice here. During the agricultu- 
ral distress of 1873, a Russian peasant, whose family were 
starving around him, at length succeeded in obtaining a little 
food for them by mortgaging his whole Summer’s labor 
to a wealthy farmer. He then humbly represented to his 
employer that, as he had no means of providing food 
for himself during the stipulated period, he hoped that it 
might be included in the arrangement. To this appeal the 
modern Shylock gruffly answered that he might “shift for 
himself, and be d——d, for it was no concern of his.” What 
was the poor wretch to do‘ To “lay his case before the 
proper authorities,” or to ventilate it in the columns of some 
influential journal, was not for a helpless drudge like him. 
What he actually did, if somewhat unretined, was at least 
tolerably significant. He sat down by his hard-hearted 
employer's door, and cut his own throat. * 

These, it may be argued, are extreme cases ; for there are 
many people who apparently consider everything that occurs 
in Ireland an exceptional phenomenon, not to be judged by 
any known rule; while as to Russia, they seem to think that 
calamities happening at such a distance cannot matter much 
to any one but the sufferers themselves : 

‘* Mutato nomine, de 
Fabula narratur.” 

Thirty years ago, before the flood of emigration had come to 

sweep away so many thousands of “surplus mouths,” every 


* This story is literally true, and occurred during the writer's residence in 
Russia 
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ninth person in wealthy, commercial England was a pauper, 
the number of those receiving parish relief being nearly two 
millions! This is surely a fact worth noting ; and to it may be 
added another fact even less easy to forget, and quite recent 
enough to be fresh in the recollection of many who are still 
young. In Manchester, at the very centre of England’s 
manufacturing industry, among men whose colossal wealth 
had passed into a proverb, an English father and mother 
deliberately murdered one of their own children, in order (as 
they themselves afterwards confessed) to profit by the money 
which would be allowed them for the funeral! Well might 
the English Jeremiah, commenting upon this ghastly incident, 
say in his trenchant fashion: “ When the worst horror which 
the fervent Hebrew fancy could conceive, suddenly confronts 
us as a fact in the life of an English household, it is surely 
full time that something were done.” * 

The vast superiority of the present age to its predecessors, 
and the priceless benefits conferred by it upon mankind, are 
a favorite theme with historians ; and within certain limits, 
they are undeniably right. In all appliances of health and 


comfort, in facilities for acquiring knowledge, in rapidity and 


completeness of intercommunication, the nineteenth century 
is immeasurably in advance of the eighteenth. Lord 


Macaulay's famous sareasm upon the unreasoning sentimental- 
ism Which regrets “those good old times when men died 
faster in our pure country air than they now die in our most 
crowded cities, and died faster in our crowded cities than they 
now die on the coast of Guiana,” was not overstrained. 
Arguing, as usual, froma part to the whole, many admirers 
of the new regi boldly assert that the condition of the 
working-classes has improved as markedly as everything else, 
and call upon the present generation of laborers to be thankful 
for unnumbered blessings. The latter would indeed have 
good cause tor thankfulness, were this rose-colored estimate 
correct. But /s it so 4 

Let us look at the case of an ordinary English working 
man, who has just heard a lecture on this subject, from a 


*Carlyle’s Past and Present. 
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speaker whom he has every reason to believe sincere and 
well-informed. He hears much of the superior benefits 
enjoyed by the laboring classes of the nineteenth century, and 
the manifold troubles endured by those of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth. This view strikes him, as well it may. He has 
heard that many Russian mechanies toil fourteen, sixteen, or 
even twenty hours consecutively, in an overheated atmosphere, 
rank with poisonous gases, for a pittance which he himself 
would consider tantamount to nothing at all. He has seen it 
stated that in many parts of Germany the operatives are free- 
thinkers and Socialists to a man, being absurd enough to 
believe it somewhat hard that they should be heavily taxed to 
maintain an expensive court and a vast standing army, while 
receiving no particular privileges except the “right” of 
serving three years in the imperial army—a right which they 
would very gladly relinquish if they could. Ile has been 
told that till very recently (though this is happily being 
amended now) the French workmen employed in the most 
dangerous and destructive trades—e. g., the manufacture of 
white lead, ete. were often the most poorly paid of all, 
perhaps because, dying, as so many of them did, within the 
year, they were not supposed to care much whether they lived 
well or ill during the interval. 

Bearing all this in mind, and recalling, in addition, how 
often he has grumbled over his own ease as a hard one, our 
workman naturally feels somewhat curious to know what 
manner of men they were who, three or four hundred years 
ago, were so unspeakably worse off than himself. He 
borrows a history of England, and reads, with ever-increasing 
amazement, of Westminster apprentices stipulating that they 
should not be obliged to eat fresh salmon oftener than thrice 
a week, of simple yeomen luxuriating upon “chines of beef 
and tankards of strong ale,” of the English commonalty under 
Elizabeth and James I being described as * the best-fed people 
in Europe.” Small blame to him if he grow bewildered in 
the face of such contradictions, and begin to suspect that 
either the lecturer or the historian must be gifted with more 
imagination than veracity. 
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But were our enquirer to pursue his researches a little 
farther, he would encounter other facts even more startling 
than these. Ile would find that in 1776, three years after the 
publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, an inquisitive 
gentleman named Arthur Young (one of those troublesome 
persons who insist.upon testing a plausible statement instead 
of taking it for granted) travelled through England in quest 
of reliable information respecting labor and its wages. He 
found that the minimum was six shillings ($1.50) a week, and 
the maximum &s. 6d, ($2.12). In 1850, Mr. Caird, going 
over the same ground with the same object, found that in 
seventy-one years the maximum had only risen to sixteen 
shillings, while the minimum had remained at six. Reading 
these figures, our workman will probably consider that they 
do not indicate any very rapid advance of prosperity among 
his class, especially when taken in connection with the 
depreciation of money by the Californian and Australian 
* gold-tinds,” and the enormous rise in the price of all 
necessaries. Ile may possibly reflect, too, that even the poor 
sixteenth-century wretches, who had to content themselves 
with such hard fare as salmon and corned-beef, were, after all, 
not much worse off than himself, whose consumption of meat 
(to supply the exhaustion of nine or ten hours’ hard work 
daily) is twenty-tive pounds per annum, or one pound 
weekly ! 

The etfeet of these discoveries will be in no way lessened, 
should he happen to light upon the statistical report presented 
to the British Government in 1870-1, from which he will learn 
that at that time the maximum of wages (in Northumberland) 
was from Iss. to 20s. per week, while in Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire, the rate fell as low as seven! It is true that this 
estimate refers chiefly to field-labor; but none the less must it 
be held a somewhat noteworthy fact, that in this age of 
* unexampled prosperity,” there should be thousands of 
Englishmen who are rewarded for enduring cold, wet, hard 


work in all weathers, and the racking rheumatism which is 


* This and many other statistics cited in the text, are taken from the official 
returns of the last British census 
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many an English toiler’s life-long companion, by having to 
support life (and not unfrequently to bring up a family as well) 
upon twenty-five cents a day. 

Compared with the Dorsetshire clown, the skilled me- 
chanic of Lancashire or Staffordshire, on 22s., 25s. or 27s. weekly, 
may appear fortunate enough at first sight; but when the 
balance is fairly struck, he will be found to have little in his 
favor. The farm-hand has at least sunshine, green fields, 
pure country air. The artisan is pent up all day in a dark, 
dingy, stifling work-room, amid the hissing of steam and the 
rattle of machinery, hot, dirty, reeking with perspiration, his 
eyes red and inflamed, his mouth parched, the pores of his 
skin clogged with cotton-fluff or iron-tilings, from which no 
precaution can wholly free that poisonous atmosphere. His 
‘home” is ordinarily a small, dismal, over-crowded room in 
some gloomy back-street, fluttering with dirty linen and tainted 
with soot and filth: and seldom indeed does he see anything 
beyond the box of smoke-begrimed mignonette upon his 
window-sill,* to remind him that there is still a region where 
God's creation is not yet defaced by man’s money-getting. 

“ But,” urges some political economist who would think 
himself miserably poor on a thousand dollars a year, “is not 
twenty-tive shillings a week enough to keep any working man ‘ 
What more can he want, in Hleaven’s name /*. What, indeed ¢ 
unless the working man should happen to have an ailing wife, 
and six or seven young children. A Malthusian, of course, 
would exclaim, with a righteous indignation, that such a man 
has no right to marry at all; but in this as in many other cases, 
although example may be better than precept, precept seems 
to be much easier than example. When a ruined marquis 
elopes with a portionless lady of rank, and begets sons whom 
he will induct into government sinecures, and daughters whom 
he will marry to gouty old millionaires, it is “ romantic 
devotion.” When a hard-working man takes a hard-working 
woman to cheer his loneliness, and * hold his house together a 
bit.” it is * improvident folly.” 

* The constant appearance of these miniature gardens in the most squalid 


parts of Manchester, Wigan and Oldham, is, to those who rightly understand it, 
e of the most pathetic sights in existence. 
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This, indeed, is one of our most flagrant errors in dealing 


with the labor problem, and a point upon which the working 
man (who is in reality a far shrewder fellow than many of his 
self-appointed judges) has just ground of complaint against us. 
Having once spoken of him as a working man, we appear to 
set it down as an immutable law that he shall be that and 
nothing else. That he should, under any circumstances, become 
a playing man—that, in other words, he should presume to 
wish to enjoy his life a little as others do, seems too monstrous 
for belief. Whether or not his critics really expect him to go 
on working without intermission, like an automaton, from the 
cradle to the grave, they certainly treat him as if they did. If 
he is seen lying upon the grass on a bright Sunday morning, 
enjoying a momentary glimpse of God’s sunshine and free air, 
the clergyman asks him why he is not at church, and the 
capitalist sneers at him as an idle dog. If he sits down to have 
a friendly glass with two or three of his comrades, he is 
denounced as a “drunken raseal, wasting his money in tippling 
like all the rest of them.” If he frequents lectures and 
reading-rooms, he is suspected of being a Socialist; if he 
prefers beer and skittles, he is branded as an ignorant clod ; 
if he marries and has a family, he is reviled for having 
burdened the State with surplus mouths, and transgressed all 
the laws of political economy. 

Many people are fond of asserting that the advocates of 
labor deal merely in) mouthing denunciations and vague 
rhetorical generalities, instead of appealing to plain facts. 
This is, unhappily, far too true; and the pernicious effect of 
such a practice in harming the cause which it is intended to 
help, cannot be too severely condemned, But the * plain facts,” 
when appealed fo, are anything themselves but rose-colored. 
Take for example the case of an employé on one of the great 
English railways: a man advanced in years, and with a sick 
wife to support—who was on duty eighteen hours daily, for 
eighteen shillings a week. A comrade falling suddenly ill, 
this man was kept at his post for three nights together, till he 
fell asleep from sheer exhaustion ; and a fatal collision occurring, 
nothing but a timely discovery of the facts saved him from 
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heing held responsible, and punished for “ carelessness.” 
Again, an operative employed ina cloth-factory accidentally 
spilt some grease upon his fabric, making a slight stain, hardly 
visible to any ordinary eye, though an expert would probably 
have detected it. At first he thought of concealing the 
mishap, but, changing his mind, reported it to the “over- 
looker,” one of whose duties is to deduct from men’s wages 
the cost of any damage done by them. This worthy eyed him 
for a moment in contemptuous silence, and then growled * I'll 
‘bate you ten shillings for the damage, and five more for bein’ 
such a fool as to tell me!” Such are a few of the experi- 
ences of English working men. The far sorer troubles of English 
working women have already been chronicled by far abler 
pens than mine, and immortalized by a great poet of the last 
veneration in words which will make the Song of the Shirt 
undying as lis own name. 

Considering the inevitable effect of such occurrences upon 
the naturally combative temper of the English laborer, 
and the constant efforts of designing knaves to hound him on 
to violence for their own selfish ends, it speaks well for him 
that the popular outbreaks of the past half century have been 
so few. The “ Peterloo” massacre at Manchester, the fight 
in the Birmingham Bull-Ring, the Wigan riots of 1848, the 
attack upon the Birkenhead Town-hall two years later, were 
indeniably frightful; but in each and all of these cases the 
outburst ended almost as soon as it began. “I’m noan for 
sheddin’ 0° blood,” said a north-country artisan, with the hard 
common-sense Of his class ; ** 'd nawther kill a mon nor hurt 
i mon; but I feel *twud be low for a raisonable mon to starve 
to death loike a dumb craytur, and I will’nt do’t. I’m noan 
for pullin’ doon mills and smashin’ machines, for I knaw that 
way 0’ goin’ on “Il niver stop invention; but I’se talk—I’se 
mak’ as big a din as iver 1 can. Them that goovern us mun 
do some’at; they mun mak’ new ord’nances, for I knaw it’s 
noan right that poor folk should starve.” This homely 
prophecy has already begun to fulfil itself, and to bear out the 
rough-hewn wisdom of this Aristotle in fustian. The “ talking” 
las indeed proved more efficacious than the “sheddin’ 0’ 
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blood.” The Reform Bill of 1831 did not, certainly, usher in 
the golden age that many of its admirers so confidently 
predicted ; but it gave a death-blow to one of the foulest of 
modern political abuses, and became, as has been justly 
remarked, the * Magna Charta of the common people.” The 
* monster petition ” of 1848 ended as a failure and a scoff, but 
nine-tenths of its more important stipulations are now the law 
of England. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that the labor question, 


like eve ry other, has two sides to it. Masters, like men, are 
of various kinds, and nothing can be more unjust (as the 
workmen ire always the tirst to admit when left to the exercise 

yh sound natural judgine nt) than to condemn good 


alike < simply because both haapoy i to belong To tlic 


s came ee . 
lf the employe be pained and indignant at being 
*.) 1° P } re . : 4 
with discontent and rebellion merely for lavine 


done his best for himself and those dependent on 


Hn, the chiplovei lot ss so to find himself cursed 


* Tole ited TVrablit, SUCKING thie blood of 


; thie Pool that he Hay 
roll im wealth when im re ality hi is lighting ar -perately, and 
With: am ae hing heart, to save the concern which carries with 
it all his own hard-earned savings, and the future hopes of his 
children. This is neither all lnaginary hor ah exceptional 
Cuse, as aids Hien How living know to thei COrt. Moreover, 
it happens only too frequently, that circumstances beyond the 
control of either party (as the present state of the Lancashire 
cotton trade sufficiently shows) place their rival claims in such 
direct antagonism, that one or the other sees/ fall; and each, 
warped by suffering and peril, naturally lays npon his opponent 
the blame of a calamity for which the latter is in no way 
answerable. Such a situation js depicted with photographic 
truth and vividness by a single passage of Charlotte Bronte, 
who had herself lived among English workmen till she knew 
them by heart. The speakers are a distressed mechanic and 
a struggling mianutfacturer : 

“Ye're a raight down hard’un!” said the man. * Will’nt 
ye give us a bit more time ¢ Will’nt ye consent to mak’ yer 
charges a bit more slowly <” 
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“And what difference would it make if I did? Am I the 
whole body of clothiers in Yorkshire ¢ answer me that!” 

“Ye're yourseln.” 

“And only myself; and if I were to stand still while 
others are rushing on, I should be trodden down at once. If | 
were to do what you ask me, I should be bankrupt within a 
month; and would my bankruptey put bread into your 
hungry children’s mouths ¢” * 

Ilere, at least, is perfect openness on both sides ; it would 
he well if the two parties could always state their respective 
cases to each other as frankly and fairly. While the world 
lasts, there must always be employers and employed ; and the 
best thing thes can do is to try to understand each other a 
little better, the more instructed class being naturally bound 


yset the example. When a French philanthropist proposed 


to “cease executing murderers,” and to substitute prison 
ment tor life, Alphon Karr observed ith Cqual wit and 
truth, * Tell Messieurs the murderers, then, to cease executing 

Thos who wish thi laboring classes “to behave like 


enw’ should by ein I) treating them as such ; ind it is only 


o admit that in many cases this has already been loyally 
nd manfully done. Any cue who ha been much abroad in 
manutact ining districts of Kneland, will have heard, aly 

ine and oft, some sturdy mechanic, with a gleam of honest 
dmiration and gratitude on his hard face, tell how *t’ maister” 
urnished them with dining-roomis and reading roots, set up 
it his own cost, fans and * clearing wheels ~ to purify the air 
of the working roots, visited those of them who were sick or 
disabled, and never forgot to have some present read) for 
the children at Christmas-time. Such things sink deep into 
the solid Anglo-Saxon nature, slow to receive impressions, but 
slower still to part with them when received. Few more 
pregnant anecdotes have ever been told than that of the north- 
country manufacturer, who, riding home after nightfall during 
i great strike, came upon a body of his own workmen, who 
ul turned out in the cold and darkness to stand guard around 
house, lest the indiscriminate vengeance of their comrades 
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should light upon the man who, as they all felt, had done his 
best for them. A few more such men and such masters, and 
the world would have seen the last of trade-feuds and class- 
hatreds. 

“ But, after all,” some pessimist will object, “ what does all 
this amount to’ Granted that some few employers do treat 
their employés as they ought, can they bring the emancipation 
of the laboring class any nearer? Does it not rather tend to 
show that the balance is still heavily on the other side‘ In 
all the weary centuries during which labor has been struggling 
for its daily bread, what has it ga‘ne/d 72 What has the 
progress of science and knowledge done for //, save to bring it 
more under the control of men whose sole object is to enrich 
themselves, who hold that their duty toward God is to remember 
Him for an hour every Sunday while forgetting him all 
the rest of the week, and their duty toward their neighbor to 
undersell him if he be an equal, and overwork him if an 
inferior ¢” 

The answer to such a question is easy. Labor has gained 
the discovery of a power well worth even the heavy price 
paid for it—a power which, handled aright, can overmatch 
any opposition, and ward off the effects of any calamity. 
The name of that power is comprn ation ; and this brings us to 
the most important part of our subject, 77z.: Trades-Unions, 
in order to obtain a clear idea of which, we must look back a 
little into the past. 

Five or six centuries ago, the government kept the regu- 
lation of the labor question, as of every other, so completely 
in its own hands, that those immediately concerned had but 
little power in the matter; and that little, as might be 
expected, was wholly on the side of the masters. The first 
great English strike on record occurred under Edward III, 
immediately after the destroying sweep of the “ Black Death” 


in 1349. Partly from discontent with their wages, and partly 


from the panic caused by the ravages of the pestilence, 
workmen of all classes deserted their occupations in such 
numbers, that “ neither could any house be built, nor plough- 
share shapen”; and even the additions to the king’s own 
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palace (a startling fact in those despotic times) were at a 
stand-still like everything else. 

But the man of Crécy and Calais was as prompt and 
unyielding with his own subjects as he had been with the 
armies of France. Out came the famous “ Statute of Labor,” 
which is one of the most striking examples extant of the 
vast difference between the present and the past in their 
respective views of political economy. It enacted that every 
man or woman, whether free or bond, within the age of 
threescore, not having landed property or other means of 
livelihood, should be bound to work for any employer 
requiring their labor, at the ancient rate of wages; that no 
combinations should he pt pmitte d aMNvongd the working-classes; 
and that all artificers, servants, and laborers refusing to serve, 
or even venturing to leave the town or hundred to which they 
belonged, should be punished by fine, imprisonment, or the 
stocks ! 

This last clause has a qlehu audscripti flavor startling 
enough in the * Merrie England” which even then vaunted 
itself as the freest country in Europe. But even under this 
royal discipline, and in the teeth of civil war, riot, pestilence, 
arbitrary restriction, and the thousand other troubles of those 
iron times, the English commons grew and flourished, while 
the barriers raised around them by the feudal tyranny were 
already tottering to their fall. The devastating Wars of the 
Roses, in which the proudest heads of Britain fell by scores 
on the battle-tield or the scaffold, overthrew those barriers at 
once and forever: and the great conflict which was the death- 
day of feudal England on the one hand, was the birthday ot 
industrial England on the other. The blood of that fearful 
carnage had hardly dried, when the thriving condition of the 
Knglish commonalty Was already attracting the notice of so 
keen an observer as Philippe de Comines, the Burgundian his 
torian of France, who, on returning from his visit to England, 
reported to his master that the common people were well- 
governed, prosperous, and happy, and that even the miseries 
of the civil war had fallen chietly upon those who waged it.* 


*** Et ainsi tombe le malheur sur ceux qui font la guerre.” 
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Freed from its former shackles, the progress of native 
industry was steady and rapid: and that inscrutable Provi- 
denee, which so often chooses the worst men to achieve the 
best objects, selected as its champion the cruel and the profli- 
vate Edward IV. Merciless as anv of his predecessors, he 
nevertheless saw clearly what they had, one and all, failed to 
see, that the future of England lay not in sword and lanee, 
but in loom, trowel, and ploughshare. lence, although his own 
blood was as noble as that of any Plantagenet, he sided with 
the burghers against the barons from the very first; and the 
zealous support viven to his Cause, during the war, ly London 
and the other great towns, showed that the appreciation was 
mutual. When the last of the barons fell, in the person of 
Warwick, the king-maker, the burghers felt that their time 
had come at last. 

And so, indeed, it had. So rapidly did the resources of 
Kngland develop themselves under the comparatively peaceful 
rule of Henry VII, that that economical sovereign (who 
himsclf encouraged native trade and industry as much as his 
miserly nature would let him) contrived to accumulate, in a 
reign of less than twenty-three years, fully 30,000,000, a sum 
as considerable then as ST0.Q000,000 would be now. This was 
so far fortunate, inasmuch as without this reserve-fund, the 
splendid prodigalities oft his successor would have borne 
heavily upon a people already straitened by the sudden rise of 
prices caused Iyy the influx of precious metals into Europe 
from the newly-discovered mines of South America. 

It might have been thought that the Eneland of that 
period, torn by religious feuds, pressed by commercial scarcity, 
and stirred I anever bolder and more intractable spirit of 
popular liberty, was the very last kingdom which a prince of 
Henry the Kielth’s imperious temper could be expected to rule 
with success. But the event proved otherwise. With all his 
overbearing pride and monstrous cruelty, he never forgot for 
a moment the great truth which so many of his predecessors 
had ignored to their cost, that the natural enemies of an 
absolute monarch are not the plebeians but the patricians. 


Accordingly, while butchering his nobles and beheading his 
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wives, he contrived to be popular with the commonalty to the 
very last; and on the single occasion when his purposes came 
into direct collision with their interests, he \ ielded with the 
same genial frankness wherewith he had joined the sports of 
his archers around the May-pole. 

This popularity Was hot, as has otten been asserted, wholly 
due ( ither to the dazzling effect ot his handsome person and 
magniticent display, or to the hearty joviality with which he 
shared the exercises and pastimes of his poorest subjects. lis 
real hold upon the affections of his people was their instinctive 
rece onition of the fact that. despite his tierce femiper and 
headstrong impatience ot opposition, he was a thorough 
Enel hman at heart, and regarded them not as mere nameless 
wasts of burden, but as free men and women. They long 
retained a erate ful remembrance of his emphatic provision for 
thre support of “all that bee impotent, feeble, lame, or otherwise 
unable to worke (such being poore im very deede), and lykewise 
their children, until the \ bee of age To care for themselves.” 

This was as it should be; but the royal John Bull had an 
English head as well as an English heart, and was in no way 
inclined to extend his charity to the able-bodied “tramps ” 
vith whom the dissolution of the monasteries and the great 


feudal esteblishments had recently flooded all England. With 


ib Ihe quickly showed, he had ho sympathy whatever, 
\lI subsequent Vagrant Acts “pale their ineffectual fires’ 


vcside the grim, business-like conciseness of Bluff Harry's 

mous ordinance: “As for all sturdy, mighty and valiant 
hegvwars, which do go to and fro in this realm, craving alms 
for their idlesse . the tirst tyine thev bee found so offending, 


They shall he soundly SCOLLPO' d for a publick ell ample. The 


‘cond Tyie their ear shall bee cut off : and the thirde, they 


hall incontinently be put To death.” Under such legislation, 


or trade. 


All this time the trading * ouilds ” of London and the 


pauperism was not likely to be a very thrivin 
other great towns were rising upon the ruins of overthrown 
feudalism, to a height which the latter had never attained. 
The cloth-workers, whose broad pieces hade paid the cost of 


Poitiers and Agincourt, the goldsmiths, whose * benevolences” 
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had replenished the coffers of Edward IV, the grocers who 
founded national schools and endowed national charities, the 
mercers and silk merchants whom Ilenry VII himself 
delighted to honor—might well consider themselves a power 
in the State, second to none on its own ground. Nor did they 
always abide by that limit. "The men of the people had 
already begun to rival the “blue blood” on fields which the 
latter held peculiarly its own. The best knights of France 
and Italy had fallen before Sir John Hawkwood, the son of a 
Cheapside tailor. A city clothier’s apprentice had become 
Sir Edward Osborne, Councillor of State, and ancestor of the 
future Dukes of Leeds. An Ipswich butcher-lad had risen to 
be the greatest man in England, and had barely missed 
exchanging his Cardinal’s hat for the triple crown itself. 
Later on in the same period, an obscure Warwickshire youth, 
whose father was a wool-comber of Stratford-on-A von, became 
the associate of princes, and the greatest Englishman of all 
time; while a rough Plymouth seaman, half sailor and half 
pirate, cireumnavigated the globe with a single vessel, and 
bearded in their own waters the noblest hidalgos of Spain. 
Meanwhile, war having changed from a pastime to a trade, 
commerce was beginning to reverse the act of Brennus, by 
casting her gold into the scale to counterpoise the sword. 
Even the brilliant and warlike Francis | eould not restore to 
the Montmoreney s and the Rohans the power which Louis XI 
had transferred to curriers and silk-weavers; while the 
Genoese bankers’ refusal of ‘a loan to Philip II, at the insti- 
gation of their English brethren, delaved the coming of the 
Armada for a whole vear. 

The sixteenth century, indeed, may well be called the 
golden ave of English labor. The resources of the country 
were amply sufficient for a population numbering barely two 
millions. Competition there was little or none, the demand 
for workmen being often greater than the supply. In those 
days of small capitals, any man might become a master, and 
any master might rise to be the head of a guild. (rood food, 


manly sports, honest labor, frequent holidays, the discipline 


of service without servitude, made the English commonalty 
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what their bitterest enemies justly styled them, “the freest 
and the tiercest people in Christendom.” The men who, in 
1588, answered Elizabeth's call for tive thousand men and 
fifty ships by furnishing a hundred vessels and ten thousand 
men, were certainly not wanting either in courage or in public 
spirit; and the same qualities were even more conspicuously 
displayed in the great civil war of the ensuing century. 
Despite Lord Goring’s sneer at “knaves who go to battle with 
their yard-measures in their hands,’ the pikemen of the 
London train-bands turned the day against the best blood of 
England, both at Edgehill and at Newbury; and _ their 
moderation in peace was even more creditable than their 
prowess in war. As Lord Macaulay has truly said, * an army 
of fifty thousand men, whose backs no enemy had ever seen, 
was quietly absorbed into the mass of the population ; and 
only by his superior industry and good behavior could any 
man of them be identitied as one of Oliver's old red-coats.” 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century, when English 
society was already settling into the form which it still retains, 
signs of coming trouble began to overcast the world of labor. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and the 
consequent flight of the Iluguenots from France, flooded 
Belgium and England with experienced foreign workmen, 
Whose patient industry, superior skill, and amazing power of 
living upon nothing,* made the English mechanics regard 
their coming with much the same feelings with which a Cali 
fornian of our day watches the landing of a fresh ship-load of 
Chinese. The * ooo wages ” of the clothing-trade (then one 
shilling a day ') fell at once, and the general discontent found 
utterance in those rude peculiar song's which were the seven 
teenth-century Englishman's substitute for a letter to the 
Times. One of these may serve as a fair salple of the rest: 

‘We'll make ‘em work hard for sixpence a day, 
hough a shilling is what we should rightfully pay ; 


If at this they should murmur, and say ‘tis too small, 
We'll bid ’em choose whether they'll work at all.” 


* The invention of ox-tail oup is ascribed to the ingenious frugality of 
these refugees. 
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But notwithstanding these and other drawbacks, the reigns 
of Anne and of the first three Georges were a time of com- 


parative prosperity for the working-class. A business could 


then be started with a capital which would now be absurdly 


inadequate. In many trades, competition was limited by a 
law of apprenticeship. Not a few others had a fixed standard 
of wages. The mutual relations, too, of employer and 
employe, still retained much of the friendly and paternal 
character which had marked them in the * wood old times.” 
The apprentice sat at his master’s table, took part in his 
master’s conversation, and not unfrequently accompanied his 
master’s family to a merrymaking. The cartoons of Liogarth, 
aml the writings of his contemporaries, show us that it was 
then considered quite a natural thing that a shrewd and in- 
dustrious "prentice-lad should become the partner and sen-in- 
law of the man whose store he had swept, and who Cc errands 
he had rut. Any brisk youth might he a l’rancis (Croodchild, 
and any Francis Goodchild might become Lord Mayor of 
London, that we plus w/tra of Cockney grandeur, with which 
the prophetic chimes of Bow Bells cheered supperless Dick 
W hittington. 

But with the opening of the present century came a sudden 
and fearful chanee. The crushing expenses of the Napoleonie 
war, and the exelusion of British goods from the Continent by 
Napoleon's * Berlin Decrees,” had already driven the working- 
class to extremity, when the introduction of steam-power and 
machinery (which was to the world of labor what the French 
Revolution was to that of polities) dealt it what then 
appeared a death-blow. In a moment all existing laws and 
regulations apprenticeship, limited capital, fixed wages, re- 
pressed competition,—were swept away, and in their stead 
arose the joint-stock companies, colossal funds and gigantic 
business establishments, of the new school. The great inno- 
vation which was destined to multiply so vastly England's 
productive power, seemed at tirst sight to have annihilated it; 
and the horrors which ensued can never be forgotten. On 
every side mills were blazing, machines being destroyed, 


unpopular masters killed or maimed, soldiers and * Luddites ” 
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facing each other in combats which often assumed the pro- 
portions of a regular battle—till all culminated at length in 
the terrible day, when seventeen men were hanged on one 
gallows for frame-breaking, in the market-plac » of York. 

Nor was even this all. In its eagerness TO remedy the es il, 
the Government only made it worse. The mischiefs caused 
I) the abolition of the Workhouse Test in 1815, and by the 
blundering administration of the old Poor Law, were aggra 

ted a hundred fold by the adoption of David Rieardo’s false 
nd monstrous theory that the price of labor is regulated by 
that of food and other necessaries, instead of ¢/ce rersd. This 
istounding heresy, although refuted in advance by Adam 
Smith as early as 1776, was eagerly read and believed. It 
formed the basis of Sir Robert Peel's home policy dewn to 
the time of the Irish famine, and the foundation of the worst 
error ever committed by an English Cabinet viz.: the notori- 
ous Corn Laws (more justly styled “bread-taxes” by the famine- 
stricken working men) which a popular poet of the time 
denounced in language that has certainly no lack of vigor: 
Make haste, slow rogues! prohibit trade, prohibit honest gain, 


the vod that God hath made to fear, and hate, and pain, 


Pill beggars all, assassins all, all cannibals we be, 


1k 


th ill have no funeral from ship-less sea to sea 

ut this bitter trial was not sent in vain. In that season 

of universal gloom, misery, and despair, the first germ of the 
coming harvest took root. The Enelish working man now saw 
clearly that that which met and foiled him at every turn was 
e power of combination among his opponents, and that the 
same power might be used with equal oreveh greater effect 


ry lis ownh class. Div ided, they were as loose pebbles scattered 


l 
} 


Vo a great wave; united, they would form the breakwater 
Which should seatter that wave in its turn. The result was 
thre modern Trades Union. 

The obloquy heaped upon this famous system is a striking 
instance of the * faulty generalization ” condemned ly Lord 
Bacon, which makes so many well-meaning blockheads excom- 
municate Scott and Cooper for the sins of Paul de Kock, or 


* Ebenezer Elliot, Corn Law RAyvmi 
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look askance at Shakespeare because his name is associated with 
the dreadful word “ theatre.” Confounding all Trades-Unions 
with the vitriol-throwers of Manchester and the “ ratteners” 
of Shettield, many worthy people regard the whole system as 
a kind of unhallowed modern Vehm-Gericht, given to 
turning out by torch-light at unlawful hours, in black masks 
and other sinful paraphernalia, with Wat Tyler for its presi- 
dent, Jack Cade and Thomas Miinzer for its officers, and the 
robbing, murdering, or blowing-up of all respectable and 
Christian householders for its avowed object. 

Now, no sensible man has ever attempted to deny that the 


Trades-Union was at first used far more as a weapon than as a 


shield. Rough and uncultured men, furious with long suffering, 
which threatened to deepen into absolute starvation, were not 
likely to be very nice in their choice of means of deliverance ; 
and direct appeals to violence were unhappily only too conso- 
nant with the spirit of the age. The national temper, 
rendered savage by twenty years of almost unbroken war, 
sanctioned and even encouraged, half a century ago, acts 
which would now be universally condemned. In days when 
George IV himself drove a common bruiser in his own drag 
to the scene of an impending prize-fight, and with his own 
august hands assisted his favorite to * peel” for the fray, a 
Yorkshire “artisan” might well think himself justified in 
knocking down the man whom he considered to have * takken 
t? bread out o° th’ childer’s mouths.” That far too many 
Trades-Unions have, even in more recent days, abetted and 
evel deliberately planned outrages of the worst kind, is well 
known to every man who has studied the subject at all, but it 
as little follows that every Trades-Union in existence should 
therefore be condemned and extirpated, as that fire should be 
so because it may consume a house as well as warm it. 
Applied mistakenly and violently, the combination system 
has certainly done much harm; applied temperately and 
judiciously, it has as certainly done much good. The question 
to ask is, on which side does the balance lie‘ On this point 
we have conclusive evidence in the testimony of the Govern- 
ment Commissioners deputed to report upon the Trades-Union 
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system in 1869—the very last men, surely, to err on the side 
of partiality. “It is a fact worthy of notice,” says their 
report, “that the fewest disputes with employers, and the 
greatest steadiness in the rate of wages, have been observable 
in those trades which have the strongest and the most extended 
Unions.” This statement obviously implies that, in the cases 
referred to, the workmen have been at once strong enough to 
carry their point without a struggle, and wise enough to do so 
with as little quarrelling and heart-burning as possible. Were 
further evidence needed, the history of 1878 would alone 
suffice to furnish it. In the April of that year, a number of 
Lancashire mill-owners, tinding their trade falling off, judged 
it necessary to make a reduction of ten per cent. in the wages 
of their workmen. What did the men do’ To a measure 
which their grandfathers would have answered by the instant 
tiring of every mill, and the attempted murder of every 
master, for ten miles round, they replied by offering either to 
submit the matter to arbitration, or to compromise it by 
accepting a reduction of five per cent. instead of the proposed 
ten. Ilad the combination system done no more for England 
than this, it would unquestionably have “ deserved well of 
the State.” 

But it has done more. Since it first came into operation, 
the whole world of labor has been remodelled. The working- 
classes, Who had formerly no appeal save to torch or bludgeon, 
have now spokesmen and orators of their own, whose influence 
no one can deny. The passing of the Ten Hours’ Act put an 
end to overwork. The iniquitous system which stunted, 
maimed, and even killed hundreds of young children every 
year, by forcing them into employments wholly unfit for 
them, is now prohibited by law. Meanwhile the condition of 
the laboring class as a whole, despite of its many drawbacks 
and much severe privation, is visibly and steadily improving. 
The Trades-Unions themselves, at first so few and seanty, now 
reckon both their numbers and their funds by hundreds of 
thousands. The “ friendly societies,” which are now studding 
the whole length and breadth of England, with an aggregate 
of 1,787,291 members, and a total capital of £8,630,525, are 
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largely recruited from the ranks of the working men. An 
Agricultural Laborers’ Union has been formed on the model 
of the operative combinations ; and although its success is but 
slight as yet, the fact betokens, at least, a tendency in the right 
direction. The statistics of the small savings-banks, always a 
sure criterion of the state of English labor, are even more 
significant. In 1s63, the number of depositors was 3,080,402, 
and the total amount deposited £27,187401, an average of 
between £8 and £ per man. In 1873, the former figure had 
risen to 4,002,567, and the latter to £63,471,412, an average of 
nearly 16 per man; while the returns of the past vear, 
not withstanding the marked depression of trade, show a con 
siderable advance in both. 

These are undoubtedly great and precious results ; but, a- 
Frederick the Great said in the crisis of the Seven Years’ 
W | as il thai has been done only shows how much iore is 

il left todo.” The great work can never be pronounced 
complete till capital and labor shall fully understand each 


other: and they will do so only when the last vestige ot the 


old feudal tradition shall have been rooted out of every land 


from the Caspian te the Atlantie—when the [ussian peasant 
shall give his vote ina free national Parliament, the English 
laborer till a farm of his own upon the ground once occupied 
by a coner of “his Grace's” deer-park, and the German 
artisan have a voice in deciding whether he and thousands of 
his brethren shall be sent to rot on foreign battle-fields without 


evel kro ing whiy they are thus sacrificed, 
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Arr. VI.—Tur Nesutar Hyrornesis. 


1. Nmithsonian Contributions lo ANnowl due : Nhate ment 
df vl Eirposition or (Certain Hlarmonie x or the Nolap 


System. By Srepurn Atexanper, LL. De: 1875. 


\in changes in nature are subject to laws, which man 

heen able onl i part to understand. The forees of 

constantly manifest themselves in either neutral 

iw Tie action of One a oth I in producing equilibrium, 

i , e . ° ona ’ ° " 
producing changes in the position and the physical 


f bodies. ln one depa tinent of hature Wwe see 


_— 


li] in existence, and in another organie bodies animals 
d plants. Man has learned something of the nature of 
e life-forees, and of the laws which move worlds and regulate 

Motions. But he is not satistied with this knowledge. 
nh early tithes philosophers have tried to account for the 
rence © thines, especially unoreaniz d bodies, and they 

keep the problem under consideration. This clearly 
proves that man inherits from nature the desire to investigate 
ind the faculties to do SO, The outward phenomena ot the 
pliysical universe, if we may be allowed the expression, early 
attracted his attention, and many years ago he made an 


effort to discover the process which produced worlds and 


PE i ee ET PE eR SE 


systems of worlds. The continuation of this effort has finally 
viven us a theory of creation known as the Nebular I) 
pothesis, remotely connected with which is the science of 
veology, 

The earliest COSINOZONY of the Indian and the Kgyptian 
schools of philosophy ascribes the first creftion of the world 


oan intinite Being who had existed from all eternity. Ile 
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not only created it, but he repeatedly destroyed it and all its 
inhabitants, and recreated them as frequently. [lumboldt tells 
us that the Indians in South America celebrated by festivals 
and dancing the destruction of the world and the approaching 
epoch of its regeneration. All these early attempts to account 
for the phenomena of the visible creation, called in the aid of 
a divine being, to whom was assigned attributes according to 
the ideas of the originators of these notions. As yet, man 
was not sufficiently advanced in the knowledge of the 
phenomena of the material universe, and the laws which con- 
trol them, to enable him to construct a rational theory of the 
formation of the world. 

It appears that the celebrated naturalist, M. Buffon, was 
the first to propose a physical theory to account for the 
phenomena of the solar system. Many years before, the great 
mathematician, Leibnitz, had published a theory of the for- 
mation of the Earth, in his /?rotegwa, in which he assumed the 
original condition of the earth to be that of a burning lumin- 
ous mass, and that it has eversince been refrigerating. Buffon, 
however, attempted to go much further back and advance a 
much more comprehensive hypothesis. 

Ile supposed the sun already to have an existence, and 
that a great comet, from the distant regions of space, fell upon 
it near one side and furrowed it out to a slight depth. This 
passage draws off a quantity of tiery, fluid matter; and, suppos- 
ing it to have met with no resistance, the parts of equal bulk, 
he remarks, which were of lightest material, would experience 
the greatest impulse, and would thus be forced to the greatest 
distance from the sun. These parts, he conceived, might 
form the larger and less dense planets, Jupiter and Saturn 
(Uranus and Neptune being unknown when Buffon wrote). 
The denser parts driven off from the sun, he thought, would 
concentrate themselves in regions nearer the sun, and thus 
form the smaller planets, the earth, Mars, Venus and 
Mercury. 


This hypothesis of Buffon is entitled to consideration 
. 


only as being a first attempt to solve a grand problem—the 
order and arrangement of the solar system. No evidence 
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exists that any comet has sufficient mass to produce the 
effect supposed ; and, if it should, all the planets so formed 
must pass through the point at which they had their origin, 
as we know from mechanical principles, until their mutual 
action so changed the elements of their orbits that this could 
no longer take place. But even then the theory of gravi- 
tation would not only show the fact, but point out the place 
in the solar system where they thus had their origin. The 
orbits of planets formed in such a manner would be very 
elliptical, whereas the actual orbits of the planets are nearly 
circular. The influence which the planets have had on the 
motions of one another could not permanently alter the forms 
of their orbits to any great extent, for Lagrange and Laplace 
demonstrated the existence of the dynamical stability of the 
solar system, from which it follows that the eccentricities of 
the orbits can never increase so as to be very much greater 
than what they now are.* Stockwell has shown, by discuss- 
ing the secular variations of the elements of the planetary 
orbits, that the eccentricities have always been contined 
within narrow limits.+ Buffon’s hypothesis accounts for the 


EY ee ees 


movements of the planets in the same direction around the 
4 sun, and for the small inclinations of the planetary orbits to 
me another. 

\bout the same time, the great (yerman philosopher, 
lmmanuel Kant, attempted to account for the order and 
rangement of the solar system upon mechanical principles. 
In his work, Kant expounds the principles and operations 
which have led, according to his hypothesis, to the develop- 
nent of the universe from diffuse atoms of matter possessing 
‘iinply attractive and repulsive forces. [le deduces a doctrine 
vhich is not essentially different from what is now known as 
Laplace's Nehulap [ypothesis. He accounts for the relation 
of the masses and densities of the planets to their distances 
from the sun; for the eccentricities of their orbits; for their 
rotations, for their satellites, their revolutions in the same 


Sciences, 1784. 
t 17 n the Secular Variations of the Element } the Orbits of the 


Planet Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledg-, Vol. XVIII 
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directions, and for Saturn’s rings, and the zodiacal light.* 
It is unnecessary, however, to follow his speculations any 
farther. The nebular hypothesis as propounded by Laplace, and 
developed by him and succeeding writers, has taken precedent 
of all others; and that must command our principal attention. 

* Ilowever arbitrary,” says Laplace, “the system of the 
planets may be, there exist among them some very remarka- 
ble relations which may throw light on their origin. Con- 
sidering them with attention, we are astonished to see all the 
planets move around the sun from west to east, and nearly in 
the same plane ; all the satellites (except those of Uranus and 
Neptune) moving around their respective primaries in the same 
direction, and nearly in the same plane as the planets. Lastly, 
the sun, the planets, and those satellites in which a motion of 
rotation has been observed, turn on their axes in the same 
direction, and nearly in the same plane as their motion of 
revolution.”’+ To these facts he further adds the small eecen- 
tricities of the orbits of the planets; and we may also add 
that the planets are oblate spheroids the polar diameter being 
less than the equatorial—and that they rotate on prinecpal or 
natural aves ¢ that is, the axes of rotation are steady. As we 
have already mentioned, it has been proved that the constitution 
of the solar system is such as to ensure its dynamical 
stability, a very strong proof that it has been evolved under 
the action of the forces which now regulate its motions. 

Before proceeding to discuss this hypothesis, we will 
allude, very briefly, to several of the works which have treated 
upon it. 

Among the earlier advocates of Laplace’s nebular hy- 
pothesis was Prof. J. P. Nichol, of Glasgow, in his work on 
the cLrehitecture ot the Heavens, and also in his Planetary 
System. Although adding but little to what Laplace 
had already done, he brought it in a popular manner 
before his readers. The author of the V. stiye x of the 


Natural Tlistory of (vreation has devoted a chapter to the 
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subject under consideration. Ile gives us some idea of the 
manner in which a motion of rotation in a nebulous mass 
might commence, by particles tending towards a centre. [He 
illustrates the subject by quoting some of the results of 
M. Comte’s mathematical speculations on the formation of the 
planets and their satellites. Prof. Daniel Kirkwood was 
occupied for several years in searching for new relations which 
he supposed to exist in the planetary system, and he finally 
succeeded in discovering a very remarkable approximate law, 
analogous to Kepler's third law of physical astronomy, 
now known as “ Kirkwood’s Analogy.” A paper on the 
subject was presented to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its meeting in 1849; and the subject 
Was discussed by several ot oul ablest astronomers, who regard 
it as bearing directly on the mode of formation of the solar 
S\ stem.” Prof. Kirkwood has published numerous articles on 
this subject, and has since brought to light other relations 
and harmonies in the solar system.+ 

Prof. Gustavus Hinrichs, of the Iowa State University, 
published in 1865 a very able review of the state of the 
question at that time. In his paper Prof. Hinrichs has 
entered into a profound analysis of the mathematical con- 
ditions of the hypothesis. He has attempted to show that the 
rings of nebulous matter from which the planets were formed 
were abandoned by the solar nebula at equal intervals of 
time, and in this Way he accounts for the existence of Bode’s 
law. The departure of the actual distances from those 
required by the law, he regards as due to resistance to the 
motion of the planets, which the ether that is supposed to 
exist offers in the solar system. Prof. Hinrichs had previ- 
ously discussed the density, rotation and relative age of the 
planets.+ It will not be amiss to remark that it is not best to 
base very many conclusions respecting the actual state of the 
planetary system, on an ether, or a resisting fluid, till it has 

* Am. Four. of Science, Vol. X, second series. 

+ Am. Four. of Science, Vols. XIV, XXX, XXXVIII, and Monthly 
Vot R.A.S., Vol. XXIX, and Kirkwood’s JJeteortc Astronomy, and Sn 
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been proved that such a thing exists; for, according to our 
present knowledge of the subject, we are absolutely ignorant 
of the existence of any such fluid. 

In 1867, Prof. Jacob Ennis published a volume on the 
Origin or the Stars, and the Cause of their Motion and 
their Light** The author has collected in this work 
a vast amount of information, intended for the scientitie 
reader, relating to chemistry, geology, astronomy and 
natural philosophy. Though the work is quite readable, 
the author is not at all times logical in his reasonings ; 
and besides, his data are sometimes assumed instead of 
being drawn from observation. Numerous — statements, 
throughout the body of the work, show that the author is 
not conversant with the higher departments of mathematical 
analysis, and that he is often obliged to take at second-hand 
the conclusions of the mathematicians. Still, his numer- 
ous illustrations and explanations will enable the general 
reader to gain from his work a very good idea of our 
present knowledge of the subject which it discusses. 
We do not hesitate to affirm that the part which treats of the 
nebular hypothesis proper, is the most important document 
that has appeared on the subject since the original work of 
Laplace. Several of lis ideas we shall have occasion to refer 
to in another part of this paper. 

One of the most recent works that we have seen on the 
nebular hypothesis, is the very elaborate memoir by Prof. 
Stephen Alexander, the title of which is placed at the head of this 
article. .A good many years ago, Prof. Alexander published + 
an extended paper On the Origin of the Forms and the Present 
Condition of some of the Clusters of Stars and several 


of the Nehule. This paper, as its title implies, attempts to 
explain the present appearance of these clusters and 
nebulke. Various considerations led him to conclude that the 
milky way has the spiral form similar to that of some of the 
nebulwe as figured by Lord Rosse.t Prof. Alexander has on 


e then several enlarged editions have been published. 
{stronomical Fournal, Vol. I, 1852. 
hs, in his paper before referred to, has given a mathematical 


the cause of the spiral forms of nebula 
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several occasions read papers on the nebular hypothesis, at the 
meetings of the American Association. The present memoir 
gives his most mature opinions on the subject under review. 
In 1851, Prof. Peiree published some very important 
conclusions respecting the motions of Saturn’s rings, to which 
he had been led by a mathematical discussion of the problem 
of their dynamical stability. These results he applies to the 
problem presented by the zone of asteroids between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter.* In 1859 the Prize Essayt+ of the late 
Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell, on the dynamical stability of the 
rings of Saturn, was published. Several of his conclusions 





have a direct bearing on the condition of the primitive rings 
from which the planets were formed. To all these memoirs 
and works we have added our mite. We shall have occasion 
to refer to the more important results contained in those 
which we have enumerated. 

Having now given a brief account of the literature of the 
subject, we shall endeavor to lay before the reader a general 
view of the present state of the problem, and of our knowledge 
of the question. As we proceed in our survey of the universe 
in all its parts, the less do we see of any special action on 
the part of a Deity, and the more do we see of the dominion 
of law. We are thus led to expect still more confidently our 
ability to trace with detiniteness the: process by which worlds 





* and systems of worlds grew, as it were, from diffuse nebulous 
by matter. 
Z A careful examination of the materials composing the 


earth’s crust has led geologists to conclude that the earth was 
once in a molten condition; and astronomers and mathema- 
ticians have proved conclusively that it was a liquid, before 
it became a solid body, since it has that figure (or form) 
which it should have if it were originally in the liquid state. Sir 
John Herschel also has shown + how the earth might become 
spheroidical in form, if it were originally a solid sphere and 
covered with water, and then a motion of rotation given it. 
* Gould’s Astronomical Fournal, Vol. I1, No. 27 


+ On the Stability of the Motion of Saturn's Ring 


t Outlines of Astronomy, Articles 226, 227 
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But a mathematical investigation not extremely difficult 
shows that its form (ellipticity, flattening) would be different 
from that which it now has. We may hence conclude 
that the earth was originally a liquid ; but whether it 
was once a gaseous body we have no direct means of 
knowing. We are able to show that gaseous matter actually 
does exist unconnected with the earth and planets ; for the 
telescopic observations of comets prove that they are in such 
a condition. The spectroscope also has confirmed this con- 
clusion, and it has shown, too, that several of the nebulz are 
really gaseous bodies, probably of very large dimensions.* 
We are therefore at liberty to assume that real nebulie existed 
long ago as well as at the present day. 

Let us, then, assume the primeval existence of a nebula 
possessing a sufficient quantity of matter to form our solar 
system; or, if we choose, several such systems. Certainly most 
bodies, and probably all, are of such a nature that they may 
exist, according to circumstances, In any one of three con- 
ditions (and perhaps a fourth, the ultra-gaseous), namely, the 
solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. These conditions appear to 
be mainly due to the absence or the presence of caloric in sufhi- 
cient quantity. Because a holy is rendered liquid Or Quscous 
by the action of heat, it does not follow that it gives out more 
heat in either of these states than it does in the solid condition. 
Though a nebula is held in a gaseous condition by the 
presence of heat, the gas is not necessarily hot according to 
our conception of the term. We are by no means certain 


that heat is absolutely necessary to the existence of a gas, 


though it seems highly probable that such is the Case, If, by 


any other means, the particles of matter could be placed ata 
sufficient distance from one another, a gas would be the result, 
and leat would manifest itself as soon as the particles of 
hiatter approached one another, llowever, it is generally sup- 
posed that nebulous bodies are Gaseous through the influence of 
heat, let the heat be due to whatever cause it may be. Some 


recent experiments in reducing certain gases To the liquid 
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condition show that they retain their gaseous state under the 
influence of intense cold. 

We have assumed the primeval existence of a nebulous bi uly 
sufficiently large to form a solar system. Since our sun is but 
one of the many millions which compose the milky way, it 
would, perhaps, be better to suppose the original nebula 
sufficiently extensive to furnish the matter out of which all the 
suns and worlds of our island universe were formed. We 
suppose this nebula to have possessed all the properties that 
belong to matter. The forces which act ona body are either 
in equilibrium with one another, or they tend to this condition, 
\ccording to Newton’s law of gravity, every particle of 
matter in the nebula attracts every other particle, and these 
attractions, if the body has not already reached the conditions 
of equilibrium, will give rise to motion among the different 
parts of the nebula, and thus, in general, there would ulti- 
mately result a motion -of rotation. If we exclude foreign 
influence, the only possible way in which a motion of rotation 
could Commence is that which we have deseribed by the 
particles seeking conditions of equilibrium in respect to one 
another and to the whole mass. We ean conceive of several 
different ways in which this motion might manifest itself, but 
thes are all dependent on the one general principle which we 


have stated. Various writers who have imagined this or 


that way in which the retation began, have simply described 
different conditions of the general principle mentioned. 

Since this motion of rotation is one of the necessities of 
our hypothesis, we may be permitted to call the attention of 
astronomers who have the use of powerful telescopes and 
they are now quite numerous—to the need of observing nebu- 
le for the special object of detecting a motion of rotation in 
some or all of them. There is evidence that changes have 
been observed in some of them; but there is need of 


more numerous and critical observations of the details of the 


fact we wish t t distinctly before the reader; for some writers, 
ly versed t principles of analytic mechanics, do not seem to 


1 the indamental principle from which rotation begins, and that it 
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nebule proper, with the very best and most powerful instru- 
ments, making micrometrical measures to fix the position of 
different points, where practicable, so that a motion of rotation 
may, if possible, be detected. 

When a nebula has assumed approximate conditions of 
equilibrium, in its process of condensation—for the attraction 
of gravitation and the radiation of heat will cause the nebula 
to decrease in volume and increase in density—if it separate 
into distinet parts, it will do so by abandoning rings about the 
equatorial regions. In the case of the nebula of the milky way, 
to which we have referred, it seems more likely that different 
and numerous centres of attraction were formed, about which 
matter accumulated, and that the rotary motion of the nebula 
caused these centres, so to speak, to separate from one another 
and move in independent orbits. If rings were abandoned 
by the great nebula, these rings must have broken up into 
many separate bodies, as happened in the case of the asteroids. 
But the evidence which we have of these primordial changes 
in our island universe is too scanty to justify us in pursuing 
these speculations farther. The truth of the nebular 
hypothesis, as expressing a great law of the physical universe, 
rests mainly on the facts which the solar system furnishes. Here 


we are able to say that thus far no well-established fact, which 


has an important bearing on the truth of this hypothesis, yet 
contradicts it. 


Let us now direct our attention to the condition of the 
nebula which furnished the material for our solar system, 
and which we may denominate the solar nebula. We shall 
suppose it to be very much flattened, or of limited thickness, 
measured parallel with the polar axis, and of an extent 
reaching far beyond the orbit of Neptune, when considered 
equatorially, The equatorial outlines we may suppose to be 
somewhat regular. The object which we have now pictured 
is not altogether an imaginary one. Herschel’s nehu/ous stars* 
nust bea very fair representation of the solar nebula. Lord 
Ro-ese, by examining this class of bodies with his six-foot 
reflector, has been able to make out many details of their 
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structure. * Number 450 of Herschel’s catalogue of 1833 
was found to have the star-like point placed in the centre of 
a nebulous nucleus, and beyond there was seen a nebulous 
ring which appeared to be completely separated from the 
latter. This represents the solar nebula when somewhat 
farther advanced in its state of condensation than the ease 
which we assumed. We may reasonably conclude that the 
central portions of the solar nebula were of considerable 
density as compared with the external parts, or even with the 
mean density. 

If we suppose the density in the interior of the nebula 
to be proportional to the pressure, as is the case of our 
atmosphere—and it must have been nearly so,—a mathemati- 
eal investigation shows us that the density must have varied 
along the plane of the equator very nearly inversely 
as the square of the distance from the centre of the 
nebula. 

According to this law, the density of the external equatorial 
parts was one-third of the mean density, the nebula being 
supposed spheroidal in form. The mass of the solar nebula 
was equal to the sum of the masses of all the bodies of the 
solar system; and if we assume the equatorial diameter of 
the solar nebula equal to the mean distance of the planet 
Neptune from the sun and the polar diameter to be the one ten- 
thousandth part of the same distance, the mean density of the 
nebula will be about the one sixteen-hundredth that of hydro- 
gen gas at the surface of the earth; and water is eleven thousand 
nine hundred and sixty times as dense as hydrogen. The 
extreme tenuity of the gas composing the nebula from which 
our system was formed, becomes apparent by a consideration 
of these numbers. 

To exhibit more fully the approximate internal density of 
the solar nebula, we have computed the following table, 
whieh gives its density at the distance of each of the planets 
and at the distance of the sun’s surface, the density of 
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hydrogen gas at the surface of the earth being taken as unity: 


Density at the mean distance of Neptune, 0.0002115 
« “ Uranus, 0.005187 

Saturn, ©.0020071 

Jupiter, 0.070515 

Mars, HWL.US22200 

arth, OL 908800 

Venus. O 3648260 

“ Mercury, 1.2738500 

* Sun's surface, 24330843 

We learn from these figures that it was impossible, from 
the very nature of things, for the whole nebula to rotate as 
a single body. They are based on the supposition that 
the solar nebula was regular in form; but the outlines of 
diffuse nebulwe, judging from observation, are in general very 
irregular. If motion commenced by the foree of gravity 
levelling down the outlines—and it seems that this must 
generally be the case—the outer parts would finally circulate 
around the inner. This hypothesis, which is due, we believe, 
to Prof. Jacob Ennis, accounts more completely than any other 
for all the phenomena presented by the solar S\ stem.* 

Unless the foree of gravity were counteracted in some 
way, its action would constantly condense the nebulous matter 
about the central regions: and this condensation would as 
constantly accelerate the motion of rotation. If currents were 
in the tirst place established in the outer parts, friction would 
extend this motion to the adjacent parts, and ultimately, by 
the condensation of the nebula, the whole mass would rotate 
on an axis, 

Heat acts as a repulsive force which exerts itself in oppo- 
sition to gravity. Unless the solar nebula, however, were of 
the same temperature as surrounding space, it would either 
become warmer or colder according as it Was colder or warmer 
than space; and since it is quite certain that it was warmer 
than space, it would slowly become colder by radiation, and 
its repulsive action would become less, and the constant action 

*1f all nebule have a density as small as the primitive solar nebula, the 
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of gravity would thus be enabled to reduce the size of the 
nebula and accelerate its motion of rotation, which would 
continue until the centrifugal force became equal to the force 
of gravity. This limit would cause a ring of nebulous matter 
to separate from the rest of the mass, and such ring would 
then move independently, while the remaining part of the 
nebula would repeat the process. The separation of the rings 
would take place in the equatorial regions, and owing to the 
small density of the material of the ring, it would be of 
considerable width. Indeed, we incline to the opinion that 
there was hardly such a thing as a separate and distinct ring, 
but rather that the different parts successively moved with a 
velocity such as to balance the foree of gravity, the nebula 
thus revolving with different velocities in different parts. It 
ean easily be shown that the motion of these parts would not 
be regulated by Kepler’s third law of physical astronomy, viz. : 
that the periodic times are proportional to the cubes of the 
mean distances. 

The separation of this revolving nebula into distinet parts 
must have been the result of the attraction of one part on 
another, and the disturbance of motion and place which would 
thus result. That something like rings would finally be 
formed is probable, if not certain; and the separation would 
occur where the attraction and the centrifugal force balanced 
one another; and here we can faintly see the origin of “hirk 
wood’'s Analogy.” 

[It would seem more than probable that the outer rings, as 
those of Uranus and Neptune, having so small a density, and 
being of great width, could never revolve approximately as a 
whole, but that the inner parts would have the greatest veloci- 
ty in accordance with Kepler's third law. It will be seen 
that a planet formed from such a ring, on its breaking up, 
would rotate in a direction opposite to that which a planet 
would have if formed from a ring whose outer parts moved 
with a greater velocity than the inner. Such rings would natu- 
rally result where the density of the nebula was sufficiently great. 


Prof. Kirkwood found* that the interval between the 
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principal rings of Saturn lies where the period of a body 
revolving around the planet would be commensurable with the 
periods of the four satellites, Dione, Enceladus, Mimas and 
Tethys. By applying this principle to the asteroids, he finds 
them grouped so as to leave intervals where the periods would 
be commensurable with that of Jupiter.* These phenomena 
result from the following law of physical astronomy: If the 
periods of revolution of two planets are proportional, or nearly 
so, to two small whole numbers whose difference is not over 
three or four, they will return to the same relative positions in 
their orbits and in space, after comparatively short intervals, 
measured by their periodic times ; and thus, by repeating the 


influence of each other on their orbits, the form and position 


of their orbits would ultimately become considerably altered. 
If, as is the case with Jupiter and the asteroids, the mass 
of one is vastly greater than that of the other, the changes 
are thrown almost wholly on the orbit of that body which 
has the smaller mass. In the formation of rings from 
which the planets have been produced, this law must have 
had great influence. It is difficult to trace its exact effect: 
but that it had an important bearing on the relative 
distances of the planets, and the disposition of the masses in 
the solar system, can scarcely be questioned. Prof. Alexander, 
in his Wemorr, seems to have got an indistinet view of this 
principle; but it is to Prof. Kirkwood that we owe the 
discovery of its great influence, by showing how it applies to 
Saturn's rings, and to the distribution of the orbits of the 
asteroids, 

The rings of nebulous matter would in general break up, 
and the parts unite and form the planets. Even if the planets 
originally revolved in circular orbits, their influence upon one 
another's motions would change the orbits to the elliptical form ; 
and the following consideration will show how the elliptical 
form would become permanent : 

The attraction of every attracting mass can be resolved 
into a series of attractions, such that the first term will be 
equal to the entire mass of the attracting body divided by the 
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square of the distance of the attracted point from its centre of 
gravity, and this, in general, will represent the principal 
attracting force. The second and following terms will depend 
on the departure of the form of the body from that of a 
sphere, and they will be divided by the cube and the higher 
powers of the distance. The first term would cause a body 
revolving around the attracting mass (as that part of the solar 
nebula within a ring or the orbit of a planet) to describe a 
circle or an ellipse ; but the moment the orbit of the revoly ing 
body departed from a circle, the remaining terms of the 
attraction would act as disturbing forces, and a planet formed 
from a ring of nebulous matter, under the influence of these 
forces, would necessarily be of the elliptical form. 

In the solar system it is more than probable that the in- 
terior of the sun did not begin to rotate till after the ring from 
which Mercury was formed was abandoned from the slowly 
contracting nebula, for that planet revolves around the sun in 
about eighty-eight days, and it requires twenty-five or twenty- 
six days for the sun to complete a rotation on its axis. 
The inter-nercurial planet, Vulcan, if it exists, and it seems 
very probable that it does, completes a revolution in less time 
than the period of the sun’s rotation. A body revolving at 
the surface of the sun would complete its revolution under 
the influence of solar gravity in less than three hours, and its 

elocity would be more than two hundred times as great as 
the present equatorial velocity of the sun. Even the orbital 
velocity ot Mercury is twenty-four times as great as that of a 
point on the sun’s equator. The conelusion sees irresistible, 
therefore, that the sun rotated only to a very limited depth 
beneath its equatorial surface when the planet Mercury was 
thandoned. The surface velocity has been lost by friction, 
in communicating motion to the interior 

After the planetary nebulous rings had broken up and 
become united in a single body, or planet, such planet would 
begin to rotate in about the same way that the solar nebula 
did; and each planet would pass through similar changes in 
thandoning rings which would in general form satellites. We 


shall also see that the same principle which we have shown to 
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upply to the sun, applies also to the planets which have 
satellites, and whose periods of rotation have been de- 
termined. 

The planet Saturn rotates in about ten hours and sixteen 
minutes, According to observation, the inner bright ring 
occupies but a litthe more time in completing a revolution 
around the planet ; and we have a right to infer that the dusky 
ring, as well as the inner parts of the inner bright ring, does not 
require any more time to rotate than the planet. A body at 
the equator of Saturn would revolve, under the influence of 
the gravity of the planet, in about three hours and two-thirds. 
We hence see in this case that all the velocity acquired by 
contraction after the last ring was abandoned, has been expended 
in gi\ ing motion to the interior of the planet. 

The case of Jupiter is similar. This planet rotates in nine 
hours and fifty-six minutes ; and a body at its surface would re- 
velve around the planet, under the influence of gravity, in 
about two hours and twenty minutes. At least, then, a 
considerable part of the velocity gained by contraction from the 
inner satellite (which revolves in 1 d. 18h, 27 m.)to the present 
dimensions of the planet, must have been expended in adding 
to the motion of the interior of Jupiter. 

The clearest proof that we have of the truth of this 
hypothesis, is found in the system of Mars. Prof. Hall's 
discovery of the inner satellite of that planet makes known 
the important fact that when Mavs was expanded so as to have 


a diameter of about twelve thousand miles, the angular velocity 


of the equatorial parts was then greater than it is now. It is 
therefore quite evident that more velocity has been lost in 
giving motion to the whole planet than has been gained by 
contraction. We thus see the same result in every case that 
comes under observation, since the earth and the moon offer no 
exceptions, the velocity of the latter in its orbit being twice 
us great as the equatorial velocity of the earth. So far from 
the system of Mars being unique in the solar system, we see 
that, in the phenomenon under consideration, it is at best no 


more than an extreme case. The smallness of the mass and 
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the volume of Mars, is probably the cause of this apparent 
anomaly in relation to the inner satellite of that planet. 

Mr. Doolittle has attempted to explain the phenomenon 
under consideration, by supposing that Mars met with in- 
numerable meteors, and that the resistance which they offered 
gave rise to the present condition of the Martial system. 
This hypothesis would be tenable, perhaps, if we had meteors 
enough at our disposal ; for we see that they would be required 
in all the secondary systems to which we have referred 
and also in the solar system itself. But where are the meteors 
now 4 Why do they not still continue to pour down in such 
quantities as to be perceptible in their action on the planet- 
ary system‘ According to the Newtonian principles of 
reasoning, we need not introduce any foreign cause to explain 
a phenomenon, when there is a sufficient cause in the system 
itself. 

Somehow meteors, during the last quarter of a century, 
have had to bear the burden of explaining several difficult 
questions which the solar system presents. Prof. Peirce has 
recently revived the hypothesis which would account for 
solar light and heat. Non-luminous bodies are supposed to 
be distributed through space; why do they not in their 
motions eclipse some luminous bodies / 

Some have supposed that the satellites of Mars are foreign 
bodies which have been drawn to the planet by attraction ; 
hut if such were the ease, it is difficult to see how the orbits 
could lose their eccentricity as the case requires, Nor is it 
probable that both would revolve in the same direction, and 
so nearly in the same plane. 

Like the theory of gravitation, every new fact in the 
system of the world that seemed at first to offer insuperable 
difficulties to a clear explanation, adds only new strength to 
the hy pothesis ot Laplace, when it is correctly interpreted. 
So it is always with such as are founded in the truth. 
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Arr. VIlL.—Inrersrare Exrraprrion. 


Commentaries on International Law. By Rosrerr 


Putiimore. 2 vols. 8° Philadelphia: 1854-7. 


The Law of Extradition, with the Conventions upon 


the Subject between England and Foreign Nations, and 
the Cases decided thereon. By Epwarp CLARKE. 
Second Edition. 8° London: IS74. 


A Treatise on the Law ofr Kertradition, International 
and Interstate, with an Appendix containing the Ex- 
tradition Treatise and Laws of the United States, 
several sections of the English Kxtradition Act of 
Is70, and Extradition Regulations and Forms. By 
Samvet T. Spear, D.D. 8° Albany: 187s. 


A ermunar has ever been regarded as the common enemy 
of mankind. In the earliest times, by the most savage 
tribes, and among the most barbarous nations, measures were 
taken to prevent and punish wanton and flagrant outrages 
against the publie peace and prosperity, and individual security 
and happiness. These Measures and appliances have been as 
various as the civilizations of the different peoples. 

All nations, whether barbarous or civilized, distinguish 
crimes into two great classes, viz.: those that undermine the 
foundations of the State and war against its peace and dignity, 
and those contined in their effects to the individuals that 
compose the State. AIL jurists look upon those crimes that 
militate against the Inajesty of the laws and bid detianee to 
thre powers of the State, as far more heinous than the most 
daring and malicious attacks upon individual security and 
welfare. 
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During the period when our Teutonic forefathers reigned 
supreme in the Albi-fatherland, a price was set upon the life 
of every freeman, including every wound that could be in- 
Hicted upon his person, from the bruising of his little finger 
or plucking of an eyelash, to the taking of his life; and every 
injury that could be done to his civic rights, from the theft of 
a suckling pig, or the killing of a fondling dog, to the armed 
occupation of his estate.* Ile who took the life of a freeman, 
maimed his person or otherwise wronged him, or transgressed 
against his civie rights, was compelled to pay the fixed price 
therefor,—for there was a schedule or tariff for the “ traftic” 
in those dlays.t 

Thorpe tells us ¢ that the righteous prince, Edward the Con- 
fessor, approved of the Anglo-Saxon proverb which de- 
clares that we must buy off the spear from our side 
or endure it—* Bicge spere of side oder bere”. The 
same principle was approved and put into practice by our 
subjected forefathers across the seas, when they bought their 
life and liberty with the Dane-gi/t, which they paid those hordes 
of northern barbarians that swooped down upon their peace- 
ful abodes in search of victims and plunder. Indeed, 
this principle has prevailed, to a greater or lesser degree, at some 
period in the history of all the Aryan branches of the 
hudnan family, and was carried to its highest point of de- 
Ve lopment by the early legislation of the Celts, in both the 
Irish and Welsh tribes. 

In the early forms of civilization every wrong-doer was not 
wcountable for the wrong he had committed to the government, 
orto the people, as In modern and nore highly-developed forms 
f society, but to the person or family wronged. In those times, 
the whole population of the various nations was divided into 
families, clans or Jens, and the solidarity of these families or 
yeux was complete; and among these families or clans the 
Levitical doctrine of “eve for eve, tooth for tooth: as a 


nian hath done, sO shall it be done unto him again,” 


Owen's Anctent Laws of Wales, Vol. I, p. 701 et seg. 
+t Kemble’s Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I, p. 177. 
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prevailed, and the cravings for revenge were — satistied 
rather than justice meted out. Instead of being looked upon 
asa crime ageinst the community, a wrong was regarded and 
treated as a trepass upon individual rights, to be redressed by 
the injured individual or his kinsmen. Consequently, these 
early societies were rife with rapine and reprisal; and the 
wmeryild granted by the mallum to aggrieved or injured parties 
Was hot a compensation for any injury they had sustained, 
hor imposed as a punishment for any infraction of the laws, 
but was levied to condone and pacify the injured party or his 
ferocious kinsmen, and thereby to preserve peace and harmo- 
Ny and prevent endless warfare between hostile families. 

If the wrong-doer was unable to pay the fine thus levied 
upon him, or the * blood-noney,” as it has been aptly termed, 
it was levied upon his kinsmen; that is, upou the family, 
¢lan or gous wo which he belonged, and they were compelled 
to pay it in proportion to their relationship to the w rong-doer, 
to tlie person injured, or to his kinsmen.’ 

The fragments of the cfvresty are the earliest records of 
Aryan legislation that have survived the wreck of time. 
In them, we find very distinet evidence of this mutual responsi- 
bility of the kinsmen of the wrong-doer to the person wronged, 
or to his kinsmen.4 The ancient [lindoo code betrays, under 
the modifying superstructure of Braminical institutions, the 
prevalence of the primal system ot family responsibility.3 

In those days this same schedule of tariff furnished a 
great source of revenue to the State $—for “the department of 
justice ~ was not long in learning to divert a part of the fine 
thus levied from the pockets of the wronged, or his kinsmen, into 
its own coffers——and this was in perfect harmony and accord 
with their ideas of right and wrong, justice and humanity, for 
the basis of these virtues is as Huctuating as the barometer. 


With the progress from barbarism to civilization, from 
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brutality to humanity, with the growth of law and the develop- 


ment of the ile 1 ot justice, we have left those appliances of 


our philegmatic ancestors so far behind that today we have 
a much greater regard for individual security than for public 
revenue, 

it would seem from some relics ot the monuments of early 
civilization, that ever sinee the dawn of that won when the 
civil State was organized from barbarie chaos, steps have 
been taken whereby criminals, having committed crime in 
one country and tled to another to escape the penalty, can 
be returned to pay the penalty of infracted law. On the 
walls of the Temple of Karnak is sculptured the earliest ex- 
tradition treaty that the monuments of antiquity have pre- 
served to our time. This treaty was between Rameses IT and 
Khetan prince. Among other provisions there is one the 
st-—declaring that political fugitives shall be returned, with 
the following provision for personal safety, viz.: “* W hoever 
shall be delivered up, himself, his wives, his children, let him 
not be smitten to death; moreover, let him not suffer in the 
eves, in the mouth, in the feet; moreover, let not any crime 
he set up against him.” * 

The policy of thus returning, for trial and punishment, 
those criminals who have escaped from one country to another, 
is manifest as it is just, and recommends itself to every 
el lightened ave and every C1\ ilized nation. 

Grrotius, and other eminent jurists, maintain that a State is 
ound to deliver up fugitives from justice, who flee into it for 
protection and shelter. The majority of those who have 
written upon the subject, however, deny that there is any such 
obligation as a matter of right subsisting between nations, 
and put it on the ground ot comity. The universal practice 
of all nations, ancient and modern, ignorant and barbarous, 
is opposed to the jurisprudence ot (rrotius, his collaborators 
md disciples. 

It would seem that the various potentates oft the earth 


would be anxious to enter into arrangements whereby they 
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could secure fugitive criminals who had sought safety in 
each other’s dominions, and would readily deliver up such 
as had found a lodgement within their borders. Such, 
however, is not the case. Until quite recently, it was 
practically impossible for the powers of the earth to agree 
upon any proper international regulations, whereby the return 
of fugitives from justice could be secured, And, indeed, 
these arrangements are now limited to afew nations. When we 
remember that the leading nations of the world have hitherto 
regarded each other as implacable enemies, have labored assidu- 
ously to secure the dominion of each other’s territories, and 
the spoils of each other's governments; in devising means 
ot inflicting all the injuries possible upon their neighbors : 
when we call to mind the petty jealousies by which the majori- 
ty of them are actuated, even at the present day, we cannot 
reasonably expect that they would be very solicitous for the 
domestic welfare of such neighboring nations, or very swift 
to assist inthe enforcement of their respective laws against 
each other. 

But between sister States, under kindred systems of govern- 
ment, especially with one whose genius is that of our own, 
there should be no jealousies nor rivalries, no want of 
harmony and accord. Each State should exert all reasonable 
endeavor in furthering the interests and welfare of the sister 
States; and especially should each be solicitous that those who 
violate the laws of any State, or of the general government, 
be brought speedily to justice, and thereby contribute to the 
preservation of the peace and dignity of the whole country. 

Such seems to be the view that has ever been held by jurists 
on this subject ; for shortly after our Pilgrim forefathers had 
established plantations in the new world, these plantations, 
through them, entered into a compact,* whereby it was pro- 
vided that * upon the escape of any prisoner or fugitive for any 
criminal course, whether by breaking prison, or getting from 


the officer, or otherwise escaping, upon the certificate of two 


magistrates of the jurisdiction out of which the escape was 


* Winthrop’s //ist. Mass., Vol. I, p. 121. Hazard’s //ist. Coll., Vol. IT, 
1-5 
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made, that he was a prisoner or such an offender at the time of 
the escape, the Magistrates, or some of them, of the jurisdiction 
where, for the present, the said prisoner or fugitive abideth, shall 
forthwith grant such a warrant as the case will bear, for the 
apprehending of any such person, and the delivery of him 
into the hands of the officer or other persons who pursueth 
him; and if there be help required for the safe returning of 
any such offender, then it shall be granted unto him that 
craves the same, he paying the charges thereof.” 

When the colonists organized themselves into * The 
United States of America,” this same compact was re- 
newed and incorporated into the fundamental law of the 
land. In order the better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the dif- 
ferent States in the Union, it was provided that the free 
inhabitants of the respective States, paupers, vagabonds, 
and fugitives from justice excepted, should be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of free citizens of 
the several States; and also, that any one enilty of, or 
charged with, treason, felony, or other high misdemeanor in 
any State, who shall flee from justice, and be found jn any 
other of the United States, he shall, upon demand of the 
governor or executive power of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up and removed to the State having jurisdiction 
of the offence.* The only change was in so modifying the 
provision that the certificate of one magistrate only was 
required, instead of two as formerly. 

After the War of the Revolution was fought and * The 
United States of America” had acquired the dignity of a free 
and independent government, in the formation of the Federal 
Constitution, which was to be the “faith and guide” of the 
nation for all time, this same stipulation was transplanted, 
root and branch, with the lopping of a few twigs, and in 
that historic document reads as follows : 

‘A person charged in any State with treason, felony or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in ary 
other State, shall, om “...and or the executive authority of 


* Articles Confed., Art. IV. 4 Mass. Rec., Part Il, pp. 471-3. 
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the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 

The Federal Constitution is the supreme law of the land,t+ 
and this clause, of course, is a part of the organic law of each 
State. The officers whose duty it is to execute the laws of 
said States are bound by it the same as by any other law which 
is not simply a dead letter lipon the statute books. Yet there 
is ho sunection to this law, unless provided by the several State 
legislatures, and in the absence of such sanction it is really ho 
law at allt The Federal Government has not the power of 
coercing and compelling refractory, obstinate or wilful gover- 


nors to discharge this duty which is incumbent upon them, 


Some of the State legislatures have, ly special enactment, 
made this duty obligatory, 

With this provision of the Federal Constitution the 
matter rested until 1793, when the attention of President 
Washington was ecatled to the faet that the Constitution 
made ne provisions for the method of ruth nticating charge s 
against fugitives from justice ¢ and also that it failed to 
designate Trom, or of whom, the demand Was to be mide. 
Washington pre sented the Inatter for the consideration of 
(onvress, and, on the twelfth day of the following February, 
that body passed a bill entitled * An Act respecting fugitives 
Prom justice and persons escaping from their masters,”S which 
act, with the various subsequent verbal changes, now reads as 


follow ee 


“When the executive authority of any State or territory 
demands any person as a fugitive from justice, from the executive 
ority of any State or territory to which ch person hi ed, 
ind produces a copy of an indictment found or an afiidavit made 
before m rate of any State or territory, charging the person 
demand wit ving committed treason, felony or other crime, 
certified a thentic by the governor or chief m trate of the 
State or tel ry from which the person charged has fled, it 

/ \ IV. Ss 2 

+ | ( \ VI s 2 | f e Con- 

) , pp. 222, 282 and 293 

rA ( Vol. I, Sec. 1 

1793, | Ss 1,\ I, p. 302. Brightley ) U.S £ 
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shall be the duty of the executive authority of the State or 
territory to which = such person has fled to cause him to be 
irrested and se ured, and to cause notice of the arrest to be given 
to the executive authority making such demand, or to the agent of 
such authority appointed to receive the fugitive, to be delivered to 
such agent when he shall appear. If no such agent appears 
within six months from the time of the arrest, the prisoner may 
be discharged. All costs or expenses incurred in the apprehending, 
securing and transmitting such fugitives to the State or territory 


at 4 
: making such demand, shall be paid by such State or territory. . 
rer . . . . . . 

Phe constitutionality of such an act was at first questioned 
| by many, but it is now settled bevond the shadow of a doubt 


that though Congress nay not, by legislation, exercise powers 
outside of, and bevond, those delegated by the Federal 
Constitution, vet it evidently is empowered to enact laws 
which are absolutely indispensable to effectually secure and 
earry out those rights that are granted and those duties that 
ire enjoin d ly it.4 

This act of Congress set forever at rest many questions 
which the Constitution left in doubt. The Constitution pro- 
vides that * any person charged with treason, felony or other 
crime, shall.” ete., but it fails either to tell us what it means 
Iy * charged.” or how the charge shall be authenticated. The 
wt of Congress provides for the production of a copy of an 
ndictment found, or an affidavit made, before some magistrate 

the State or territory in which the crime was perpetrated. 
Phe Constitution does not make any provision as to who shall 

ke the demand of the exeeutive authority of the State or 
territory to which the fugitive has fled: the act of Congress 
provides that the executive authority of the State in which 
the crime was committed shall make such demand. The Con- 
stitution makes no provision for extradition between the terri 
tories, or between the territories and the States, and none 


for the extradition of fugitive criminals either to or from the 





District of Columbia: the act of Congress includes the terri- 


tories as well as the States. 
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The District of Columbia, however, is not included in the 
Act of 1793; but in 1801 Congress passed an act in which it 
is provided that, in all cases where the laws of the United 
States provide that fugitives from justice shall be delivered up, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall cause to be ap- 
prehended and delivered up such fugitives from justice as 
shall be found within the District of Columbia, in the same 
manner and under the same regulations as the executive 
authorities of the several States and territories are required 
279 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States.* The courts have held 


that a fugitive from justice may be extradited to, as well as 


to do by the prov isions of sections 5278 and 52 


from, the District of Columbia, and upon the same conditions 
and under the same regulations as to or from the States or 
territories. 

The provisions of the Constitution and the acts of Congress 
are the supreme law of the land, and the various States, or any 
one of them, cannot enact any law inconsistent with, or in contra- 
vention of, these provisions, or one that in any way changes 


or modities the same.+ But the States can pass, 


and many 
of them already have passed, laws auxiliary thereto.s By 
these acts of the several State legislatures, provisions are 
made for the apprehending of fugitives from justice in ad- 
vance of the demand of the executive authority of the State 
or territory where the crime was committed, Even in the States 
where such provisions have not been made by their legislatures, 
the authorities, upon prince iples of comity, would be warranted 
in detaining, for a reasonable time, any person charged with 
treason, felony or other crime in another State, to the end 


, relating to the D. C., Sec. 843. 
5 /d., 21-2. 16 Pet., 589. 2 Paine, 579. 


| / Law,Vol. 1, p.133. 5 Edmonds Stat. (N.Y.), 167. Statuk 
Cal, (1876), pp. 1385- Hurd’s Stat. (I1l.), pp. 524-5. 2 Davis’ Sfat. (Ind.), 
y21-2. Gen. Stat. RX. /., 569-70. Rev. Stat. Me. (1871), pp. goo-1. Gen Sfat. 
A’y., 492 ren ta ‘ , 544. Code Va, (1873), pp. 200-1. Stat. Tenn 
(1871), Secs. 524 53 va. Code, Secs. §3 t0 57. O. Laws, Vols. LXVI, 
LXNVIII and I SXIL 
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that the executive authority of said State might make the 
constitutional demand, and secure the criminal. * 

Of the right of a State or territory to have a person, 
who has committed a crime while within its jurisdiction and 
then fled to another State or territory, delivered up for 
trial and punishment, there can be no doubt ; the only question 
is as tothe method of procedure. As laid down by the Consti- 
tution and laws of Congress, the matter is effected in the 
following manner : 

There must be an indictment found or an affidavit made 
before a proper tribunal of the State or territory from 
which the fugitive has escaped, charging him with treason, 
felony, or other crime,+ committed in the State from which 
he has fled, and in which the indictment is found or the 
affidavit made ;* the charge must be made in one or the other 
of the above-nentioned forms, not by giving the name merely, 
but it must be explicit in the necessary allegations of facts 
which would justify the finding of an indictment by a grand- 
jury, or warrant a magistrate in committing the accused,s 
and the charge must be made in the regular course of judicial 
proceedings. A copy of this indictment found, or affidavit 
made, certitied to as authoritative by the executive officer or 
chief magistrate of the State, must be accompanied by a 
demand, which is a formally-written instrument and official 
application of said executive officer or chief magistrate upon 
the executive otticer or clief lnagistrate of the State or terri- 
tory to which the criminal is supposed to have fled, and in 
which he is at the time found. Without this formality and 
demand there can be no delivery.€ The certificate of the 
demanding executive or chief magistrate respecting the copy 


* Ga. Dec., Part II, p. 33. 2 Johns, 477 and 479. 2 Caines, 2 to 12. 3 Zabr., 


391. 4 Harring, 572. 10 Greg. and Rowle, 135 

| 24 How., 66. 16 Wall., 366. 17 JZass., 515 and 547; 112, /d., 409. 3 Zabr., 
311. 3 Vroom, 143. 13 Ga., 97. 6 Am. Furist, 283 

+3 McLean, 121 

S$ Loc. cit. §7 N. Y., 182 
24 How., 66 
24 B. Mon (Ky ), O37 49 Cal., 443 Abbot's Practice Rpt. (N. Y.) 
347. g Wend., 212. 28 /md., 450 
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of the indictment found, or affidavit made, is conclusive as to 
the fact of such an indictment or affidavit, and the gennine- 
ness of the copy.” 

The party demanded must be a fugitive from justice. The 
question that now arises is: Who are to be regarded as 
fugitives from justice g 

It is well settled by the courts that any person who 
commits a crime in a State and withdraws himself from its 
jurisdiction without awaiting to abide the conseqg wence thereof, 
or for the sake of avoiding punishment, or one who 
secretly commits a crime and suddenly departs from the State 
or territory, though he may have departed for other purposes 
than simply to evade punishment therefor, + or a person who 
is conscious of having laid himself liable to prosecution, and 
departs ere sufficient time has elapsed to allay apprehensions 
of such prosecution, or has been delivered atter demand, 
awlmitted to bail, forfeited his bail, and again fled the 
realm, + hay be properly regarded as a fugitive from 
justice, and as a proper subject of demand and extradition. 

The executive officer or chief magistrate demanding a 
fugitive criminal from a neighboring executive or chicf magis- 
trate, appoints an agent to receive the said fugitive when he 
is delivered by the officer from whom he is demanded, and 


return him to the State from which he has fled, and to the 


otticers of the law. for trial and punishment. This avent 


Inust appear within six months after the demand has been 
passed on and the accused distrained, or the latter will be set 
at liberty. 

Upon the receipt of the demand, the executive or chief 
lnagistrate examines the papers, and if they are found to 
be in all respects regular, and the procedure such as the law 
prescribes, such officer is in duty bound to deliver the accused 
into the hands of the agent ot the State or territory from 
which he has fled. 

This is a summary proceeding and merely preliminary to 


the trial of the accused, and the executive or chief just ¥ hh is 
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no authority to try the accused on the question of his guilt or 
innocence.” 

The States are justly very jealous of the rights and immuni- 
ties of their citizens. In our busy world of intimate inter- 
course between the citizens of the various States of the Union, 
security of liberty and person demands that the States should 
mete out the full measure of their obligations, if such be 
required to protect even the meanest and most humble of 
their citizens. A case must be clearly made out and brought 
within the provisions of the Constitution and the laws relating 
to extradition, before any State will permit any one claiming a 
home within its borders and asking protection under its laws 
to be removed to any other for trial for an alleged offence.+ 
It must be made to appear distinctly and beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, First: That an offence has been committed that is a 
crime punishable at law in the demanding State, and this 
must distinctly appear on the face of the papers. } Seeond : 
It must be made to appear in the same plain and unmis- 
takable hianner, that the person sought to be extradited 
is an actual fugitive from justice; $ for a person who has 
only constructively, and not actually, tled from justice cannot 
be extradited. 

The Federal Constitution and the laws of ¢ ‘ongress ex plicit- 
v declare that when any person charged with treason, felony 

rother crime.® in nN State or territory, shall fee into another, 
the governor or executive authority of the State or territory 
to which he has fled, upon demand of the proper officer, 
wcompanied by the proper papers, shall deliver the person so 
wcused into the hands of the agent of the State or territory 


inaking the demand. The Federal Constitution and laws of 


» We 212 / / n, 703 
ris 4 / 7 371 
+ 56.V. Y., 183. 31 V4., 279. 49 Ca/., 434 and 436. 48 /ud., 123. 9 7 exa 
3 La Bu fiz, 192 
$2 7enn. Rep., 586. Eart’s ¢ n Law, 837. 4 Hill, 9. 4 Denis, 529. 12 
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Congress, as the supreme law of the land, are addressed to the 


common-sense of the people, and were not designed, nor are 


they tit subjects, for trials ot logical skill or visionary specu- 


lations. Yet, some assuming executives have arrogated to 
themselves a power which the Constitution does not grant, 
nor the laws of Congress secure, and exercised what they have 
been pleased modestly to term a diseretion.* That the duty 
is merely a ministerial one, and also a preliminary one; and 
that there ¢* no discretion in the matter, is patent to the most 
obtuse.+ 

Chief-Justice Taney says: “ Looking at the language 
of the clause, it is difficult to comprehend how any doubt 
could have arisen as to its meaning and construction. The 
words * treason, felony or other crime, in their plain and 
obvious import as well as in their legal and technical sense, 
embrace every act forbidden and made punishable by the law 
oft the State. The word ‘ crime’ itself includes ever offence, 
from the highest to the lowest in the grade of offences ; and 
includes what are called misdemeanors, as well aus treason and 
felony.” It is plain that in this clause it was * intended to 
include every offence made punishable by the law of the 
State in which it was committed.” Yet, in the face of this 
very obvious meaning, both in the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution and laws of Congress, some executives have had 
the effrontery, in furtherance of party prejudices, of an 
individual whim or perverted opinion, to assume a discretion 
in the matter, and say that it was intended that extradition 
should apply only to crimes that were recognized as such by 
the common law; others to crimes which are wa/wim 7 se, and 
not to those which are merely ma/um prohihitum : others, 
to such crimes as are recognized as crimes by the laws of both 
States: others still, like Mr. Seward, that it was intended to 
apply only to such offences as were recognized as crimes by 
the laws of the State where and of which the demand is made. 


* 24 How., Of 


+ 24 How., 103 16 Wa 
(N.Y.), 422 
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This article of the Constitution is the legitimate offspring 
of the colonial arrangements ; and, as the Supreme Court has 
well intimated,* it was evidently intended to continue, 
consolidate, and perfect these experimental and immature 
measures. t If we observe closely Chief-J ustice Marshall’s 
tirst rule for the construction of constitutional provisions, and 
take a literal view of the words, pa it is difficult to see how 
any doubt could have existed, or any controversy could 
possibly have arisen, as to its meaning and the character of 
the duty or obligation it imposed upon the States; for its 
language, it seems to us, is as imperative and clear as it could 
possibly have been made. The early colonial regulations out 
of which this provision of the Constitution grew, were also 
imperative and left no discretion in the matter. The whole 
history of the origin and growth of this provision, as well as 
the colonial administration of the principle, the opinion pro 
re nota § of Attorney-General Edmund Randolph, the 
friend and collaborator of Washington, and a member of the 
Convention that framed the Constitution, and the opinions 
of those good and ancient fathers,—all show unmistakably 
that the intention and design was that this provision should 
be imperative, cutting off all discretion.4. Equally imperative 
ind unequivocal is the language of the bill reported by Geo. 
Cabot, of Massachusetts, January 9th, 1793,** which became the 
law of the land by the signature of the president on February 
luth, 1793, and has continued such to this day. ++ 

The letter and spirit of this provision of the Constitution 
and the law of 1795 impose upon the heads of the various 
States and territories, an obligation or duty, and that too with 
the exactness of a scientific formula; for the right granted to 


one State to demand from another a fugitive from justice who 


* 24 I ww,, 66 
+4 Harr., 572. 10 Serg. and Raw., 127. 14 Pet., 540 and 597 
t 12 Wheat., 419 and 437. 
$20 Am. St. Papers, 43. 
Madison's Writings, Vol. 1, 66 et seg. 
* Vide 5 Elliot’s Debates, and 2 and 3 Madison's Pape 
* Abridgements of Debates, 417. Lodge's Life and Letters of Cabot, 61. 
t+ A Stat. UU’. S., Sec. 5278 
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nay have sought an asylum within its borders, carries with it 
the corresponding duty or obligation to deliver up to the 
demanding State (on its presenting specified papers) the 
criminal sought. If in some things unreliable, Austin may 
safely be endorsed when he declares that every right implies 
a corresponding obligation or duty.* 

We think that the Supreme Court of Ohio have enthroned 
themselves upon an impregnable basis, as well as given to the 
Constitution and the law of 1793 an interpret ition that accords 
perfectly both with the letter and spirit of the same, when 
they say: 

“If the governor of one State makes a requisition on the 
governor of another State for the surrender of a fugitive from 
justice, and the case is shown to be within the provisions ot 
the Constitution of the United States and the Act of Congress 
on the subject, no discretion is vested in the latter governor, 
but it is his imperative duty to issue his warrant of extra- 
dition.”*+ 

That the duty is obligatory, the office merely ministerial 
und not judicial, and that there is no discretion in the matter, 
is the doctrine that has ever obtained among lawyers, judges 
and text-writers. 

It has long been well settled that an indictment found or 
an affidavit made, a copy of which has been certified to 
as authentic by the governor or chief magistrate of the State 
or territory where the indictment was found or the affidavit 
made—together with the proper demand, if manifestly within 
the prescribed form, are absolute evidence of crime, so far as 
extradition is concerned, and no tribunal outside of the State 
whose law has been infracted has any right or power to inquire 
into the truthfulness or sufticiency of the indictment or ath- 
davit.+ And it is a duty expressly enjoined by the Consti- 
tution on all officers and all tribunals of neighboring States and 


territories, to give full faith and credit to these proceedings 


in a sister State or territory. 
* Austins Fu 
+3la 


rg, and Raw., 62. 
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There are but three cases ot aly note on record in whieh 
this has not been done. Seward, while Governor of New 
York, and Dennison, while Governor of Ohio, each refused to 
honor a demand of the governor of a sister State for the de- 
livery of an escaped slave; and very recently the governor of 
Massachusetts refused to honor the requisition from the 
governor of South Carolina for Hiram II. Kimpton, a fugitive 
from justice. With the first two of these three cases the 
public are sufficiently familiar. The facts in the last case are 
as follows: 

At Westtield, Massachusetts, on August 7th, 1875, Hiram 
Hf. Kimpton was arrested as a fugitive from justice, who had 
fled from South Carolina, and was held until the arrival from 
Governor Hampton of a requisition for his delivery. The 
requisition, together with a copy of an indictment found by a 
vrand-jury and the certificate of authenticity by Governor 
Hampton, were referred by Governor Rice to Attorney-( reneral 
Train to examine and report: On as required by the Creneral 
Statutes of Massachusetts. * This reference of the papers to 
Mr. Train for his examination as to their form and adequacy, 
was construed by him to mean a regular hearing of the case; 
and the learned attorney-general of that Commonwealth, 
sitting as judge, in a foreign State, with no evidence and 
without the means of procuring any, save such as the alleged 
fugitive and his counsel thought proper to introduce, assumed 
the province of passing upon the sufficiency of an indictment 
found by a South Carolina grand jury. Ilis report to Govern 


or Rice is as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
\TTORNEY-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Boston, Aug. 29, 1878 

lv His Excellency the Governor : 

Sik :—On the roth instant I received from his honor, the 
licutenant-Governor, a communication inclosing a requisition 

mm his Excellency the governor of South Carolina upon your 
Iexcellency for the rendition of one Hiram H. Kimpton, an alleged 

sitive from justice, and I was requested to make an examination 
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and report under the provisions of the General Statutes, Chapter 
527, DEC. 2. 

In compliance with the request, | have heard fully the authori- 
ties of the State of South Carolina and the respondent, Kimpton, 
both parties appearing by eminent counsel. All facts deemed by 
them to be material were put in evidence, and a thorough discussion 
of the law upon the case has been had. I transmit herewith a 
report of the proceedings at the hearing as a part of this commu- 
nication for your Excellency’s consideration. 

It was claimed on behalf of South Carolina that the requisition 
complied substantially and formally with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States.* In aid thereof, the requisition 
is accompanied by a copy of the indictment against John J. 
Patterson, Miles G. Parker, and Hiram H. Kimpton, for a crime 
committed against the laws of that State, within the State, in 
March, 1872, which indictment was found in August, 1877 ; also, 
an affidavit that Kimpton its a fugitive from justice of that State, 
ind is within the limits of Massachusetts, and the papers are certi- 
fied by the governor of South Carolina to be duly authenticated ; 
ind therefore it was claimed there was no discretion reposed in 
your Excellency, and that it was your imperative duty forthwith 
to issue a warrant of extradition, and cause respondent to be 
delivered to the agent of South Carolina. Should | adopt this 
doctrine, and so advise your Excellency, | must assume the 
tatute of Massachusetts, which has now been in force for a period 
of seventy-five years, in aid of the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States for the rendition of fugitives from justice, to 
be an unconstitutional law. Many of the States have no statute 
on this subject, while many of them have a statute substantially 
like our own, and it is not improbable that a statute by a State 

pon this subject is unnecessary. But I shall not presume to 

declare so ancient a law as our own to be unconstitutional, nor to 
disturb the practice under it, which is now well settled and 
thoroughly understood. 

lhe authorities which are relied upon by the learned counsel 
of South Carolina are entitled to great consideration, but they 
ire controlled by a more recent decision in the case of ‘Taylor 7. 
Paintor,t in which it is distinctly held that the executive of the 
State may exercise discretion in the rendition of a fugitive from 
justice | am bound by the law of that case, as well as by our 


statutes, to inquire and report whether the party whose rendition 
Is req iired is held in « ustody or is under ree Ognizance to answer 
for any offence against the laws of this State, or of the United 
States, or by force of any civil process; and it is clear that if a 
arty is so held, the executive may, at his dis¢ retion, decline to 
comply with the requisition. It is worthy of remark that in none 


t 16 Wallace, 3C6. 
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of the cases cited was the question of executive discretion before 
the court, and its discussion is incidental, so that the doctrine 
claimed has never been judicially decided. The uniform practice 
of yourself and your predecessors, so far as | can ascertain, has 
been to exercise discretion in such cases, not only as to matters 
specifically named in the statute, but as to any matter which 
might or ought to control the judgment of the executive. A 
familiar illustration is to be found when a requisition is made for 
a party charged with the crime of obtaining property by false 
pretences. If it Is manifest that rendition is sought to enable 
the prosecutor to collect a debt, and not with the intention of 
convicting an alleged fugitive of a crime with which he is charged, 
the uniform practice has been not to comply with the requisition. 
So, when an indictment has not been sought or found for several 
years after the alleged commission of a crime, unless satisfactory 
reasons appeared for a delay, and when an offence is so trivial in 
its character that it would be a perversion of this great power to 
put it in exercise, and when it appears that a requisition has been 
mprovidently issued, or that it is for a purpose other and differ- 
ent from that which appears upon its face, a warrant of extra- 
dition has always been denied. Other illustrations might be given 
f the exercise of discretion by the executive in this behalf, but 
those already given are sufficient for my purpose. 

\s I have already said, the practice has been uniform since 
the passage of the first statute, in the year 1801, and the practice 
in other States of the Union, as I am advised, is the same. 

Upon the most careful consideration which I am able to give 
the question presented, I feel bound to advise your Excellency 
that Chapter 177 of the General Statutes is constitutional, and that 

s your duty to exercise sound discretion in its administration. 
the present case, I find, and so report to your Excellency, 
it the requisition is in due form of law, and that Kimpton is 
not held in custody, or under recognizance to answer for any 
offence against the laws of this State, or the United States, or by 
force of any civil process. Were this the whole of the case, I 
should advise your Excellency that a warrant of extradition 
might properly issue, but I find, further, that the crime with which 
Kimpton stands charged, was committed in April, 1872, and that 
no attempt was made to prosecute him or his codefendants until 
\ugust, 1877; nor does it appear that there is any present in- 
tention to try them upon the indictment. It does appear that, for 
many months, negotiations have been going on between the 
uthorities of South Carolina and this respondent, under which he 
was offered immunity if he would return to that State and volun- 
teer as a witness in her courts, and that this offer was renewed 
fter his arrest here. 

Upon all the evidence, | am of opinion that the indictment, 
when found, was for an ulterior purpose, which does not appear, 
nd not for the purpose of trying him for any supposed crime 
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against the laws of that State. I, therefore, advise your Excel- 
lency that it is not expedient to comply with the request. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES R. TRAIN.* 

Governor Rice declined to honor the requisition, because 
in his judgment—which was in accord with that of the 
attorney-general—it was not the object in procuring the 
indictment to try the fugitive for the crime charged, but for 
another purpose—not because the requisition was in any way 
detective—as fully appears from the following letter to 
Governor Ilampton : 
Jo is Excellency, Wade Hampton, Governor, Columbia, S.C. : 
have the honor to acknowledge the rec eipt of a req- 
uisition from your Excellency, bearing date the 8th day of 
\ugust, instant, requesting the rendition of one Hiram H. Kimp- 
ton, an alleged fugitive from justice. The requisition was referred 
to the Attorney-General of this Commonwealth, in compliance 
with the statute thereof, to examine and report whether the same 
was in due form of law, and whether, upon the facts, the same 


Sir: | 


should be complied with ; and that officer has reported to me, 
after a thorough examination of the law and of the facts in the 
case, that the practice of the executive of this Commonwealth has 
uniformly been to deny a requisition when it appears that the 
purpose of the requisition is other than, and different from, the 
trial of the alleged offender upon the indictment, a copy of which 
is annexed and made a part of the requisition. In the present 
case, In my judgment, the object in procuring the indictment 


against Patterson, Park 


the purpose of trying Kimpton for the crime charged against him, 
different purpose. I feel it to be my duty, in the exer- 


er and Kimpton does not appear to be for 


to adh re to the practice of my prede- 


and | therefore respectfully decline to accede to your 
y ; 


or to remain 


Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
\LEXANDEI . Ric 
The evidence adduced before the learned Attorney- 
General Train, was in substance to the effect that Iliram II. 
Kimpton, Miles G, Parker and John J. Patterson were jointly 
indicted in August, IST7, for a conspiracy In LST2 to bribe 
members of the South Carolina legislature ; that in October, 


IST7, a requisition from Govornor Tlampton was honored by 


/ 
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Governor Robinson, of New York, as was also a second req- 
uisition, sent by another agent in January, 1878; that Govern- 
or Hubbard, of Connecticut, honored a similar requisition 
made in March, 1878; that Kimpton knew of these warrants 
being out, and fled to Canada to escape arrest ; that Kimpton, 
through one D. T. Corbin, in June, 1878, endeavored to 
secure immunity: for himself, by making overtures to the 
authorities of South Carolina; said authorities, agreeing, if 
Kimpton would return to South Carolina and tell all he knew 
about the financial affairs of the State, and if said testimony 
should prove of any service in bringing any criminal to 
justice, and should be used, that all indictments against him 
should be dropped; but if such testimony should prove 
to be of no service to the State, and should not be used, that 
he should be permitted peaceably to return to the north, and 
things should remain as they were before. This proposition 
Kimpton rejected, 

Kimpton and his counsel coneeded that the requisition was 
recular and in due form: that the Massachusetts courts, and 
all others before which the question has come up, have held 
that whether the indictment is wood is a question to be 
determined by the courts of the State sending the re quisition. 
Their defence was that the object of the State, as shown by 

negotiatl ms of her authorities, was not to prosecute him 

mv any crime he was supposed to have committed, but to 
cure him as a witness before the * Bond Court.” which was 
created for the purpose of passing upon the bonded in- 
debtedness of the State. This assertion was denied by South 
Carolina, and the attorney-general of that State, who was 
resent at the trial before Mr. Train, expressly declared that he 
tended to try Kimpton on the indictment which had been 

ind against him, and that he did not want him for any 
other purpose. 

lonorine the declaration of his brother in oftice from the 
south, Mr. Train says: * The crime with which Kimpton 


ids charged Was committed in April, 1872, and no at- 


tt mprt was made to prosecute him or his eodefendants, until 


\ugust, IS77; nor does it appear that there is any present 
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intention to try them on the indictment.” * * * “T am of 
opinion that the indictment, when found, was for an ulterior 
purpose, which does not appear, and not for the purpose of try- 
ing him for any supposed crime against the laws of the State.” 

The fact that the crime for which Kimpton was indicted 
was committed in April, 1872, and that no attempt was made 
to prosecute him until August, L877, is considered by Mr. Train 
a sufficient “train” of circumstances to warrant him in impugn- 
ing the motive of the State, and in doubting or denying the ex- 
press declarations of her authorities. But for the calm and 
judicial mind, they fall short of the required standard. 
Men ot ordinary intellect, who are versed in the laws of 
language, skilled in dialectics, and familiar with the rules of 
evidence, are at a loss to understand what the declaration of 
the attorney-general meant : what the telegrams of Governor 
Hampton to Governor Rice, after the arrest, asking him to 
hold Kimpton until the arrival of the requisition, meant ; 
what the indictment and attempted arrest meant, if they did 
not mean that Kimpton had transgressed the laws of the State, 
and that for this transgression the State sought to try him. 

In the light of all the facts in the case, the conduct of 
(;overnor Rice is a violation of the principles of equity which 
ought to subsist between the States of the Union. Ile 
refused to perform an unmistakable duty, imposed upon him 
by the supreme law of the land, but which there is no sanction 
to enforce ; while he assumed judicial powers which the Con- 
stitution does not grant and the laws of Congress do not 
secure ; and impugned the sincerity and good faith of a sister 
State, which is expressly prohibited by the laws. These laws 
guarantee full faith and eredit to all acts of the courts of the 
various States and territories. 

But, let the bearings of the Hampton-Rice controversy be 
what they may, it is indispensable to the order and stability 
of society, as well as to the existence of comity between the 
State governments, that the provisions of the Constitution rela- 
tive to interstate extradition of fugitives from justice should 
be recognized as the law of the land and preserved inviolate. 
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Arr. VII].—Tue New Eastern Qvestion. 


g Oficial leeturns of kgyptian Trade. 187079. 


2. Kyypt as itis. By J.C. MeCoan. 


3. Afghanistan. By A. G. ConstaBir. 


a ( y ntpal Asia and the Peussian Posse S87I0NS The TC. 
By Carr. L. Kosrenko. 


ALL great political problems have a tendency to embody 
themselves in some one tangible symbol; and the so-called 
‘Eastern Question,” having once adopted the emblem of 
Constantinople, is popularly held to signify that and nothing 
more. But, in reality, the struggle of the Tartar and Sla- 
vonic races for the possession of the Bosphorus is only a small 
part of the mighty question at issue, viz.: the future destiny 
of the whole Oriental world. The real problem which now 
confronts Europe is simply this: * Given three hundred 
millions of men—to tind a place and a use for them.” 

It is a trite truth, that the decay of a great system is often 
more formidable than its fullest vigor. A growing oak offers 
shade and shelter to all who approach it; the same oak, when 
it falls, crushes to death every living thing within the radius 
of its overthrow. It needs no demonstration to show that the 
long duel of armed Christianity with armed Heathenism has 
ended in the triumph of the former, and that ‘he latter's 
strongest champion, Turkey, has virtually ceased to exist as an 
independent State, all its movements being either directly or 
indirectly controlled by Christian sovereigns and Christian 
statesmen. But this, far from being the end of the Eastern 
difficulty, is only its commencement. The impulse that once 
carried the followers of Mohammed into every capital from 
Jerusalem to Grenada, is indeed dead forever; but the ablest 
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political experts are still in doubt as to the best mode of 
disposing of the body. 

There was a time, indeed, when this question involved no 
such perplexities. To the straightforward intellect of medizeval 
Europe, the one self-evident mode of dealing with non- 
Christian humanity was the simple method of extermination. 
* Death to the infidel!” was the watchword of every Christian 
warrior, from the Teutonic knights of the Vistula to the 
pious hidalwos ot the Guadalquivir ; and any one who had 
pPresulie d to think otherwise, would have been either laugvhed 
at as an idiot or burned as a heretic. But this Cromwellian 
retort measure is ho longer possible, and the ain ol modern 
policy is not to destroy, but to utilize. The European Samson 
has rent in twain the lion of barbarism, and the bees of colo- 
nization, trattie, and industry, are beginning to hive in the 
carcass. Cliristian France has conquered Moslem Algeria. 
Christian Russia has annexed Pagan Tartary. Christian 
England is mistress of both Bramin and Mohammedan India. 
Even the countries which still remain independent tire- 
worshipping Persia, bigoted Egypt, “Suni” * Afghanistan, 
Buddhistic China—are all beginning to feel the universal 
influence ; and the new world, like another .Eneas, is support- 
ing thie decrepit age of the old world upon its strong shoulders. 
The haunting “ Eastern Question” has embodied itself in a 
new form. It is no longer * Who shall have Constantinople ?” 
bunt * Who shall have Egypt and Central Asia?” In the 
former case, the rival claimants are England and France: in 
the latter, England and Russia. 


lt must be owned that uch prizes are worth contending 


for, Sine \lexander the Great changed the course of the 
world’s commerce by substituting Alexandria for Tyre, the 
value o | vy pt, whether us all iM portant strategic eentre or 


asa vreat commercial highway, has never been more conspicu- 


| S| t, which is strong in Persia, reveres as a saint Mohammed's 

: } rejects by the Sunis. fo such a height has this feud 

en rried, that n Afghan chief, when entreated by an I nyglt h officer to 
spare the life of one of his Persian captives, replied sternly ‘* Were this dog 
only an unbeliever, Sahib, you should be obeyed ; but, being a Shiah, he must 
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ous than now. Its soil is preéminently fertile. Its northern 
provinces are traversed by seventeen well-constructed railroads, 
The possession of the Nile gives it a direct and commodious 
highway into the very heart of Africa. Its situation between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, within two days’ voyage 
of Italy and three of Constantinople, makes it the natural 
thoroughfare of east and west, just as Syria was in the days 
of cCaravals, What such a COUNTY might be in capable hands, 


it is difficult to overstate; what it is in non-capable hands, 


hose who have seen it can indge for themselves. To it, even 
nore justly than te Spain, may be applied the bitter old 
Spanish prove rb. “God vave it a bad government, lest the 
ingels hould forsake heaven to settle there.” 


The late ezar’s attempt to use Egypt as a bribe to secure 
England’s connivance at his designs upon Turkey in 1853, 
showed how its importance was then appreciated ; but it had 
been even more markedly recognized by the first Napoleon, 
who, in 1798, made Lower Egypt the base of the most colossal 
of all his schemes of conquest. Marching toward Syria 
along the coast, and reducing the seaboard fortresses one by 
one, he meant to raise all Asia Minor in revolt against the 
sultan, to overwhelm Turkey with levies of native troops 
consolidated by his French veterans, and then, seating himself 
upon the throne of Constantinople, to fall with all the might 
of the revived Byzantine Empire upon England’s Asiatic 
possessions. But these mighty possibilities vanished like a 
dream before the hard practical logic of Sir Sidney Smith’s 


defence of Acre, and Nelson’s victory at Aboukir: and the 


' : ' 
eos enn revived ! stnaller ecale mm TSst, | the 
! 
, venius of Egypt's greatest ruler, Mehemet Ali Pasha 
“ae 
-<econd time shattered by the sword of England, whose 
| +] ° ° _— | _— : 
el ally on that occasion, singularly Chough, was her Torme! 


opponent France 

nd now, in the fulness of time, the affairs of Egypt are 
under consideration once more, and l'rance and England are 
igain the presiding judges. It is natural enough that * the 
key of the East,’ as the Nile valley was justly styled by 
Napoleon, should be jealously watched by the two great 
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powers, and that neither should be willing to let it pass 
absolutely into the hands of the other. Of the two, England 
has undoubtedly the best claims, whether as the mistress of 
India, or as the owner of the lion’s share of Egypt's foreign 
trade. But France, too, has rights of her own, which are not 
to be despised. The Suez Canal was a purely French enter- 
prise, and is still partly in French hands. On the roll of 
Egyptian commerce, France stands second to England herself, 
and far above every other nation, not excepting even Austria. 

The official returns of native traftic for IS7S8 give a total 
of 822,465,000, of which England is credited with $12,905,000, 
and France with $4,040,000, The exports during the same 
period amounted to $63,750,000, of which England’s share was 
S45.280,000, and that of Franee S7,820,000, Moreover, the 
French empire in India actually preceded that of Britain, 
and the countrymen of Lally and Dupleix still retain some 
fragments of their once magnificent Oriental dominion ; nor 
have they ever wholly relinquished the hope of one day 
enlarging these into something hot altogether unworthy of 
their former consequence in the East. 

To etfect any compromise, where both parties are so deeply 
interested, may well appear difficult : but it is possible never- 
theless. England has already annexed Cyprus; France 
Wishes to annex Tunis. Were the two powers, thus holding 
a flanking position on either side of the disputed territory, to 
establish a joint protectorate over it. supported by a powertul 
allied cruising squadron in Levantine waters, a permanent 
barrier would be opposed to Russian ambition, and the lives 
and property of Oriental Christians secured far more effectually 
than by any Turkish * guarantee,” made only to be broken. 
The projected Euphrates Valley Railroad might then, like the 
Suez Canal, be held in COMMON 4 and the down-trodden 


fellaheen of Egypt and Syria would hail with joy the advent 


of a government which would neither grind out their last 
para by over-taxation, nor kill them by inches with forced 
labor. ‘ 


| no { eof s} ie famous Mahmoodiel inal, by which 
Mehemet A on te indria wit terior tl 


ita, Was con- 
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To elevate the imbruted native population, indeed, will 
undoubtedly be a hard task; but it is worth attempting. 
Men of superhuman patience and frugality, trained from 
childhood to obey without hesitation, and to bear the sorest 
hardships and sufferings without complaint, have in them 
the material which forms good soldiers and good citizens. 
What they can do in the former capacity, under a competent 
leader, was amply shown by the wonderful campaign of 1839; 
what they may be in the latter, under a competent adminis 
tration, the world may hereafter learn to its amazement. 

Nor are these the only benefits derivable from a European 
protectorate of Egypt. Such a measure would break the very 
main-spring of the ferocious Moslem propagandism which, 
within the last twelvemonth, has kindled the flames of a tierce 
though short-lived rebellion in every country from Syria to 
Morocco. Islam, like Christendom, has a Nihilism of its own, 
similar in organization, although diametrically opposite in 
purpose. The European Nihilist aims at overthrowing the 
established order of things ; his Mussulman counterpart perils 
limb and life to preserve it. All reforms, all improvements, 
are a deadly offence to this gloomy conservatism, which is 
even more bitter against Moslem rulers suspected of being 
under Christian influence (such as the ex-khedive of Egypt) 
than against the Christians themselves. 

The machinery of this formidable system is composed of 
five secret societies, viz.: the Khowan, which has its seat at 
Mecea, the Abd’-ul-Kader of Bagdad, planted in the city 
Whose name it bears, the Bektashi and Issawiye, which centre 
in Yemen, the southernmost province of Arabia, and the 
terrible Darkawi (justly styled the Jesuit order of Islam) 
which has appropriately fixed itself in that hot-bed of Moslem 
bigotry, the miniature Empire of Morocco, <All these 
societies, like the mediwval Templars and the modern Jesuits, 


have been gradually transformed from purely religious 


» this way, and cost, on the lowest estimate, upwards of twenty 
ives. The writer, himself, when crossing Lower Egypt, in 1870, saw 
of Arabs, including many gray-headed men and not a few children, 

repair the breach made 1 flood in the Nile embankment, and 


without mercy by the whips of their native oversee1 
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brotherhoods into formidable political engines; and many 
of their directors are themselves freethinkers of the boldest 
type, while stimulating and utilizing the religions enthusiasm 
which they despise. Every year the deputies of the five 
orders meet at Mecea to arrange their future operations, 
brought by Christian steamers and Christian railways to plot 
the ruin of ¢ ‘hristianity, and concert the murder or deposition 
of any Moslem ruler who may have dared to think of reform. 
The central position of Ke pt, and its nearness to their great 
rendezvous at Mecea, render it a chosen tield for the operations 


ol thre at i political 


Thugs, whose plots, almost unimpeded ly 
the feeble and capricious rule of the late khedive, require 
the strong hand of Kuropean discipline to check them: and 
this want would be most effectually supplied yy the joint 
protectorate already suggested. 

The question of the tinal disposal of Central Asia (which 
represents the centre of Mohammedanism in the east as 
Egypt does in the west) is much less easily settled. In this 
latter case the conflicting claimants are mortal enemies instead 
of friendly rivals ; and ‘whereas Egypt is in no case to make 
any resistance to Kuropean intervention, the opposition likely 
to be offered by the tierce mountain-races of the I[lindoo- 
Koosh will not be easily overcome. Overcome, indeed, it 
must ultimately be; but whether by England or by Russia, 
the future alone can decide. 

It is worth while to notice, however, the strange and 
almost ludicrous miahner in which the present difficulty has 
ived itself from an arrangement that had apparently 

iTairs of the Kast once and forever. The power 


stp Prerin = far north as the Himalaya, that of 


outh as the Oxus: and it woukl certainly have 


heen difficult to find two natural frontiers more strongly 
marked or more easily defended. Between them lay the 
suvave mountain tract of Afghanistan, which, poor, Unpro- 
ductive, lawless, possessing no advantages that could repay 
the cost and labor of its conquest, seemed formed by nature 
to be a neutral zone between the two great masters of Asia. 


— 


lor a time, both were content to leave it such; but this wise 
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policy was soon abandoned. In 1872, the Ameer Shere Ali, 
frightened by the real or imaginary support given by Russia 
to the claimants of his crown, applied to England for help. 
Russia at once took the alarm, suspecting England of intend- 
ing to interfere actively in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
England, in her turn, conceived the same suspicion of Russia; 
and the mutual distrust thus engendered Was heightened by 
every hew precaution adopted on either side, till at leneth the 
reciprocal attitude of the two powers realized to the letter 
Thackeray's famous detinition of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, as “two kings perpetually running away Trom each 
ther. 

But, however commenced, this strange dispute st 
inevitably be carried through to the end. Nothing can now 
push back the two rivals to the status of IST1: and both are 
vorking vigorously to secure the evround which they have 
severally gained. England has projected a railway from the 
western border of India, through the Bolan Pass, to Quettah 
and Kandahar, which would enable her to pour her troops at 
will into the very heart of Afghanistan. Russia is preparing 
to open herself a direct military highway into the interior of 
Central Asia, by once more diverting the Oxus into the 
Caspian Sea. She has likewise despatched two expeditions 
vainst the great caravan centre of Merv (the nominal capital 
f the Tekke-Turkomans), which, whether as occupying the 
ole habitable spot inthe great central desert, or as commanding 
the only direct approach to Ilerat from the north, down the 


lev of the Moorgh-Ab, is unquestionably one of the most 


Iportant strategic points on the Afghan border. 
conducting this advanece—oste nsibly aimed at Merv, but 
Herat itself—Russia has shown her matchless powers 
d plomacy more strikingly than ever. Knegland has been 


repeatedly warned of the vital importance of securing Herat, 
ind has at length begun to awake to the necessity ot doing SO. 
Such a step would have checkmated Russia’s designs at the 
ery outset; and it thus became indispensable to divert the 
efforts of England into another channel. This purpose was 


idmirably served by the Kabul tragedy of last Autumn. The 
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guilty city at once assumed an exaggerated importance in 


British eyes, and England concentrated all her energy upon a 


secondary and comparatively worthless object, while Russia 
strode forward to the real goal, which, but for her unforeseen 
defeat by the Turkomans at Geok-Tepe, she would in all 
probability have reached already. 

The prestige of Kabul as the nominal capital of Afghan- 
istan (which has in reality no capital whatever) has invested it 
with an importance more properly due to Herat; but this 
factitious consequence is literally the only recommendation 
which it possesses. Lying in the midst of an open plain, it is 
completely exposed to any advance of Russian troops from the 
north-west, while its sole direct line of communication with 
British India lies through a suecession of gloomy and terrific 
ravines, swarming with fierce guerrillas, and liable to be 
rendered impassable by a single heavy ShHOW-sTOrMn. 

With Herat the case is far otherwise. As a strategic point, 
its central position on the great southern road from Merv into 
the interior, three hundred and sixty miles west of Kabul, and 
one hundred and ninety south-east of the great Persian 
city of Meshid, gives it the command both of eastern 
Persia and western Afghanistan. As a centre of traffic, it is 
the meeting-point of four great commercial highways, and the 
recognized mart for the wares of Russia, Turkey and Persia 
on one side, and those of China, Afghanistan, and British 
India on the other. As a fortress, its commanding position 
upon a rocky plateau twenty-five hundred feet above the sea, 
and the onee formidable though now ruinous walls that 
surround it, have enabled it to hold) out more than onee 
against a force which had subdued every other part of 
the country. It holds the direet route to Kandahar 
(three hundred and fifty miles distant), the natural, and 
formerly the actual, Afghan metropolis. In all ages, Herat 
has been the chosen basis of an advance upon India from the 
north, and the first point aimed at alike by native insurgents 


and foreign invaders.* Such a prize is well worth striking for ; 


been twice besieged by the Persians, who actually got pos- 


tober, 1856, but were compelled by England to restore it six 
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and there can be no doubt that, were Russia to yield to 
England, in exchange for it, not merely Kandahar and Kabul, 
but all the rest of Afghanistan likewise, the bargain would 
still be greatly in her favor. 

That such is Russia’s own conviction, her recent utterances 
prove beyond a doubt. A few months ago, she intimated to 
England her willingness to * permit the destruction of Kabul,” 
while at the same time demanding an assurance that England 
“will not oceupy Herat ”—a fair index, indeed, to her own 
estimate of the relative value of both cities. This opinion is 
manifestly shared by another power which may yet become 
formidably important in the pending contest, viz.: Persia. 
The acd Uisition of Herat has for years been the latter’s main 
object, both from its own intrinsic value, and as a means of 
dealing a heavy blow to her hereditary enemies, the Afghans. 
The mutual hatred of the two races, embittered by the re- 
ligious feud already mentioned, is the growth of centuries ; and 
neither the Afghan conquest of Persia in 1720, nor the crushing 
counter-sstroke of Nadir Shah ten years later, can be easily for 
votten by either. 

Such an ally, so situated, is just what England requires. 
Years ago, Mr. Edward Eastwick, a man who knew Persia 
thoroughly, urged upon the British Government the importance 
of securing the friendship of a State which holds toward Russia 
in India the same formidable flanking position that Austria 
holds in Europe. But England neglected the golden oppor- 
tunity, and Russia seized it. The capture of Tabriz, and the 
humiliating treaty of Turkmentehai, reduced the shah to the 
dependent position in which he still remains. 

Kven now, however, it is not quite too late. Persia, 
conquered and humbled, has no love for her conqueror, and 
would readily turn against her if assured of powerful support 
from without. An offer on England’s part to guarantee the 
shah the possession of long-coveted Herat, would be amply 
sufficient to secure the latter’s codperation; and an Anglo- 


months later. It was also the centre of the rebellion kindled in 1874 against 
the Ameer Shere Ali by his sons Yakoob and Ayoob Khan, the latter of whom 
till holds his court there. 
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Persian alliance, supported by a British subsidy and a British 
contingent, would serve at once to repress the Afghans on the 
one hand, and to checkmate the Russians on the other. But 
Russia is quite as well aware of all this as England herself. It 
was not by accident that the former paraded all her power and 
splendor before the shah’s wondering eyes in 1873, immedi- 


ately pre rious to his first visit to London. It was not by 


accident that one of her leading journals recently proposed To 
give Ilerat to Persia in exchange fora strip of terrritory south 
of the Attreck, which might facilitate an advance upon Mery 
from the ¢ ‘asplan thus anticipating England in the use of the 
very weapon which the latter might herself have employed 
avainst Russia. Nor does the cabinet of St. Petersburg rely 
solely upon its diplomatic abilities, wonderful as they are. 
The same Russian journal which lately announced that * the 
influence of Britain was believed to be supplanting that of 
Russia at the Court of Teheran,” significantly added that troops 
were being massed in the Caucasus, * as a precaution in the 
event of a possible rupture with Persia.” 

The foregoing facts may suffice to show that Gen. Roberts’ 
recent successes, so far from being the end of the Anglo Afghan 
dithculty, are merely its commencement. Kabul is again taken, 
the treacherous ameer virtually a prisoner, the blood-stained 
citadel a heap of ruins, the Afghan throne without an occupant, 
But, with all this, the troublesome problem is as far from a 
satisfactory solution as ever. Indeed, the mere question of the 
succession (now that Yakoob Khan has himself resigned the 
thankless eminence at which he grasped sO eagerly a Tew 
months ago) is no slight difficulty in itself. The natural 
claimants are three in number—Ayoob Khan, Yakoob's 
brother, Abd’-ul-Rahman, his first cousin, and Ahmed Ali, his 
nephew. 

The tirst named of this trio, Ayoob, iz also the least im- 
portant, having been, from first to last, nothing more than a 
tool of his designing brother the ex-ameer. When the latter, 
Suspect d of complicity in the revolts of Abd’-nl-Rahman and 
Mohammed Isa Khan, fled in ISv0) from the court of his 


father, Shere Ali, to llerat, he Was accompanied by Ayoob, 
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who sided with him during the subsequent rebellion, and even 
held Herat for him after its failure.* But both in resolution 
and in natural ability he is immeasurably inferior to his 
nephew Ahmed Ali, the son of Shere Ali’s eldest son Moham- 
med. The latter, now a handsome, intelligent, and well- 
educated youth of twenty, is already spoken of as the probable 
choice of the British Government, his only brother being dis- 
qualitied by the fact of his having been born deaf and dumb. 
To such a selection, however, Russia would infallibly oppose 
Abd’-ul-Rahman, who has become pretty thoroughly Russian- 
ized during his prolonged residence at Tashkent, where he has 
lived upon a yearly pension of $15,000 allowed him by the 
Russian Government, ever since his expulsion from Afghanis- 
tan ly his uncle Shere Ali in January, L869, 

All these complications, however, are merely the natural 
and inevitable result of England’s ill-judged attempt to unite 
two incompatible agencies, material coercion and moral obli- 
gation. Not without reason did Machiavelli assert that “nothing 
is more unwise than half-way severities, the only safe blows to 
inflict upon men or nations being those which are too heavy to be 
avenged.” The foree brought to bear upon Afghanistan last 
Winter was just sufficient to exasperate without subduing it; 
and hence the necessity ot doing the work over again, Left 

itself, Afghanistan would probably have troubled the 

isters of India but little: completely conquered and beaten 
wh, it would have troubled them still less. But to 
hink of binding the fierce Kabulis by * moral guarantees,” or 
to expect a treacherous murderer like Yakoob Khan to keep 
his word under any suasion less potent than that of levelled 
bayonets, matches the crowning freak of Philip of Burgundy. 
That great ruler, we are told, baptized his pet leopard, and 
then allowed it to run at large, in the firm belief that it would 
never again molest its biped fellow-Christians, till a sudden 
monstration against his own anointed person scared him into 


~ ipple menting the baptism with a bullet. 


Of Shere A five ms, Yakoob and Ay re yw the only survivors, 
it the others hav ng been | ed in battle, while the father’s special favorite, 
\bd’-Allah Jan, died in August, 1878. 
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The fact is, that this wild region has been mistaken by its 
British neighbors for a homogeneous State, whereas it is merely 
an incongruous medley of diverse and not unfrequently hostile 
clans. Any English statesman who, a century ago, should 
have treated the Highlands of Scotland as one organized whole, 
would have committed a precisely similar error. The subju- 
gation of the Ghiljies of Ghazni and Kabul will have as little 
effect upon the Duranis of the [Hindoo-Koosh, or the Kiptchaks 


of the Kashgar-Davan, as the overthrow of the Campbells 


would have had upon the Camerons or the Macdonalds. It is 
this which makes the Afghan problem so formidable. To 
march upon the capital of a civilized State, is like facing a 
wild beast which can be killed by a shot through heart or 
brain; to battle with a nation of guerrillas is to strike at a 
jelly-tish, which has neither blood, brain, nor heart, and must 
be dismembered piecemeal. The capture of Paris overthrew 
France at a blow; but with hostile garrisons in every city 
from Badajoz to Pampeluna, Spain still fought on. Afghan- 
istan is the Spain of Central Asia, and its present condition 
shows how little * decisive victories” have availed the invaders. 

English ofticialism still deprecates the idea of actual 
conquest ; but it can hardly be expected that Britain should 
waste blood and treasure, year after year, in sending her troops 
to repress the disorders of men whose yataghans are at every 
English throat the moment a bayonet is withdrawn from 
their own. “The conquest of Afghanistan,” says the St. 
Petersburg (o/os, the most accurate and far-sighted of 
Russian semi-official journals, “has now become a_ fatal 
necessity ;"’ and the rebellion kindled last September in the 
three northern provinces by Russia’s influence, shows that she 
is well-disposed to make it as fatal to the conqueror as to the 
conquered, In fact, what Russia really desires is to avoid 
both the trouble of holding Afghanistan herself, and the 
danger of letting it fall to England, by keeping it as a neutral 
zone between the two frontiers, under a ruler ostensibly 
independent, but secretly controlled in every action by Russian 
diplomacy. 

It is precisely in such points as these that [Russia shows 
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her superiority. Both nations began their career in the East 
with a full recognition of the important axiom, that an Asiatic 
must be regarded as an Asiatic, and not as a European. But 
while Russia has steadfastly adhered to this principle from 
first to last, England has long since departed from the wise 
policy that gave her the empire of India. Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings niet craft with superior craft, foree with 
superior force ; and the result was the victory of Plassey and 
the conquest ot Bengal. Lord Auckland, Lord Ellenborough 
and their successors, attempted to conciliate human tigers, 
relied upon the pledges of men to whom falsehood Was a 
second nature, and imposed * moral obligations” upon a class 
which had as little moral sense as a crocodile. The result was 
the Khoord-Kabul massacre of 1842, and the Sepoy mutiny 
of 1857, , 

That diplomacy should be tried previous to force, is the 
maxim alike of common-sense and humanity. But while 
Kneland Was driven to appeal to force as a remedy for the 
blunders of diplomacy, Russia only employed force to secure 
what diplomacy had already won. Not a shot was tired to 
coerce the Georgians of 1801, or the Kirghiz of IS62, into 
seeking her protection, and calling themselves her subjects ; 
but when once they had done so, ball and bayonet were freely 
ised against all who attempted to molest them. Ilad General 
lenatieff been Viceroy of Kabul in 1541, instead of Sir 
William Me Naghten, the destruction of the British army 
would never have occurred. Had Sir William been sent to 
negotiate General Ignatieff’s treaty of 1857 with the Ameer 
of Bokhara, he would have drawn upon himself the same 
fate that overtook him in Afghanistan. 

Nor are these startling contrasts to be wholly accounted 
for (though they may undoubtedly be so to a considerable 
extent) by the hackneyed theory that the Russian is a born 
diplomatist, and that his semi-Asiatie nature gives him a pe- 
culiar aptitude for dealing with Oriental races. All this is true 
enough; but surely any man of average intelligence can 
discover for himself, without being either a diplomatist or a 
semi-Asiatie, that men are wont to prefer those who respect 
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their feelings and opinions to those who are perpetually contra- 
dicting and affronting them. The former has been Russia’s 
habitual method; the latter, most unfortunately, has been that 
of England. 

Why this is so, may be seen ata glance. To the sturdy 
common-sense of the Anglo-Saxon, proud of his freedom from 
all “humbug,” and somewhat too prone to stigmatize as 
humbug whatever differs from his own ideas, nothing can be 
more absurd than the spectacle of a man who thinks the eating 
of a beefsteak more damnable than fifty murders, shudders 
at the thought of being contaminated by drinking from the 
cup of a European, singes off a tiger’s whiskers to prevent. its 
ghost from haunting him, and reveres monkeys, oxen, and the 
waters of a river. But although such things may be called 
trifles, even trifles are worth noticing when they can produce 
such a convulsion as that of 1857. To an educated Russian, 
the childish superstitions of the Oriental are as contemptible 
as to any Englishman; but he has nevertheless the tact to 
humor them, and herein lies the secret of his SUCCESS, W hile 
holding fast the substantial advantages which are precious to 
her, Russia wisely concedes to her vassals the all-important 


trifles which are so precious to them 2 and thus both parties 


are equally satisfied. This sagacious policy is very aptly 
exemplified by the remark of a noted Russian ofticer, who-has 
fora long time held an important post in Central Asia. A 
friend having expressed some surprise at the popularity which 
the general, despite his proverbial severity, manifestly enjoyed 
along the natives, the latter quietly answered : * Well, you 
see, Whenever any native comes to me with a complaint, I let 
him say his say out to the very end, without interrupting 
him; for I tind that these fellows prefer a little oppression to 
having their words cut short.” 

Such, then, is the situation. That the affairs of Central 
Asia can be tinally settled without some actual trial of strength 
hetween its two rival claimants, seems almost impossible ; but 
whichever may remain the conqueror, the gain to civilization 
will unquestionably be immense. Allusion has already been 


made to the Russian scheme of turning the Oxus once again 
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into the Caspian Sea, and the British counter-project of a 
railway from the Anglo-Indian frontier through the Bolan 
Pass to Kandahar. The importance of two such enterprises— 
the one bringing the very centre of Afghanistan within easy 
reach of British India, while the other throws open its northern 
and more inaccessible portion to a direct communication with 
European Russia—can hardly be overrated. The extinction of 
independent Mohammedanism in Central Asia, thus canght 
as it were between two fires, would then be a mere question 
of time; and the last great stronghold of eastern barbarism 
would be laid open, once for all, to the advance of western 
civilization. 

Granting the power of the Oxus, after so many years of 
progressive diminution, to furnish a volume of water capable 
of traversing the additional length of channel assigned to it, 
the Russian project is feasible enough ; and its accomplishment 
will put the coping-stone to the great editice which she has 
heen rearing so long and so laboriously in the far East. Up 
to the present time, local conditions of soil and climate have 


forced the conquerors of Turkistan to cling to the few rivers 


that break the savage sterility of the great central desert ; and 
thus the territory actually held by Russia bears the same 
proportion to the whole country as the rind to the apple. 
Between and around the two great arteries of the Sy r-Daria 
and the Oxus—which converge toward each other like two 
outstretched hands meeting at the tinger-tips—lies a boundless 

aste of steppe, over which the Kirghiz and the Turkoman 
roam at will; and in order to complete the structure of Asiatic 
Itussia, these void places must be thoroughly filled in. 

The means of achieving this—the studding of the eastern 
shore of the ¢ ‘asplan with military posts, the connecting of it 
with the Black Sea by prolonging the Poti-Tiflis railway to 
Baku, the conquest of Khiva, and its conversion into a stepping- 
stone toward Mery and Badakhshan—have been present to Rus- 
sia’s mind for years past. Already the hardest part of the work 
is accomplished. Khiva and the lower Oxus are in Russian 
hands. The great plain of Ust-Urt, lying between them and 
the Caspian, has been pretty effectually “ paciticated by 
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constant raids from the posts of Mangishlak, Krasnovodsk and 
Tchikishliar, The pending advance up the Attreck to Merv 
(about tive hundred miles ina direct line) offers no natural ob- 
stacles worthy of mention, except the passage of the Merv 
desert itself, while the opposition of the robber-tribes of 
Khorasan may be laughed at by a well-appointed Russian 
detachment. Merv once occupied, its communications with the 
Caspian established by a chain of forts along the Attreck, and 
the Oxus traversed by Russian gunboats, Russia will have an 
admirable post from which to observe Afghanistan and India, 
while her control of Persia will enable her at the same time 
to watch England’s progress in the Euphrates valley. 

The natural base for these operations is, of course, the 
Caucasus, formerly the Afghanistan of eastern Europe, 
and seemingly the most impregnable of all the remaining 
centres of independent Mohammedanism. But Russia’s 
tenacity has proved more than a match for even the fierce 
energy of fanaticism, and her hold upon this wild region is 
how sufficiently tirm to leave her no excuse for resorting to 
the cruel precaution of a wholesale deportation of the native 
tribes to some distant region, Another Schamyl is as 
impossible as another Mohammed ; and the ill-concerted and 
abortive revolt of IS77 shows that the time for such attempts 
has gone by for ever. Already a splendid military road, 
practicable for artillery, crosses the very backbone of the 
great range from Tiflis to Vladikavkaz; and when the 
completion of the North-western Railway “7 Stavropol shall 
connect both points with the Don valley and Moscow 
(rendering it possible to reénforce at will the one hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand troops that garrison the Caucasus) 
Russia’s new base will be complete. 

Nor is the commercial aspect of the scheme less inviting 
than its military side. The diversion of the Oxus into the 
Caspian, if successful, may be supplemented by a realization 
of M. de Lesseps’ famous project of an “ Orenburg-Samar- 
eand Railway,” bridging the Kirghiz steppes from the Ural 
to the mouth of the Syr-Daria, and thence following the 


course of the great river itself. The men and machinery 
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which they have so long lacked would then be supplied to the 
rich mines of iron, lead, copper, silver, and coal, in the 
mountains dividing Turkistan from China. The Oxus, 
navigable as far as the junction of the Ak-Sarai, near the town 
of Koondooz in north-eastern Afghanistan, would serve as an 
admirable highway for the trade of Bokhara, which even now 
has an annual value of nearly $30,000,000, >The embryo silk- 
factories of Khodjent, the undeveloped mines of rubies and 
lapis-lazuli in Badakhshan, would be fairly opened at last. 
Kashgar, now once more in Chinese hands, would readily 
accord to Russian merchants the privileges that they formerly 
sought in vain from the watchful suspicion of its Mussulman 
usurper, Yakoob Beg; and Russian Turkistan, hitherto only 
a source of enormous expense, might become one of the most 
protitable among the eastern possessions of the ezar. 

The Kandahar Railway, again, although perhaps more 
important from a strategic than a commercial point of view, 
will undoubtedly, when completed, become a most efficient 
pioneer of civilization. Nor does it present any natural 
obstacles that can be regarded as serious by a generation which 
has seen the Mont Cenis Tunnel and the Suez Canal. Its 
total length will be barely three hundred and thirty miles, for 
the most part through a perfectly practicable country, the real 
difficulty being the passage of the famous Bolan Pass, which 
forms the southern, as the Khybar forms the eastern, gate- 
way of Afghanistan. 

The natural starting-point of the line is the city of 
Shikarpoor (Ilunter’s Town) on the right bank of the Indus, 
and about forty miles from the frontier of Beloochistan, the 
easternmost angle of which interposes itself at this point 
between Afghanistan and India. The intervening country is 
an alluvial plain, intersected by the countless tributaries of 
the Indus; but beyond the frontier the spurs of the Hala 
range break up the surface into a rugged and hilly tract, about 
one hundred miles in width, culminating at length in the 
formidable precipices that wall in the Boian Pass. 

The steepness and ruggedness of this famous gorge (which, 


with a length of 50 miles, has an ascent of 90 feet in the 
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mile, and rises at one point to a hight of 5,793 feet above the 
sea) combine with the dashing and foaming of the turbulent 
river that rushes through it, to make its difticulties appear more 
formidable than they really are. [low easily they may be 
surmounted, has been shown by the successful passage of the 
defile, during the Afghan campaign of 1839, by a British 
detachment with a considerable train of artillery. Once past 
the fortress of Quettah which commands the northern entrance 
of the gorge, the rest of the work is eas) enough. A few 
small rivers to be bridged, a few rocky ridges to be crossed 
and the way is clear to Kandahar, towards which the railway 
is advancing at the rate of a mile daily. 

The importance of this city to the future masters of 
\fghanistan is evident at a glance. Its situation in the midst 
of a fertile plain, with an abundant supply of water from two 
canals, marks it as an excellent site for a standing camp. It 
forms a natural * half-way house” to either Herat or Kabul, 
lying three hundred and fifty miles to the south-east of 
the former, and two hundred = and twenty to the south- 
west of the latter, while the prolongation of the railway to 


either point is a perfectly feasible undertaking. Finally, it 
has a sy cial importance in the eves of the Afghans them- 
selves, as their metropolis during the most glorious period 
of their national history—bearing, in fact, the same relation 
to Kabul as Moscow to St. Petersburg. The establishment of 
direct communication between British India and this great 
national centre, opening up at one stroke a country “as large as 


Germany, Hust infallibly work wonders for the cause of civil- 


ization. The railroad has already proved itself, in every 


part of the world, the most powerful of all civilizing agents 5 
and it may safely be predicted, that the exclusiveness of creed 
will avail as little against it in Afghanistan, as the exclusiveness 
of caste has availed in’ British India, where the high-class 
Bramin may now be seen travelling side ly side with the 
Sudra workman, whose very presence he would once have 
regarded ads all inexpiable contamination. 

With this great national highway once opened to the south 
of the Oxus, and the Orenburg-Samareand line in operation to 
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the north of it—witha railway from the south seaboard of the 
Caspian to Teheran, and thence eastward 77a Meshid to join 
the Afghan system at Ilerat, while Russian steamers periodi- 
cally descend the Volga and ascend the Oxus—<Asia would 
indeed have a chance ot development such as she has never 
had before. Nor is this picture by any means visionary or 
Utopian. The project of a railway through Persia has been 
repeated|y discussed, and the shah is understood to look upon 
it with favor. The Anglo-Indian lines have already overcome 
obstacles far more formidable than any which present them- 
selves in Afghanistan or Central Asia; and the strong hand 
of western discipline may be trusted to overmatch any 
opposition which eastern lawlessness or fanaticism may offer. 
In Mohammedan <Afriea, again, a similar movement is 
making rapid piegress. Lower Egypt is already one great 
network of converging lines, which is gradually extending 
itself up the Nile. A: railway now runs parallel with the 
\leerian coast, linking Oran to Algiers, while Constantine, 
the eastern capital of the province, is similarly connected with 
more than one of the principal seaports. Another line is 
ly Ing earricd eastward to the frontier of Tunis, to meet the 
estern railway in process of construction from the capital of 
that State, which Franee makes no secret of her intention to 
innex sooner or later. Tunis once annexed, Tripoli must 
inevitably follow, and the influence of Christendom will thus 
ecome pre lominant along the whole African seaboard from 
Syria to Morocco. 
Even these colossal results, however, are very far from soly 
ing the question of the future destiny of the Moslem world. 
The Mussulman nations of Africa and Asia, although they may 
cease to be independent, cannot cease to exist: and a few 
plain statistics will suffice to show how weighty a responsi- 
bility the bare facet of their existence will impose upon their 
Christian rulers. The British possessions in Asia, including 
Farther India and the adjacent islands, contain, in round 
numbers, 210,000,000 souls. The portion of Central Asia 
lving north of the Oxus has a population of 18,300,000, of 


which 10,730,000 belong to the actual dominions of Russia, 
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and the remainder to the districts which are still nominally 
independent. The population of Afghanistan is variously 
rated at from 4,000,000 to 7,500,000, the former being proba- 
bly the more reliable estimate. Turning from Asia to 
Africa, we tind that Egypt—including, of course, the recently 
annexed territory in the Soudan—musters 8,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Tripoli contributes 750,000 more, Tunis 2,000,000, 
Algeria 2,021,241; and an aggregate of these figures gives us 


the formidable total of 245,971,241 human beings, who either 


l 
are, or shortly will be, under the control of Europe, differing 


widely from each other in race, religion and habits, often 
bitterly hostile to one another, but always at least equally so 
to the “infidels” of the west. It needs no very profound 
sagacity to perceive, that the governing and civilizing of so 
vast and incongruous a multitude will prove a far harder task 
than their subjugation has been. 

Some critics, it is true, with the fluent readiness of utter 
ignorance, settle this complicated question easily enough, 
* All that we have to do,” say they, “is to make laws, and 
then enforce strict obedience to them.” This is easily said, 
without doubt; but it is not quite sO easily done, Ancient 
Rome tried the same method with the Jews, and the result 
was the bloodiest rebellion chronicled in history. The Papacy 
tried it with medieval urope, and the result was the loss of 
half its empire ly the great schism of the Reformation. 
England tried it with her Asiatie subjects, and the result was 
the nameless horrors of Delhi and Cawnpore. 

Nor must it be forgotten that to “make laws” is by no 
means the perfectly simple matter which these couple midin 
politicians seem to Imagine it, especially when we consider for 
whom, and yy whom, those laws are in the present case to be 
made. Laws made by a Ilottentot would hardly be calculated 
to meet the requirements of an Esquimau; and such an idea 
is not a whit more paradoxical than that of an ordinary 
nineteenth century Mnelishman legislating for the benetit of a 
race Which thinks, speaks, and acts precisely as its founders did 
four thousand vears ago—which swears by “Ganges water,” 


regards the killing of a cow for food as the blackest of all 
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crimes, shrinks from the very touch of a man of inferior 
caste, and holds a creed in which there are actually more 
gods to be worshipped than there are men to worship them. 

Nor is this the sole or even the chief difficulty to be en- 
countered. The obstacles of alien blood and religious bigotry, 
sufficiently formidable in themselves, are tripled by that 
indomitable pride of race which made the Tartar rulers of 
Turkistan refuse to receive envoys from [Russia, and which, 
during the great convulsion of L857, sent so many brave and 
honorable men into the ranks of the mutineers, in the vain 
hope of restoring the vanished glories of the Mogul dynasty. 
With all his overwhelming power, the Anglo-Saxon conqueror 
of the East is still a mere upstart in the eyes of Ilindoo 
princes whose forefathers wore the crown before the birth of 
Solomon, or of Moslem warriors whose countrymen were 
bearding the Grreek emperor in his own palace, in days when 
the ancestors of Lord Salisbury were munching acorns amid 
the forests of the Elbe, and when those of Lord Beaconstield 
were being pelte 1 home to their dens by the rabble of Con- 
stantinople. 

W hat, then, should be done 4 Precisely what is beginning 
to be done now, and what, but for human folly and short 
sightedness, might have been done equally wella hundred years 
avo. That the Eastern world may be properly governed, it 
must be made to feel an influence which it has never felt yet 

that of supremacy without tyranny. Once fully convinced 
that he is in the grasp of an irresistible power, equally able to 
protect him against any enemy while he remains loyal, and to 
punish him despite the aid of any ally, should he prove dis 
obedient, the Oriental, steeped in fatalism from his very birth, 
will resign himself to the inevitable as readily as he has always 
done, and none the less so when he finds himself, for the first 
time, under a rule which ean be strict without becoming op- 
pressive, It is true that both time and labor are needed to 
obliterate the fatal conviction, branded into the soul of every 
\siatic by centuries of cruelty, that those who treat lim with 
kindness must necessarily do so from fear. But even this 


prejudice must ultimately yield to the constans spectacle of a 
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power which sustains the weakest while overmatching the 
strongest—a spectacle not less convincing in our own day than 
it was, ages ago, in the person of Shah Nushirvan, or of Mah- 
moud the Ghaznevide. 

So much, then, for the government of the future empire, 
a subject upon which we have already touched elsewhere.* It 
remains for us to notice, as brietly as possible, the most eff- 
cacious means for its civilization. 

It is not less true of a nation than of an individual, that the 
best education is that which fits it to educate itself. Little or 
nothing has vet been achieved in this way among the imbruted 
proletariat of Tartary, or the savage guerrillas of Afghanis- 
tan; but in British India the good work is already begun. Not 
a few of the native princes have been so far w rought upon by 
Kuropean influence and European culture, as to admit the su- 
periority of western civilization over their own, and show 
signs of adopting the former in preference. With such a 


ever, rightly emploved, the whole Oriental worid may be 


moved, Whenever the chiefs of a nation political life, i nd 


the champ ns of its religion, beoin to imbibe foreign intlu- 
ences, the nation itself (more especially if composed of Asiatics) 

tolerably certain to follow their example sooner or later. 
The spectacle of a man like the present Maharajah of (awa- 
lior (himself a high caste Bramin, and renowned both as an 
able ruler and as a distinguished warrior) deliberately adopting 
Kuropean habits and principles from a conviction that they are 
pre ferable to those ot his owl countrymen, will have more 
effect upon the popular mind of India than a whole volume of 
proclamations and enactments, 

To educate the native princes by travel and instruction— 
to introduce, by their means, the necessary reforms which the 
people would otherwise spurn as Innovations, and thus to train 
the East to voverning itself—this is undoubtedly the best, 
although ) rhaps not the easiest, solution of the vreat problem. 
The mere expediency of such a policy has already com- 


mended it both to Russia and to Britain. The Khans of Khiva- 
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and Khokand, the Ameer of Bokhara, the Prince of Shekhri- 
Sebz, still sit upon the thrones of their fathers, although [Rus- 
sia is now supreme from the Ural to the Oxus. Seindiah of 
Gwalior, the Gaékwar of Baroda, the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere, and others too many to name, still bear rule in [indos- 
tanh, although the English flag now waves over it from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalaya. 

With such examples before them as that above quoted, 
the native population of India will not remain long in their 
present state of ignorant and helpless abeyance. Many of 
them are thoroughly anxious to learn; and for those who 
really wish to do so, there is no lack of opportunity. National 
schools—the statistics of which are far too extensive to be 
viven here—are multiplying themselves in every direction. The 
edueation of both Ilindoo and Mohammedan women (a thing 
hitherto absolutely unheard of in the East) is progressing apace, 
notwithstanding the strenuous Opposition of the more bigoted 
party. Many young Ilindoos have emigrated to England, 
tried their fortune, not unsuccessfully, in various professions, 
ind returned home to take their share in the good work of 
elevating their country men. Above all, the public press, that 
vreal developer ot popular intelligence, has begun to make 
its power felt along the natives. “ The vernacular journal- 
istic literature of British India,” says a recent and well 
informed writer on the subject, “is daily assuming wider 
proportions ; and both in Caleutta and Bombay the native 
hewspaper press may already be calle dl a power, while even inl 
Madras it is visibly gaining strength. In Caleutta, the 
Bengalis have what we should call a farthing daily paper, 
published in the vernacular, while the Parsees of Bombay 
have a bona fde “Punch” of their own. The number of 
native journals of every kind—daily, weekly and monthly 
is already very great, and so rapidly increasing that were the 
statistics of the ILlindoo press to be published today, they 
vould have to be corrected and expanded to-morrow.” With 
such potent agents at work, it must be coneeded that India, 

not yet adequately educated, is at least on the high road to 


WCCOMLE SO, 
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The same thing, unhappily, cannot yet be said of the 
foreign dominions of either France or Russia. The French are 
naturally conquerors rather than colonists, and, having once 
subjugated Algeria, trouble themselves very little about the 
condition of the natives. Russia, again, deems it politie to 
keep her vassals as ignorant and dependent as possible, forget- 
ting that this very ignorance makes them liable to be stirred 
up to rebellion and massacre by tricks which any educated man 
would despise.* Neither in Asiatic Russia nor in northern 
Africa is there any established system of education, the 
few schools which exist being wholly due to the self-sacritie- 
ing energy of a handful ot Missionaries. Popular journals are 
unknown, and the masses have absolutely no recognized politi- 
eal existence whatever. 


But even this evil must sooner or later tind its remedy, 


France and Russia will discover that it is easier to govern 


men than to coerce brutes, and that they must follow the ex- 
ample of their neighbor if they do not wish the latter to out- 
strip them. Prejudice and superstition will vanish with the 
ignorance which produced them, and the world may yet see 
the noble spectacle of a civilized East officered by civilized 
Orientals, and learning from western Christianity other and 


better lessons than those of theft, falsehood, and intoxication. 


Since the above was written, the sudden and formidable 
assertion of Afghan strength which (till the vy ictory of Dee, 23d 
restored the balance of fortune) threatened the safety of Gen. 
Roberts’ whole army, has fairly committed England, for the 
first time in 127 years, to a policy of avowed aggression. 
Warren Hastings butchered the Afghans because the King of 
Oude gave him S2,000,000 to do so; Lord Beaconstield 
butchers them for the crime of detending their own country. 
The tirst phase of creation is destruction, but this fact cannot 
excuse the wanton destroyer, “It must needs be that offences 


come; but woe unto that man by whom they come.” 


riot of 1871, at Kette-Kurgan, in Central Asia, was 
that vaccination was intended to mark the people for mili- 
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Arr. [IX.—A Sovurnerner’s Estrmatre or tue Lire anp 


CHARACTER OF StTerpuHeEN A. Dovetas. 


Ivy the American system of government be indeed the 
best that human wisdom has devised; and if the political 
philosophy of Thomas Jetferson be the true philosophy : and 
if, again, the apothegm, * Truth is mighty and will prevail,” 
be a fact as well as a phrase, Stephen A. Douglas is destined 
to fill a lofty md prominent niche in the Temple of Republi- 
ean Liberty. Ile was not appreciated at his full value by 
most of his contemporaries : evell than of his associates did 
not know and rightly estimate his real worth. Posterity, it 
is believed, will more justly weigh and appreciate him. Ile 
was far more than the mere politician; he was a philosophic 
statesman at the age of twenty-five. All the elements of 
statemanship were mixed in him in ample, rare and harmonious 
union; and they matured earlier in him than in any other 
\imerican statesman Ilamilton, his political antipode, alone 
excepted. 

The convictions ot lis young manhood were those ot his 
riper vears ; time, retlection, experience mellowed, but did not 
rot, the fruit. Biographical annals may be searched in vain 
for a more consistent and conservative public life than that 
exhibited by his reeord of eighteen consecutive years of 
conspicuous and brilliant service in the Federal Legislature. 
In faith, feeling and forecast, he was the same man, when, 
in L861, he died a senator, that he was in 1843, when he was 
first elected a member of the House of tepresentatives, 
lf the principles he espoused and maintained so earnestly, so 
steadfastly, with so much power of argument and illustration, 
be true, the fact of his uniform and unfaltering adherence 
thereto, through evil and through good report, establishes his 
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title to the rank we have assigned him—not a mere politician, 
but a mature statesman. The contrast between the two 
classes is admirably drawn in Hillard’s celebrated eulogy of 
Webster: “ The difference between them is like the difference 
between the artist and the mechanic. The statesman starts 


with original principles, and is propelled by a self-derived 


impulse. The politician has his course to choose, and puts 


himself in a position to make the best use of the forces which 
lie outside of him. The statesman’s genius sometimes fails in 
reaching its proper sphere, from the want of the politician’s 
faculty ; and, on the other hand, the politician’s intellectual 
poverty is never fully apprehended till he has contyived to 
attain an elevation which belongs only to the statesman. 
The statesman is often called upon to oppose popular opinion, 
and never is his attitude nobler than when so doing ; but the 
sagacity of the politician is shown in secing, a little before the 
rest of the world, how the stream of popular feeling is about 
to turn, and so throwing himself upon it, as to seem to be 
guiding it, while he is only propelled by it. A statesman 
makes the occasion, but the oecasion makes the politician.” 
Jefferson was the veritable archetype of Douglas the 
Gamaliel at whose feet he was brought up. Nor does the 
disciple do discredit to the master. The copy is an enlarged 
reflex of the original, intensitied somewhat, by the altered 
circumstances of the times: still, all the lines and features, all 
the shades and colorings of the original, are plainly visible 
boldly and distinetly marked—in the copy. The difference 
was of degree, not in kind. Jefferson Was a pioneer demo- 
erat ; Douglas was a progressive democrat. Both were earnest 
men, of deep and honest convictions, of indomitable will, 
of high civil courage, of wonderful sagacity in judging of 
men, of almost prophetic ken in predicting events from their 
causes, and of that rare social power, called, in the cant of the 
day, i personal magnetism,” which asserted itself in all circles 
and which avouched its presence and poteney in the pervading 
influence they wielded over those that approached them. 
They were /orn party leaders—Agamemnons in state-craft. 
Each had studied and interpreted man as the individual ; 
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each had weighed him as a constituent of society ; each had 
measured and apportioned his importance as a factor of 
government ; and the conelusion each arrived at was—unfailing 
faith in the honesty of the masses and their capacity to govern 
themselves. They both felt, with all of martyr-conviction, 
that “the great soul of the universe is just,” and that “the 
voice of the people is the voice of God.” They were thorough 
democrats, “after that most straitest sect” which believes 
man is better fitted to rule himself than to govern his neighbor ; 
and henee their unfaltering adherence to the doctrine of local 
self-government. Either would have gone to the stake sooner 
than renounce it. 

No American statesman, of so meagre academical oppor- 
tunities, without the adventitious aids of wealth, influential 
friends, family prestige or powerful connections, ever sprang 
sO suddenly and so conspicuously into the blaze of honorable 
publie notoriety as did Judge Douglas unless there be a 
solitary exception, perhaps, in the case of Mr. ( ‘lay. Douglas, 
scarcely warin in the toga viridis had not been a resident of 
Illinois eighteen months, nor a lawyer twelve months, before 
he was elected, by the general assembly, Attorhey-General 
of the State. Within a year thereafter, we find him the 
youngest, the ablest and the most influential member of her 
legislature; within two years after, Register of the Land 
Ofttice at Springfield, under presidential appointment; and, 
before attaining eligible age, the democratic nominee for 
Congress. All the fair tields of civie trust and honor, so 
tempting to yeung ambition, seem to have demanded his 
service; nor was any one allowed to monopolize, or retain 
him long. In December, 1840, he was elected Secretary of 
State; two months later he was Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State; two years afterward, he was elected member of 
the United States Hlouse of Representatives; four years 
after, he was chosen United States Senator, an oftice which 
he tilled by consecutive elections until his death—a brilliant 
series of civic promotions more varied and rapid than any 
other to be found in our political annals. Twice he met with 


defeat before the people; onee, in his first contest (for ¢ ‘ongress) 
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when, by sheer quibble and practical fraud, he was “ counted 
out” by tive votes ina poll of over thirty-six thousand; and again, 
in the last he ever made (for President), when he was defeated 
through the insensate dissensions and divisions in the ranks of 
his own party. Then he was slain in the house of his friends 

another Actzon killed by his own hounds; and that, Too, 
when he had given no offence to Diana. 

The Americanism of Douglas was at once intense and 
catholic. Ile felt a more joyous pride in being an American 
citizen than the old Romans experienced in being called 
Roman citizens. He gloried in our system of government. 
Ile esteemed it the best in theory ever devised: and he 
believed its practical operation, if faithfully and wisely 
directed, the easiest of control, and the safest and surest means 
whereby to attain the true ends of civil government—those 
ends being, preservation of order, protection of property, and 
the securing the greatest good to the vreatest number without 
doing injury or injustice to any. Ile had full faith in the 
etticacs of the American system to accomplish these results. It 
made him a propagandist a propagandist as full of courage 
as Luther, and as fall of zeal as Ignatius Loyola. Among 
the bright dreams of his Voung and ardent manhood Was 
the “Vision Beatific” of an ocean-bound republic : among 
the darling hopes of his maturer years was to see our free 
institutions spread all over the continent—the stars on the 
fag numbered by hundreds instead ot sCOres, The one he 
lived to see: of the other, he “died without the sight” 
perhaps without the hope. 

Mr. Douglas was, ah imo pectore, a patriot sincere, 


zealous, devoted. Ilis unseltish love ot country Was an 


active emotion and a sentiment. Ile loved his whole country 


as much of pride as of tenderness mingling in the passion. 
Ile was proud of her traditions, of her history, ot her 
achievements in arts and in arms, of her grand triumphs in 
the cause of man; and he saw, or thought he saw, in her 
future, unrivalled opportunities of greater glory possibilities 
of a national grandeur more splendid than was ever wrought or 


seen by man. It was simply impossible, therefore, that he 
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could be, from his stand-point, sectional, in feeling or through 
policy. Tis predilections and his principles alike forbade it. 
He was the grand type of a national man—an American 
citizen and statesman—whose patriotism was broad enough in 
its sweep, and capacious enough in its affections, to include all 
sections and all men beneath the shadow and shield of the 
flag. The very instincts of his nature shuddered at the 
thought of the “ geographical party.” Ie predicted, as a conse- 
quence of its success, the disruption of the Union, the 
overthrow of free institutions, and, most probably, the 
eventual loss of citizen liberty. Whether the prophecy will 
yet ripen into history is among the dark uncertainties which 
are 
—wrapped in the future’s misty veil 


That mercy weaves. 


Mr. Douglas was among the first of that noble band 
made illustrious by such names as Clay, Webster, Cass, 
Dickinson, Choate, Stephens, and their patriot-compeers, 
who strove to strangle that party in its cradle. None dealt it 
heavier blows, nor waged against it more persistent and inveter- 
ate warfare than did Douglas. Ile was aggressive in the 
tieht from the first: nor was it till he “carried the war into 
\friea” that he discovered Hlannithal mas at home under 
luckier stars, too, than beamed upon the old Carthagenian at 
Zama. When thrown on the defensive, he disputed every 
inch of ground with a Constancy and courage which inspired 
his friends with fresh zeal, and wrung reluctant admiration 
from his bitterest foe. One of the latter is reported to have 
said: “ What whalebone-stuff Douglas is made of! The 
vovernment will never fall into our hands till we slaughter 
him ! . ° 

The completest triumph of his life was won at Chicago, in 
[s50. The compromise measures, so-called, of that year, had 
passed Congress ; each of the tive had received his support— 
staneh, unqualified, hearty ; three of then, indeed, he had 
originally drafted. The Fugitive-Slave Law, framed by Sena- 
tor Mason, of Virginia, was particularly odious to many—at 
the start, perhaps, a large majority of his constituents. His 
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biographer says: * When Mr. Douglas arrived in Chicago, he 
found the city in a state of rebellion against the recent acts of 
Congress. The city-council, in their official capacity, had 
passed resolutions denouncing them as a violation of the Con- 
stitution and of the higher law of God, and those senators and 
representatives who had voted for them, as Benedict Arnolds 
and Judas Iseariots. In order to make their resistance 
effectual, the city-council passed resolutions releasing the 
citizens, officers and police of the city from all obligation to 
assist or participate in the execution of these laws, and declared 
that they (the laws) ought not to be respected by any intelli- 
gent community. On the next night a mass-meeting of the 
citizens was held for the purpose of approving and sanetion- 
ing the action of the common-council, and organizing violent 
and successful resistance to the execution of the laws. A com- 
mittee reported to this meeting a series of resolutions more 
revolutionary in their character, and going to a greater extent 
in resisting the authorities of the Federal Government, than 


those of the common-council. Numerous speeches in sup- 


port of the resolutions were received with boisterous and furi- 
ous applause—pledging their authors to resist even unto 
the dungeon and the grave. At length, Mr. Douglas, being 
the only member of the Illinois delegation then in the city, 
appeared upon the stand, and said that, in consequence of the 
action of the common-council, and the frenzied excitement 
which seemed to rage all around him, he desired to be heard 
before the assembled people of the city in vindication of each 
and all of the compromise measures, and especially of the 
Fugitive-Slave Law. Ile said he would not address them that 
night, because the call for a meeting was not sufficiently broad 
to authorize a speech in /efence of the measures, but he would 
avail himself of that opportunity to give notice that on the 
next night he would address the people of Chicago on those 
subjects. Ile invited men of all parties and shades of opinion 
to attend and participate in the proceedings, assuring them he 
would answer every objection made, and every question which 
should be propounded touching those measures, including the 


lugitive-Slave Law. * * * In the meantime, the ex- 
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citement continued to increase, and the next night, October 23d, 
a tremendous concourse of people assembled, before whom Mr. 
Douglas delivered a speech, some impression of the power and 
effect of which may be formed from the fact that the meeting 
resolved unanimously to carry into effect the provisions of the 
laws of Congress (the Fugitive-Slave Law included), adopted 
resolutions repudiating the action of the common-council, 
and then adjourned with nine cheers—three for Douglas, 
three for the Constitution, and three for our glorious Union, 
On the next night, the common-council of the city assembled 
and repealed their nullifying resolutions by a vote of twelve 
to one. 

When Faneuil Hall was barred against Daniel Webster, 
and he went out “in the spacious temple of the firmament” to vin- 
dicate the political morality and prudence of the 7th of March 
speech, and rebuke the * prejudices ” of Massachusetts, his at- 
titude was indeed noble a model for the pencil ofa Raphael, or 
the chisel of a Phidias. Yet, he did not conquer those prejudices. 
When Edmund Burke stood before the electors of Bristol and 
said: “ I did not obey your instructions. No! | conformed 
to the instructions of truth and nature, and maintained your 
interest against your opinions with a constaney that became 
me "—he rose to the full stature of a rare and glorious 
manhood, Yet, the tide of popular feeling swept him from the 
platform. When, in 1813, a Virginian mob assembled to drag 
John Randolph from the lhustings, he awed the ruftian band 
into sullen silence with the brave words: “I understand that 
| am to be insulted today if I attempt to address the people 

that a mob is prepared to lay their rude hands upon me and 
drag me from these hustings for daring to exercise the rights 
of a freeman. My Bible teaches me that the fear of God is 
the beginning of wisdom, but that the fear of man is the con- 
summation of folly.” Yet he failed of his election. Douglas 
weathered the fury of a popular tempest more terrible than 
any of these. More than that, he calmed the storm—not 
by pouring oil upon the waters,—but by stilling the winds 
that had lashed them into rave. Ile appeased frenzy, 
(lissipated prejudice, convinced the reason, and won the 
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hardest of all triumphs possible for man to achieve—a 
triumph over the pride of opinion- that opinion not only 
freely expressed, but solemnly recorded. 

It is idle to imagine that this result came of chance or whim. 
The masses change not so totally and so suddenly by mere 
impulse. If they seek not for a sign, they at least require 
areason. Lift up the brazen serpent and they will look and 
live. It may be said of Douglas, as Wilberforce so tinely said 
of Pitt when he breasted the torrent of Jacobin principles : 


* Tle stood between the living and the dead, and the plague 


Was stayed !” 

It has been urged against the consistency of Mr. Douglas’ 
political course that he changed ground respecting the most 
absorbing, if not the most important, question with which his 
congressional life is identitied—slavery in the territories. The 
point is more specious than true. So long as the Missouri 
( ompromise, proposed by Mr. Thomas, ot Illinois, supported 
by the opponents of slavery restriction, and accepted by the 
South, was observed in good faith—so long as it was treated as a 
“sacred compact ””"—Mr. Douglas was willing to abide by it. 
Dut it was upon the principle of a division of the public domain 
between the sections, that he sanctioned and adhered to 
it. When it was repudiated by the attempt to apply the 
Wilmot Proviso to all the territory which might be aequired 
from Mexico, he considered the bargain broken oh one side, 
and, therefore, not binding on the other side. The question 
of congressional power over slavery in the territories then 
became an original question, Ile recurred to first principles, 
brushed away the rubbish from the old landmarks, and fell 
back on what he had always believed to be the true consti- 
tutional doctrine of non-intervention by Congress with slavery 
in the territories. If there was any inconsistency in this, he 
shared it with many of the conservative and able men of all 
sections—whigs and democrats alike—with men whose services, 
in cabinet and camp, shed unfading lustre upon the American 
hae, 

Non-intervention was of the essence of the compromise of 
[s50—which, for a time, gave peace to the sections. It was 
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the soul of that great adjustment. It was incorporated in the 
platforms of both political parties in the presidential contest 
of 1852; it was reaftirmed in the Kansas-Nebraska legislation 
of 1854; it received popular indorsement in the election of 
Mr. Buchanan in 1856. And is it too much to believe, 
that if the democratic house had not divided against itself, 
if the large body of the southern democracy, encouraged by 
the Federal Administration, had been content simply with 
the Cincinnati platform of 1856, whereon Mr. Buchanan 
entered the presidency ; if the flush of victory had not 
inspired a feeling of aggression, perhaps of arrogance, 
which demanded congressional protection of slavery in the 
territories, a large majority of the people would have stood 
by the doctrine of strict non-intervention in 1860—and_ so 
given a new lease of life to the old Union, and postponed the 
evil day of secession, at least for another generation / Mr. 
Douglas knew better than most men that “such is the condition 
of humanity, that the noblest polities are but a compromise ; 
an approximation ; a type; a shadow of good things the 
buying of great blessings at great prices.” Ilence, his 
statesmanship, more conerete than abstract, strove to postpone 
what it could not prevent, No man better knew than he did, 
that the direct conflict between free labor and slave labor would 
some day come: that—in the language of Mr. Seward—* the 
contliet is irrepressible all the States will become free or 
slave.” Two separate and antagonistic systems of labor, 
each working out distinet and irreconcilable forms of society, 
could not grow up and flourish together under a common 
government—the one or the other must disappear. And 
while, like Mr. Jefferson, he was opposed to African slavery, 
he hoped to see the institution peacefully and gradually fade 
away—not violently, or of a sudden, extinguished. Te 
had read the prophecy of Mr. Jefferson and shuddered at 
the possible horrors that might attend its fulfilment: 
* Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate than 
that these people are to be free ; nor is it less certain that the 
two races, equally free, cannot live in the same vovernment. 


Nature, habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of distinetion 
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between them. It is still in our power to direct the process 


of emancipation and deportation, peaceably, and in such 


slow degree, as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and 


their place be, part passu, tilled up by free white laborers. 
If, on the contrary, it is left to force itself on, human nature 
must shudder at the prospect held up. We should in vain 
look for an example in the Spanish deportation or deletion 
of the Moors. This precedent would fall far short of our case.” 
Mr. Douglas deemed Mr. Seward’s view of the problem, 
microscopic 3 Jetferson’s, telescopic : the one, looking through 
a lens capable only of magnifying the object near the eye 
proximate results ; the other, standing upon a higher elevation 
and sweeping in a wider horizon with his larger glass, 
discerned things afar off——ultimate results. Ile believed that 
the only wise and safe way of getting rid of the institution 
was to leave the business exclusively in the hands of those 
most nearly affected by it, in all its relations—moral, social, 
economic—those who lived beneath its dark penumbra; and 
if the unfriendly hand of foreign interference were stayed, 
that they, themselves, would eventually destroy it—that it 
would melt away like frost-work under their own sun, and 
the civilized world thus be spared the spectacle of seeing it 
quencli din the blood of fratricidal war. It is unquestionably 
true, that, until maddened by what the southern people 
deemed the obtrusive intermeddling of a malignant  phi- 
lanthropy, the general drift of public sentiment was in Oppo- 
sition not only to the spread of African slavery, but to its 
existence anywhere. Many of the leading southern statesmen 
were its pronounced opponents. Kven as late as 1832, 
Judge Gaston—cluruim et venerabile nomen —addressing 
the literary societies of her university in presence of the 
educated mind of North Carolina, said: “On you, too, will 
devolve the duty, which has been too long neglected, but 
Which cannot with impunity be neglected much longer, of 
providing for the mitigation, and (is it too much to hope for 
in North Carolina?) forthe ultimate extirpation of the worst 
evil that afflicts the southern part of our confederacy. lull 


well do you know to what [ refer; for on this subject there is 
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with all of us a morbid sensitiveness which gives warning 
even of an approach to it. Disguise the truth as we may, and 
throw the blame where we will, it is slavery which, more than 
any other cause, keeps us back in the career of improvement. 
It stifles industry and represses enterprise; it is fatal to 
economy and providence ; it discourages skill, impairs our 
strength as a community, and poisons morals at the fountain- 
head. lIlow this evil is to be encountered, how subdued, is 
indeed a difficult and delicate inquiry, which this is not the 
time to examine, nor the occasion to discuss. I felt, however, 
that I could not discharge my duty without referring to this 
subject, as one which ought to engage the prudence, moder- 
ation and tirmness of those who sooner or later must act 
decisively upon it.” That Commencement address met with 
great popular favor; it went through five editions and 
received special and unqualified commendations from such 
southern-born =men—slave-owners—as John Marshall, Na- 
thaniel Macon, John Randall, Henry Clay, James L. Petigru, 
and others scarcely less influential and distinguished in public 
and professional life. 

It is needless to advance, because impossible to determine, 
the question, whether African slavery would have been volun- 
tarily abolished by the States in which it existed-—-each acting 
for itself. [t was certainly worth the trial. One thing, how- 
ever, is undeniably true: it was abolished in the worst possible 
way forall the sections and both races. Apart from the blood 
spilt, the bad passions kindled, the outrages perpetrated against 
citizen-liberty by both governments, the almost universal 
demoralization wrought by the strife—imen are pretty well 
iwreed now that the best of good bargains was hardly made when 
so many billions of not unproductive capital were exchanged 
for so many billions of public debt. Did four millions of 
slaves gain as much by the war as thirty millions of freemen 
lost by it? Time only can answer the question. The balance 
sheet is not yet made up; nor will it be for generations 
To come, 

Wliy any friend to the compromise of 1850 should have 


) 


pposed the congressional territorial legislation ot IS54, is a 
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puzzle to plain men. The fundamental, the animating princi- 
ple involved in and controlling each case, was one and the 
same—absolute non-intervention. The identity of the cases is 


whole and perfect. The one was not the logical consequence 


merely of the other, as some have it; but the one was the 
other. and the other, the one—a common corpus, With the 
same root, trunk, stem—without a single new or additional 
shoot. It would batHe the dialectics of the schoolmen and 
tax to discomtiture the genius of the legal fraternity to 
vindicate the consistency of those that held up the hands of 
Mr. Douglas in 1850—then turned and hung him in effigy in 
Is34. Low it was that such a total change came over the 
spirit of their dreams is more a matter of curious speculation 
than of profitable inquiry. Certain it is, he himself was 
the same man—unchanged in all respects, save in normal and 
healthy growth. 
our years later, the great body of the southern democracy, 
backed by the Federal Administration, advanced their line. 
They not only denied the right of the people of a territory, 
in their territorial legislature, to prohibit slavery, but a portion 
the controlling portion—went farther and demanded con- 
gressional intervention to protect it until the people met in 
convention to frame a State Constitution, preparatory to 
admission into the Union. That demand—tor any practical 
purpose utterly futile to affect slavery one way or the other— 
disrupted the national organization. Mr. Douglas could not 
accede to. It. Ile stood fast by the doctrine of strict con- 
gressional non-intervention, as he had proclaimed and main- 
tained it since 1850. Tle was now as bitterly assailed by the 
ultra southern wing of his party, as he had before been by the 
northern extremists. The arts of flattery and of intimidation 
were alike impotent to seduce him from his propriety or drive 
him from his principles : 
nortal and immortal powers, 
theatre, he ran 

justice— 

ts of passion and of sense, 

ng tide of chance and pain 


nfalte ring.’ 
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The Douglas-Lincoln canvass for senatorial honors in 1858 
is without parallel in our history—whether considered in point 
of the intense and general interest and anxiety it excited ; 
the ability, energy and acrimony with which it was conducted ; 
or the immense importance of the stake at issue. The odds 
against Douglas were indeed fearful. The estrangement of 
the southern ultras, engendered of his course in the Lecompton 
business and the insensate cry against “ squatter sovereignty ” ; 
the apathy not to say hostility of the Federal Adminis- 
tration; the doubting Thomases among his professed friends, 
were dead weight—so much extra lead—tied to his heels. To 
win success in such a struggle, required a combination of 
parts, qualities, faculties, rarely vouchsafed to mortal man. 
The occasion exacted, and he supplied, them in ample measure, 
It was the severest trial in his political career—a very CLPere- 
mentuin CPUCIS applied to his metal. Ile knew it and met it 
manfully, bringing to his aid all his resources ot body 
and mind. In the contest, he exhibited a power of physical 
endurance that seems ineredible. The amount of mental labor 
he performed bordered on a psychological marvel: the 
courage of every type he displayed was more than Spartan ; 
while the “faith he so sternly kept with his country and with 
his fame” is among the imperishable glories of the republic. 

The United States Senate, during Douglas” term of service 
there, first and last, was made illustrious by a series of the great- 
est names on the roll of American statesmen and orators. It 
was the Golden Age of our senatorial glory. Without the 
emotional nature of Clay, the eloquent feeling of Webster, 
the metaphysical power,of Calhoun, the prodigious learning 
of Benton, the ripe and bountiful culture of Berrien, the 
decorous and stately logic of Cass, the elaborate rhetoric of 
Sumner, the scholarly accomplishments of Everett, the ready 
subtle acumen of Seward, the intense passion and robust, 
fiery magnetism of Toombs—Douglas was a more formidable 
debater than any of them. Ile was in the American Senate 
W lat ( ‘harles James lox Was in the British Llouse of ¢ ‘omummons 

not as accomplished or attractive in debate, possibly, but 


equally as powerful and effective—certainly more successful 
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Ile was not afraid of the drudgery of legislation ; he never 
shunned nor slighted the irksome work of the committee- 
room; for impatient of, and averse to, that sort of employment 
as he confessedly was, he met his appointments with rare 
punctuality. Ilis labors there, though more obscure, were 
more useful ; and the influence he exerted, in shaping and secur- 
ing legislation, was greater than in his public displays in the 
senate-chamber. Always intent on carrying his point, and 
perfectly content with doing so, he adopted the surest means 
of reaching it; little caring whether he himself should appear 
in the foreground or the background of the picture before 
the lights or behind the curtain. 

Still, he was unusually susceptible to downright flattery. 
Praise was extremely grateful to him; he coveted fame ; he 
loved power; he was willing to sacrifice anything, save truth, 
for triumph. Possibly, he was sometimes over-eager in its 
pursuit. But it was the just consciousness of his own powers 
and parts that made him “not unmindful of the opportunities 
of glory,” which others had laid hold of and turned to account 

just as the trophies of Miltiades disturbed the dreams of 
Themistocles. Yet it was a “noble and austere ambition” 
that stirred the divinity within—the ambition of Camillus, 
not of Cyesar. Ile aspired to the presidency, and made 


no secret of. it. The ottice was not above his capacity or 


deserts. In it, he would have asserted himself the full equal 


in administrative talent and tact of any incumbent since the 
days of Jefferson. That he would have attained it but for the 
inopportune and unhappy disruption of the democracy at 
Charleston in 1860, we firmly believe. 

Mr. Douglas eared as little for money as Sheil said Lord 
Norbury cared for life. He despised atthuence, for aftinence’s 
suke—* not setting the value of a pin’s fee on it.” Yet, 
while almost prodigal in spending money, he Was as just as 
he was generous—rare alliance of diverse dispositions and 
habits. Ile gave away more to others than he spent on him- 
self. [lis charities—often indiscreetly, always indiscriminately, 
never ostentatiously bestowed—were circumscribed only by his 


means: nor would he let his left-hand know what his right-hand 
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did. S.S. Prentiss was not more easily, and scarcely more 
repeatedly, made the dupe of the imposter or professional 
sponge than was Mr. Douglas. It is said that th latter 
honored, to the last, even the drafts of Beau Hickman. It was 
not in his heart to say, even to him, as the late Governor 
(Crawford of (reorgia his patience, and purse too, nearly 
exhausted—onee said to a constant tease for “the Joan of a 
little cash”: =“ Here, take it, but quit living on your friends 
ete rnally ; forage on the enenly for a while.” 

No man of his time had a stronger hold on the hearts of 
the young democracy of the country than Douglas. They 
deemed it a privilege to do homage before the altar where their 
rreat high-priest officiated. The charms of his social hature, 
so genial, so free, so attractive, so irresistible—won their 
attachment as strongly as his intellectual supremacy com- 
manded their admiration, and his iron will challenged their 
respect. And, we incline to think, their impatient haste and 
imprudent zeal in pressing his nomination for the presidency 
in L852, largely contributed to his defeat before the convention 
of 1856, when Mr. Buchanan was nominated. That he 
was entitled to it before Mr. Buchanan, or any one else if 
thle advocacy and efficient service in upholding the prime 
principles and live issues laid down in the platform adopted, 
entitled one to party recognition or reward seemed to be 
lear enough. It was a mistake to bring him forward at all 
in IS52. Ile was young enough to wait; and by waiting, he 
might not have called down upon him the concentrated 
opposition of all the politicians who had been so long 
n the line. At least, they would not have been so unmis- 


takably “put on notice ’—as the lawyers say. They did 


‘combine against him. [lis uneclouded dawn and splendid 
}! mise excited their envy, and drew upon him their united 
tire. Forewarned of his strength at Baltimore, they had 
four vears wherein to marshal and muster their forces against 
iim at Cincinnati. Nor was the time unimproved. Cary 
cm Was their common motto and watchword. They 
narshalled all their cohorts; and the unbroken phalanx 


lefeated his nomination, when, we are persuaded, he was the 
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second choice (where he was not the first) of all the rank and 
tile, except those under the absolute control of the o/d ftield- 
officers. And such a set of old tield-ofticers! Most of them 
never had been fit for service at all; and many of the rest 
ought to have been put on the retired list, years before— 
without pension. But “ Young America,”’—too eager and 
too impetuous—forgot, for the time, that senility begets a 
fellow-feeling wondrous kind; that old men, of all callings 
and pursuits, commonly work together ; that they little relish 
the notion of being pushed off the stage by the rising gener- 
ation before their time; that a certain esprit de corps, which 
at once flatters their pride and feeds their vanity, prompts 
them to stand by an old comrade rather than promote the 
aspirations of a woews homo ; and that when their own personal 
ambition is left without hope, it is some satisfaction to say : 
* Well, ves, | and the president served together for a series of 
years in Congress ; | was among the first to discover his parts 
and advance his interest; he was my right-hand man in 
committee (the committee whereof I was chairman); our 
terms of personal intimacy were such that, / knwo, next to 
himself (for he was always ambitious, while | never was), he 
would sooner, today, see me president than any man in 
America.” Such men could feel little sympathy for Pitt. 
when he fleshed his maiden sword in Walpole’s sneer at “ the 
atrocious crime of being a young man.” 

Popular leaders, generally, are good talkers. Douglas had 
wondertul colloquial talents. Ilad he possessed the affluence 
of scholarly acquisition and accomplishment which so much 
enhanced the charm of Sir James Mackintosh’s conver- 
sutional powers, it is hardly extravagant to say that he 
would have rivalled him as an entertaining and instructive 
talker. [lis excessive intellectuality kept his brain always on 
tire. All his resourees of information, illustration, anecdote, 


wit, repartee were as readily called up in social colloquy, 


as were his powers of logic and eloquence when, inspired 


by large numbers, an absorbing topic and befitting occasion, 
he entranced listening senators. The American excelled the 


Scotchman in one quality pretty essential to him who would, 
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omnium consensu, be prince of the coterie. Douglas’ ear 
Was quite as attentive as his tongue was ready ; Sir James was 
not a patient listener; his tongue incessantly wagged in any 
company. Like Burke’s, his mind was so full that it must 
find vent in talk. 

What could be apter or more crushing than Douglas’ un- 
premeditated reply to the Swedish ambassador at the Court of 
St. Petersburg, when the latter, in the course of conversation, 
so stoutly condemned the conduct of Captain Ingraham in the 
Koszta affair, and so absolutely denied the right of any 
government to naturalize the subject of another: “ Your royal 
master, King Oscar, himself the son of a king, cannot deny 
that right without beforehand abdicating his throne ; for lie 
cannot have forgotten the fact, that his own father, Berna- 
dotte, was a marshal of France, when, over the emphatic protest 
of Napoleon, he was naturalized by the Swedish govern- 
ment. Ile beeame king ; Osear, your master, is his son! This 
arqguimentum ad hominem vanquished the ambassador and, 
like the Pennsylvania Quaker, when the Texas “bully” gave 
him the lie, he prudently * waived the topic.” And when the 
Russian nobleman rallied to the support of the nonplussed 
Swede, how readily did Douglas silence him by referring to 
the monument at Odessa, erected to the memory of the French 
Duke de Richelieu: ‘ )}’ov7 master, the ezar, must tear 
down that beautiful monument before he dare deny the right 
of naturalization, Richelieu wasa French exile whom Emperor 
Paul naturalized and made a Russian general; Alexander 
made him Governor of Odessa, and his subjects testified their 
vratitude to all by building that splendid monument.” The 
nobleman “confessed judgment” and “ paid costs” by ordering 
wine for the party. Douglas’ svh-toast to Governor Cobb, at 
Senator Toombs’ celebrated dinner party, given to the (reorgia 
delegation in Washington, while on their way to the National 
Democratic Convention at Cincinnati, has become almost his- 
toric. Quite a number of Inagnates were present, among them 
some aspirants for the presidential nomination, Messrs. Cass, 
Douglas, Buchanan, Cobb, and others. When wit and wine 


had had their turn and the company were about to disperse, 
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Mr. James Gardner, chairman of the Georgia delegation— 
his glass full of sherry and his heart full of kindness—offered 
as a toast: “Gentlemen, may vou all live to be President of 
the United States!” Douglas incontinently exclaimed : 
“ Well, Cobb, here’s a long life to you if 

We know not the authority for the statement we have 
seen made, that Mr. Douglas approved of the coercion policy 
of Mr. Lineoln respecting the seceded States. We believe it 
would be as hard to find as the grave of Moses. So firm and 
stalwart an advocate and defender of State sovereignty as he 
had ever been, could not have so totally changed his most 
cherished principles and blurred the proud and brilliant record 
of a lifetime. No man personally knew him more intimately, 
or sympathized more thoroughly with his political convictions 
and sentiments on that subject, than did Alexander H. 
Stephens. In his work on The War Betireen the States, Mr. 
Stephens says: ” Kither you are, or I am, greatly mistaken if 
you suppose Mr. Douglas ever took back or moditied, in the 
slightest degree, a single phlirase or word in the speech from 
which I have quoted (the speech of March 15th, 1861, in the 
United States Senate, advocating the withdrawal of the United 
States troops from Forts Sumter, Pickens, ete.). It is true, as 
I understand, that under the influence or impression, pro- 
duced by the telegram to which you refer, purporting to 
give the substance of what Mr. Walke» said on the occasion 


alluded to.* Mr. Douglas did advise Mr. Lincoln to convene 


Congress, and did approve of all proper steps being taken, for 
the defence of the Capitol against what he considered a 
threatened attack upon the Government of the United States, 
and a war of invasion. Ile did not, however, sO far as I have 
ever seen, utter a word in moditication of what he said as to 
the powers or duties of the president under the cireumstances. 
He certainly did not give these measures I have been comment 
ing upon, or the general policy of Mr. Lincoln, either before or 

* It was telegraphed from Montgomery that Mr. Walker, the first Secretary 
of War of the Confederate States, had made a speech after the fall of Fort 
Sumter, in which he said, ‘* the Confederate flag would float over the dome of 


the old Capitol at Washington before the first of May” 1861, and *‘ eventually 
over Faneuil Hall itself.’ 
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after the events at Fort Sumter, his cordial endorsement or sup- 


port. * * * Tle never couid have held that Mr. Lincoln was 
obeying either the laws or the Constitution in the usurpations 
of power to which I have referred. * * * In October, 


1860, he did most emphatically endorse the Georgia platform 
of 1850, before at least twenty thousand freemen at Atlanta. 
This platform distinctly claimed the right, in the contingency 
of a breach of faith of the other confederates, to sever, in 
the last resort, every tie that bound her to the Union. This 
right he fully recognized. * * * Mr. Douglas was no 
changeling in principles or opinions. Of all the men I ever 
knew, he was about the last who might have been expected to 
take back anything he had said. I knew him well for sixteen 
years, We went into Congress together, in December, 1843, 
and a more unyielding and inflexible man in his positions and 
matured opinions, | never met with.” 

In the course of his 15th of March speech, above alluded 
to—seven States having already seceded— Mr. Douglas, 
addressing the republican senators especially, used this 
language : “ In my opinion we must choose, and that promptly, 
between one of three lines of policy : l‘irst, the restoration and 
preservation of the Union by such amendments of the Con- 
stitution as will ensure the domestic tranquillity, safety and 
equality of all the States, and thus restore peace, unity and 
fraternity to the whole country. Second, a peaceful dissolution 
of the Union by recognizing the independence, of such States as 
refuse to remain in the Union, without such constitutional 
umendments, and the establishment of a liberal system of 
commercial and social intercourse with them by treaties of 
commerce and amity. Third, war, with a view to the subjugation 
and military occupation of those States which have seceded, 
or may secede, from the Union. I repeat, that, in my opinion, 
you must adopt and pursue one of these three lines of policy. 
The sooner you choose between them and proclaim your choice 
to the country, the better for you, the better for us, the better 
for every friend of liberty and constitutional government 
throughout the world. In my opinion, the first proposition 
is the best and the last the worst.” 
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We cannot indorse the opinion of Mr. Hallam, flaunted forth 
with so much of flourish in his //¢story of the Middle Ages: 
‘Fame is more partial to sucessful aggression than to patri- 
otic resistance.” The statement is a libel upon human 
nature—bad as it is, in some of its exemplitications. Success 
is the criterion of ephemeral fame only. Truth, in the long 
run, is the sole standard whereby to measure real merit. Often 
assailed, sometimes bathed, always courageous, it has hitherto, 
in all its conflicts with error, tinally emerged crowned with 
garlands of laurel or of oak. Never vet did it yield to victor 
or take on the chains. And is it taxing an honest credulity 
too severely to believe that truth is as mighty now as ever 
before—that it is invincible—and in the future, as in the past, 
it will go forth, clad in mailed armor, prepared to turn the 
edge of every sword and blunt the point of every bayonet that 


Inay ring upon its harness / 


Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again— 


Che eternal years of God are hers.” 


And this assured hope it is, Which fixes our faith in the 
bringing back of the Federal Government to its former self: 
to its primal principles; to the Constitution of the Fathers ; 
toa Federal Union of consent, not a nation of constraint; to 
‘a government of laws and not of men”’—as Harrington so 
tersely and so nobly expressed it. When that auspicious 
day shall dawn, Stephen A. Douglas will be accorded lis 
proper pedestal among the apotheosized in the Pantheon of 
republican liberty. 

Ile was comparatively young when the curtain fell and 
closed his career. His sun went down suddenly—alike in 
glory and in gloom—while it was yet day. For the growing 
man he was, he had not reached his meridian, the rand 
climacteric of his mental strength. That the distractions of 
his country hastened his end, we do not doubt. Ile could 
not be a pall bearer to the corse of his country and of his 


hopes. Tle lived to see the gathering clouds, the first flashes 


of their lightning, and to hear the angry mutterings of their 


thunder; but it was graciously spared his eyes to behold the 
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result. Was he not, therefore, as fortunate in the time of 
his death as in the opportunities of his life? He died younger 
than many others who have left footprints on the sands of 
time—to be effaced only when the last memory of America 


shall vanish. 
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Arr. X.—Revrews anp Criticisms. 


PHILOSOPHY 


On Mr. Spencer's Formula of Evolution, as an Exhaustive 
Statement of the Changes of the Universe. By MALCOLM 


(GUTHRIE 12° pp. 267. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 


One of the first elements of profitable discussion is to agree 
on the premises of the subject discussed or to be discussed. Were 
premises agreed upon or adjusted, there would be less grounds of 
difference on subjects of philosophy—none at all, indeed, between 
men of equal information and logical ability. 

Much of the controversy in respect of the bearings of systems 
of philosophy of the present day—nearly all of past days and 
times—has been deyoid of utility for want of a proper under- 
standing of first principles. Men have engaged in polemics very 
much as they have entered into physical combat, apparently for 
the love of it, regardless of the truth to be established, or the 
error to be overthrown or refuted. It is not for us to say that 
such controversy, or such physical warfare, is entirely without 
itility in the economy of nature. In the broader view there can 

no act without a certain kind of recompense attached to it, or 
accompanying it, just as these walking or rowing matches, while 
they tend to dehumanize the mental character, augment the de- 
velopment of the victim's calves. But, if any one will show us any 
idvantage to be derived from a controversy between an evo- 
lutionist and a Presbyterian—between a typical Herbert Spencer 
ind a typical John Calvin, other than that which is due to an 
exercise in polemics, we will undertake to show the utility of 
(;reat Britain’s raid on the Afghans, or that of the war of the 
United States on the frontier Indians. 

\nother requisite of profitable discussion is a mutual under- 
tanding of the definitions of terms. ‘To discuss a subject, or to 
ittempt to controvert an opponent, in ignorance of the precise 
meaning of the terms which he uses, is like attempting a surgical 
operation without a knowledge of the instruments one is to use, or 
prescribing medicines when ignorant of their actions on the normal 
organism. All these things are common enough, unfortunately, 


ind one finds it hard to say which is the most stupid proceeding. 
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lhe latter may be more disastrous to human life than the former 
for, surely, polemics never Aur¢ anybody ; but both proceedings 
should be relegated to the domain of doubt and uncertainty, or 
classed with the practi es of the ignorant and foolish 

It should not be overlooked, however, that there are many 
terms in science and philosophy that have various meanings 
abstract terms, such as life, mind, soul, as well as the method that 


treats of them—science and philosophy. It is a curious anomaly 
that thinkers are not agreed as tothe nature of life, the commonest 
thing that one meets with. Nor are they any more agreed as to 


the nature of mind. And in respect of the nature of soul they are 
still more widely at variance, many doubting its existence alto- 
gether. While the use of the term is sufficiently common in 
philosophy, it has not yet secured recognition in science, its us¢ 
being superfluous in interpreting the phenomena of the universe ; 
at least, ace ording to the scientific method, or the formula of evo- 
lution. The definitions of philosophy, even, are at variance. 
\ccording to Mr. Spencer, “philosophy is completely-unified 
knowledge,” by which we suppose him to mean, the facts of existence 
reduced to order, and rationally interpreted. Pythagoras, who 
first introduced the term, gave it a different signification, one 
implying method of thinking—speculation. Hence, in his day 
there were as many kinds of philosophy as there were systems or 
chools of thought. Dr. Whewell’s view of the subject is not 
nconsistent with that of the father of the term, viz. : “ Right 
reason and facts to reason upon.” In this sense knowledge and 
philosophy are identical. 
lhe author of the critique on Mr. Spencer’s “ Formula of Evo- 
tion” finds fault with the latter’s definition of philosophy for the 
ison that 1t comprehends only “the summary of our knowledge,” 
vhile the critic implies that philosophy ought rather to be 
representation of the changes of the universe.” The point 
seems to usa hair-split one, for it is correct observation of the 
changes of the universe that constitutes our knowledge of it. So 
ilso in respect of the definition and interpretation of the hy- 
pothesis of evolution. Most critics of Mr. Spencer's formula, 
from the theological point of view, fail rightly to apprehend its 
precise meaning. Mr. Spencer has himself defined its scope, 
limiting its application to the knowable, and implying that outside 
t limit there is a vast beyond into which finite faculties cannot 
enetrate. The fierce opponents of the hypothesis, however, by 
strange, but no uncommon, mental perversity, give insufficient 
on to the limitations of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, and 
ceed to point out its insufficiency to explain the “ Unknow- 
e!” Noone who reflects upon the course of things needs to 
reminded that the abstract nature of anything is inscrutable 


lhe First Cause—if such a conception be admissible, which we 
not believe—is no more past finding out than is the nature of 
tiniest speck of dust that floats in the air and is made visible 
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by the solar beam. ‘The recognition of this truth by Mr. Spencer 


lwark of his hypothesis, against which his opponents 
cannot prevail, from the very nature and limitations of their 
faculties ; unless, indeed, some new and unknown quality of vision 
is awakened within them, which shall enable them to get behind 
the vail of the finite and probe the mystery of the Infinite. 

We by no means underrate the merits of Mr. Guthrie’s critique. 
The author presents the deficiencies and limitations of Mr. 
Spencer's formula of evolution with judicial fairness, and exhibits 
excellent analytical powers; but, at the same time, not without 
making certain ¢éfauts, a few of which may be briefly noted. 

he formula of evolution given by Mr. Spencer ts as follows : 
“ Evolution is an integration of matter, and concomitant dissi- 
pation of motion, during which the matter passes from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and 
during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transfor- 
mation.” It is seen therefore that matter and motion are the factors 
on which the hypothesis is based. ‘* Matter avd motion,” be it 
observed, not matter 7z motion, as Mr. Guthrie puts it. Matter 
in motion cannot be two factors. 

\gain : matter in motion implies matter at rest ; according to 
science there is no such condition as the latter. But Mr. Guthrie 
is not satisfied with these two factors, and thinks it would enlarge 
the scope of the hypothesis if consciousness were added, making 


; ? byw 
forms the Du 


i third factor ; and further on he discovers that another factor 
must be added, in order to es« ape a diftic ulty which, however, he 
himself makes, viz.: the behavior of atoms towards one another. 
his other factor is gravitation. Here, then, is the beginning of 
s, according to Mr. Guthrie : matter, motion, consciousness, 
tation. Does not Mr. Guthrie perceive that consciousness 


tes every relation between the human mind and outward 

Yet the mind can think of nature apart from itself. And 

ure compelled to believe that the forces of nature were at work, 

before organism existed, in the same way as we perceive 

em now \s for gravitation being a factor, it simply expresses 

the relation between matter and motion. It cannot, therefore, be 

i factor he fact of atoms being in a different position one 

towards the other would vary their force, and this variation brings 

ibout a condition which we call gravitation. ‘To our mind, Mr. 

Spencer's chapter on the “Instability of the Homogeneous ”’ 

clears up the difficulty ; but although Mr. Guthrie gives copious 

citations from it, he does not consider it satisfactory. He says: 

“The only cases where heterogeneity ensues upon the homo- 

where internal influences produce it "— implying that 

external influence acting on the imaginary first as- 

f atoms. But can Mr. Guthrie imagine a mass of moving 

ms, without also imagining a something rarer than them- 

selves, which they move about in? This something is external 
nfluence 
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The first part of this book contains a great many minor 
criticisms, and besides them a few axiom-like expressions, such as 
‘the tendency of motion is to go on moving at the same rate.” 
Similarly one might say the weight of a ton of coal is very heavy. 

In Part Il, Mr. Guthrie spends many chapters and much argu- 
ment on Mr. Spencer's non-usage of the term force in the formula, 
nd his free usage of the term in the elaboration of the formula. 
We think Mr. Guthrie would have no further trouble if he were 


} 
re ir¢ 


gard force as a generic term, and also as a generalization 
Matter ts-force 1n its statical aspect; motion is force in its dynamical 

pect ; 1t wo ild be out of plac e, therefore, to use the word in the 
formula. ‘The “force” employed in the first few chapters on 
he Knowable ” represents the power anterior to matter and 
motion, for however far the mind goes in its search for ultimates, 
bound to think of something beyond, call it « iuse, God, o1 


) 


yrce, as one pleases. The context clearly shows that Mr. Spencer 
ises the word force to express what is beyond 


Mr. Guthrie puts some strange questions, such as “ Does the 
cope of philosophy include times anterior to and subsequent to 
he existence of organized conscious beings? If so, did force 

before, and will it exist after such a period ?”” Again: “ What 
re forces?” (p. 85) “Is heat a force?” (p. 92.) These questions 


XIst 


re repeated in different forms, for what purpose it is difficult to 
see. They surely cannot be asked for information. 

Phe philosophy under discussion does not pretend to explain 
ll the changes from the first atoms to the greatest genius. It 
innot show the transformation from the homogeneous to the 


rganic, from the organic to consciousness. Because of this 


mitation the critic regards it as a failure. Mr. Spencer, of course, 
cknowledges these things to be mysteries; whereupon Mr. 


declares that “ really this is most puzzling! 


} 
I 


Of course, 
y are mysteries, and must be, for reasons already stated, The 
mula of evolution cannot account for the nature of things. 

Nor is it possible for science to do so. ‘The theories of gravitation, 

ght, heat, as modes of motion, did not explain all the phe- 
mena which were due to these forces as soon as they were an- 
uunced. The function of philosophy is to interpret the universe, 
nd as the instruments of investigation become more perfect, the 
nterpretation will naturally be more comprehensive. But Mr. Guth- 


eems to think that the function of philosophy is omniscience. 


‘But if we do not know all the effects of force in the cosmos, 
en philosophy is impossible,” he observes. 
Mr. Guthrie requests special attention to his criticism on “ The 


mposition of Mind.” He affirms that “ Mr. Spencer shows the 
rallelisms which exist between the evolution of mind and the 
lution of matter. Butit is a parallelism only and cannot be in- 
led in the terms of the formula of evolution.”” He makes the 
me criticism in another form, when he asks: ‘*‘ What is the con- 


tant 


mitant force with integration of society, thought, languag 


mL, 
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science, industry and art?” If the critic will reperuse the chapter 
on “ The Inte gration of Corresponden es” (Vol. IV), and the few 
following chapters, he will find an explanation of what he deems 
in insurmountable diffi ulty. At the opening of the « hapter just 
uluded to, Mr. Spencer says: “We have to note how, out of 
coérdination there grows up integration. The coérdinated elements 
of any stimulus, or of any act, ever tend towards union; and eventu- 
ally become distinguishable from one another only by analysis. 
Further, the connection between stimulus and act also becomes 
constantly closer ; so that at last they seem two sides of the same 
change.’ We observe, that thought is an attribute of the human 


being, and evolution of thought means the evolution of the human 


being In the direction of thought. This is true of all the produc ts 
of mind, such as language, music, art, etc., etc. Thus it happens, 

Mr. Spencer says, “that out of savages unable to count up 
to the number of their fingers, and speaking a language containing 
only nouns and verbs, arise at length our Newtons and our 
Shakspeares.” This is an example of evolution to which its 
formula has been applied. 

\ Mr. Guthrie well says, the problem of philosophy re- 
mains unsolved, that is, we do not know what life or mind is; but it 
would be illogical to « onclude from that, that Mr. Spence er’s work 

An hypothesis which comprehends the vastness of 

hich seeks to reconcile all the facts of existence and re- 

them, as does evolution, must command the _ respectful 
attention of every investigator of truth. 


Studies in Theism. By BorDEN P. BOWNE. 12° pp. 444. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1879 


ProressoR BOwNeE’s Studies in Thetsm is a rather discursive 
contribution to the subject of teleology, or final causes. While 
vowedly aiming to show the futility of the attempt to construct 
he universe without the theistic postulate, the real object of 
thor’s present effort 1s to controvert what he is pleased to 

ll “ the vulgar conception of Darwinism and Evolution, which 
the living from that which is nothing but the dead, and man 

it which is nothing but the brute” (p. 164). The author 

th the highest problems of philosophy—teleological 
ems—with such confidence in the sufficiency of rational 
jles to support his position that he deigns not to seek the 

of Revelation and the intuitional faculty. He writes like 
who has thought out the problem of final causes for himself 
certainly to his own satisfaction—leaving nothing to be done by 
those who are to succeed him. Like“ Pepin” in 7heophrastus 
Such, his paragraphs are imbued with the air of a mind “too 
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penetrating to accept any other man’s ideas, and too equally 
competent in all directions to seclude his power in any other 
form of creation, but rather fitted to hang over them all as a 
lamp of guidance to the stumblers below.” 

The author’s studies are too abstract to be of interest to 
the average reader, for whom he professes to write, and too 
popular to be of service to the student of philosophy. His 
thought is bright and his conceptions, for the most part, are clear ; 
and yet his definitions of abstract terms are often lacking in pre- 
cision, and his conclusions frequently vitiated by being overdrawn. 
l'ake, for example, the author’s characterization of the position 
of those who accept the hypothesis of evolution: “ They 
explain nothing,” he says, “they assume everything, and merely 
describe to us the successive phases of the first assumption. The 
great cycle rolls on forever, manifesting all the varied p y/henomena 
of the living and the lifeless, of life and death, * ’ We 
can do nothing but watch its successive phases and record them. 
his is the only position which the anti-teleologist can take which 
shall be in harmony both with the phenomena and with the 
necessary principles of mechanical science ” (p. 170). While we 
have no purpose of controverting the author, we must pause to 
express our surprise that any one with finite faculties should 
assume to be able to do more than this. 

The animus of the author is frequently disclosed in passages 
like the following: “ The universe is set to developing minds, 
and to stocking them with proper notions about itself; and 
although it does this under the law of necessity, and under every 
possible obligation to tell the truth, it proceeds to give a garbled 
iccount of itself, and makes no account of the truth whatever. 
We must reckon this among the many mysteries which the evo- 
lutionists have bequeathed to the world” (p. 58). Such statements, 
and such writing, may do for extemporaneous speech, before a 
popular audience, but they can hardly be counted among the 
excellencies of candid discussion, or classed with the results of 
profound studies. One is tempted to ask, on what more rational 
hypothesis could one account for the egg becoming a chicken, 
or the embryo a man, than on that of evolution? The author 
vigorously combats the proposition that the present is an outcome 
of the past. “The higher is nev er deduc ed from the lower,” he 
isserts ; “but both lower and _ higher are but the several phases 
of the basal fact thus assumed ” (p. 168). Nevertheless, such 
a statement does not debar him from evolving as good evo- 
lution doctrine as the evolutionists themselves, as for example 
the following: “ Every thing which is to mount above itself must 
have in itself the tendency to, and provision for, that higher 
plane. When, then, nature manifested nothing but mechanical or 
chemical phenomena, it was not merely mec hanical and chemical, 
but more, and was already on the way to the realization of that 
more. When nature could show nothing higher than the brute, 
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nature was not merely brute, but more, and the advent of that 
more into explicit reality was approaching. Without this as- 
sumption no scheme of development is for a moment tenable. 
Every new increment would be a creation, and something would 
arise from nothing” (p. 169). Certainly. 

We have said the author’s definitions of abstract terms were 
often lacking precision. As an exemple, we cite his definition of 
knowledge—which shows a want of clearness of conception, and 
upon his own statement, would justify us in declaring him in this 
instance devoid of knowledge, since he is wanting in “certainty of 
conception” —viz.: “Knowledge is the certainty that our conceptions 
correspond to the fact or truth” (p. 23). “ Certainty of conception”’ 
is certainly the first requisite of knowledge ; but we submit that 
it is rather a condition essential to knowledge than knowledge 
itself. One may possess the requisite certainty of conception, 
and still be ignorant, never having brought his faculties into use. 
The definition of Dr. Whewell is preferable to this, though even his 
is defective, viz.: “ True knowledge is the interpretation of nature; 
and therefore it requires both the interpreting mind and nature 
for its subject; both the document and the ingenuity to read it 
aright.”—//istory of the Inductive Sciences. Vol. 1, p. 43.—* Inter- 
preting nature” implies something done; it is incorrect as a 
definition of knowledge, for the reason that knowledge is a substan- 
tive, implying something fossessed by the mind, rather than an 
act of the mind. What is that something? Manifestly, under- 
standing, or a conception of the proper relation of things. From 
this point of view, truth and knowledge are nearly synonymous. 

[tisimpossible, for want of space, to follow the author step by step 
through his long argument from the molecule and its interactions, 
up to God and his attributes. That the existence of an Omni- 
present and Designing Principle—God—should be reached by 
his argument at last was inevitable from its beginning, notwith- 
standing his admission that “the theist does not claim to de- 
monstrate the existence of God, but only that the problem of the 
world and life cannot be solved without God” (p. 4). The 
author is quite correct in regarding the prevailing agnosticism as 
speculative rather than a conclusion based on_ psychological 
studies. The result of one’s thought on the subject of final 
causes is largely determined by one’s habit of mind, early bias, 
the school one has been trained in, and the philosophical opinions 
of one’s favorite authors. ‘There is a peculiar fascination in the 
demonstrable which few are able to resist; and when we add to 
that the preposterous dogmatism with which the inane arguments 
of theologians have been presented, followed with dire anathemas 
on such as could not, or would not, accept them, it is no wonder 
that the rational sense of mankind turns away from them as from 
“ disagreeable conclusions.” 
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Man's Moral Nature. By RicHARD Maurice Bucke, M.D. 
12° pp. 200. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879 


THE essay on the basis of Man's Moral Nature is anomalous 
in some respects. Its subject is one of absorbing interest to most 
people ; and our interest in the treatment of it was enhanced 
by the fact that the author of the essay was presumably a doctor 
of medicine, and therefore possessed of qualifications which 
peculiarly fitted him for his task. Of all men, surely those whose 
business it !s to measure and weigh brains, hunt up the ganglion 
centres, and trace their connections with the physical and mental 
functions, are best entitled to speak with authority concerning the 
physical basis of the moral nature. The reader will judge of our 
surprise, therefore, when we turned over the pages of the essay 
under notice! The author writes on this beautiful and prolific 
subject, like one who has just awakened from a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. He appears to be ignorant of the labors and demon- 
strations of physiologists of the last quarter of a century, and 
writes of things well known to the physiologist of the day as if 
they were guesses of his own. Had he written them in tolerable 
English, we should feel constrained to regard the author as an 
exceptional genius, and excuse the infliction of his book on a long- 
suffering and forbearing public. But since he writes in disregard 
of the Queen’s English and violates the proprieties of literary 
taste, we shall not excuse him. The public has rights in this 
matter which are entitled to respect. No one should spread 
before the public the wild vagaries of his brain without having 
some reasonable assurance of their utility. In the present instance 
the author, according to his own modest assertion, rolls the heavy 
burden of his thought upon the public, for the sole purpose of 
easing his own “ ganglionic centres.”” He confesses that he is in 
doubt as to its value. Indeed, he disclaims all responsibility for 
it. The thought which the book embodies, he says “ grew in me, 
but I had nothing to do with it—I had absolutely no control over 
it. It has grown into this book as independently of my volition 
as the oak is independent of the w// of the soil.” What the “ will” 
of the soil is we do not know and shall not hazard a guess. But 
we do know and feel that no one should foist a book on the public, 
dealing with an important subject, without a due sense of personal 
responsibility. It is idle for a sane person to disclaim responsi- 
bility for his ideas; and if one really feels none for them, it is 
incumbent upon him that he does not allow himself to become a 
filter through which the half-digested “ stuff” of others may find 
its way to the public. 
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Zweck im Recht. By RUDOLPH VON IHERING. Vol. V. 


5° pp. 567. Leipsic: BreirKopr and HARTEL. 


He present volume ts the offspring of another and still in- 
complete work—Der Geist des Rémischen Rechts—a book which 
accomplished the complete reconciliation of the historical and phil- 
osophical schools of jurisprudence. The _ historical school, 
strange to say, had produ ed no able history of the Roman law. 
Ihering declared that the reason lay in the fact that the school 
was one-sided; it lacked the philosophic il element. He under- 
took to supply the deficiency. His work was an attempt to trace 
the history and development of the legal idea, not merely to fix 
the date of certain statutes, and relate the course of legislation. 
lhe central thought of his masterly production was, that the true 
philosophy of law is the philosophy of its growth, and the true 
history of law is one which traces legal institutions back to their 
ources in the social conditions and habits of thought peculiar to 
the times which gave them birth. The battle-cry of the historical 
school that * Law is an unconscious development,” died away into 
an echo before this onset. “In nothing,” said Ihering, “ is a 
nation more clearly conscious of its needs and purposes than in 
the domain of law.”” Legal reforms are born in pain and conflict. 
But when men struggle, it is with a view to gain some desirable 
end. In this seeming platitude lay the pregnant apothegm in- 
scribed on the title-] age of the book now before us, as a motto and 
kev to the whole system—Der Lueck ist der Schopfer des LaANZEN 
Rechts. ** All law is framed toward a certainend.” ‘This end or 

irpose which itisthe function of law to realize, is the subject of 
present inquiry. With genuine German thoroughness he 

fins with first principles and reasons somewhat as follows : 
Matter is governed by the law of causation, causa effictens ; mind 
is subject to the law of purpose, causa finalis. ‘The law of cau- 
sation, however, is but the workingrule of matter; the world was 
created by an intelligent being and the law of purpose is the 
ultimate law he willis a faculty of independent and original 
tion, and acts always with a purpose. The mind of man, being 

a self-determining agency, a spring of independent action, 

may become a discordant force in the universe, and counteract 
the pl in of nature Nature has, therefore, enlisted the cooper- 
ation of man in her purposes, by rewarding his compliance with 
pleasure, and punishing with pain any disobedience of her laws. 
he same is true of brutes; and it is in the actions of animals 
that we al st observe the process of volition lake the ex- 
ample of a brute drinking. ‘ithe sensation, thirst, is nature’s 
exhortation to drink. Notwithstanding his thirst, a well-trained 
hound will not drink if his master forbids it. Here we have se/f- 
letermination, as the first element He drinks because he feels a 
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want ; that is to say, the ground of the purpose is in the subject 
himself. Again, he sees in the water a means of satisfying his 
craving ; that is to say, he is dependent upon this external instru- 
ment. His existence is thus conditioned in the purpose to drink. 
These last two elements make up the idea of interest, or self- 
interest, which is the spring of all action. Yet the so-called “dis- 
interested actions” are not impossible. Some purposes are egoistic, 
i‘. e., self-aggrandizement is the primary object, and any good 
which may result to others is purely secondary. Other actions 
involve self-sacrifice; the good of others is the sole design, and the 
joy which comes from seeing them happy is the only subjective 
inducement to the act. Duty and love are the springs of disinter- 
ested action. Self-interest of a certain sort is there, ¢. ¢., the 
personality of the action is, to a certain extent, conditioned in the 
purpose ; but it is of a different kind from the self-interest which 
amasses wealth and feeds ambition. In both cases, it is an effort 
at self-realization (Se/bst-behauptung.) ‘This is the highest gener- 
alization of human purposes. Every action is in some sense an 
attempt to effectuate the design of nature in man. 

Of the two subdivisions, the egoistical, and the ethical or “dis- 
interested” purposes, the latter will be treated of in the second 
volume, which is soon to appear. The egoistical purposes are : rst, 
the preservation of physical existence ( PAysische Selbst-behauptung ); 
2d the accumulation of property (dékonomtsche Selbst-behaup- 
tung) ; property is also indispensable, as a means of gratifying 
other and higher dispositions than physical cravings. 3d, the 
maintenance of legal rights (rechtliche Selbst-behauptung). 
The first purpose is dependent on the second for its certain 
accomplishment, and these two necessitate the third. Life 
and property are secure only when guaranteed by law and 
the State. Man exists in a dual relation, for himself as an indi- 
vidual, and for others as a member of society. Society has, there- 
fore, an d priori existence, and the pactum unionis of Rousseau 
becomes superfluous. The social constitution embraces three 
propositions - 1st, I exist for myself “ 2d others exist 
for me; 3d, I exist for others. The individual has a claim 
upon society because his existence is conditioned in that of others ; 
society controls the individual because her interests are bound up 
in him. ‘The so-called state of nature is therefore simply one of 
barbarism, where men have not yet discovered what nature really 
ordains. Speaking abstractly, men’s interests coincide, but do 
not conflict. The individual, however, is not always wise, and, 
since his personal desires are strong and immediate, he is some- 
times tempted to pursue his own purpose, at the cost of his 
fellows. How is society to reconcile these warring interests and 
make the individual a willing coadjutor in her general plan? The 
answer to this question requires an analysis of the whole social 
mechanism. Such an analysis is the truly magnificent design of 
the present work. Society plies the individual with motives, 
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al and ethical. The consideration of the latter class of 
es is reserved to the second volume. 

Che egoistical levers in the social mechanism are commerce 
and law. In commerce, society seeks to realize the conditions of 
its existence by a system of rewards. In trade, the individual re- 
ceives an egutvalent for all that he is called upon to give or per- 


form; he contributes to the accomplishment of grand social 
purposes, because he thus gains the means of effectuating his own. 
he rewards which men receive are sometimes economic, as 
money and other objects of wealth ; sometimes ideal, as honor, 
power and fame. Society honors none but those who have 
labored in her service. She does not require them to abjure the 
ambitions and covetings of individuals, but insists merely that 
their labor shall be of great benefit to her, and then she crowns 
them with laurels. Self-interest is the immutable foundation of 
commerce. Like the coral insect which lives only for itself and, 
dying, leaves its contribution to the mighty reef, so self-interest, 
its whole activity centred in the individual, has achieved, by in- 
direction, the marvels of modern civilization. 

Che second lever is coercion, applied through the instrumen- 
tality of law and the State. The State is society as possessor of 
the power of coer ion (Der Staat tst dte Gesellschaft welche 
swingt). There is no arbitrary division of society into sovereign 
and subjects, as in the systems of Austin and Bentham. These 
latter writers seem almost to have assumed for the State an 
priort existence. Ihering regards the State as a growth, and as 
the product of enlightened self-interest. It is the organization of 
ociety for the purpose of actualizing the conditions of social 
existence by means of coercion. The government is simply a portion 
of the community to whom has been entrusted the task of execut- 
ing the design of the State. Social or civil law is regulated force. 
It is a comprehensive expression for those interests which society 
is prepared to maintain by coercion. It need not be enacted and 
announced in the form of a /ex; though in this way alone can it 
be surely distinguished from custom. It binds the subject legally 
and the sovereign morally; for it is of the essence of law that it 
be constant and certain, both in its substance and in its adminis- 
tration. Justice is another name for the common interest; it is 
that rule by which all may stand and prosper. Any act which 
society declares dangerous to the conditions of her existence, is a 
rime ; and punishment is not a matter of philosophical retri- 
ition, but is a practical expedient to deter men from crime. 

The foregoing brief summary gives but a slight hint of the 
wealth of novel and profound thought which this book contains, 
and none whatever of the perspicacity of statement, eloquence of 
diction and skill in illustration which characterize Professor 
Ihering as a writer. Enough has been said to show that his view 
of law, while philosophical, is utilitarian. There are many 
points of similarity between his system and that of Austin; but 


( 
b 
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in no sense can he be called an imitator of the latter. His work 
is undoubtedly the most profound and satisfactory contribution 


to the science of legal philosophy, since the days of Austin and 
Bentham. 


HISTORY. 


The North Americans of Antiquity ; their Origin, Migrations, 
and Type of Civilization Considered. By JoHN T. SHORT. 


8° pp. 544. New York: Harper and Brothers. 188o. 


Ir 1s commonly thought that America possesses no _ historic 
antiquity, no heroic and legendary period, no culture-heroes like 
those of prehistoric Greece, of legendary Scandinavia and 
Britain. Until recently it has been the custom of Europeans 
to taunt us with the lack of a grand past, with the absence of 
noble monuments of our early ages ; and to this day even Ameri- 
cans themselves, in general, have but a faint conception of the 
grandeur and beauty which the slowly dissolving veil cf antiquity 
is revealing to their sight. ° 

\mericgans have at length, however, caught the enthusiasm 
which is making all the ancient seats of Europe and Asia to ring 
with the sound of the pick and the spade. Schliemann, Cesnola, 

ard and Smith are emulated on the western continent by dis- 

‘rers as ardent and indefatigable as themselves. European ar- 

)logists and historians are nobly matched by Squier, Stephens, 

ter, Bancroft, and a host of lesser lights, who are digging 

» into the soil of centuries and reaching far back into the 
larkness of the ages, to bring to light the remains and records of 
our prehistoric civilization. Especially has the last named of 
these—Hubert Howe Bancroft—produced a work that may well 
be called monumental, a labor of enthusiastic love and de- 
votion that has insured him an immortality in the memory and 
annals of his country. Vast, however, as has been the toil of 
these men, and vaiuable as are the results, the progress of dis- 
covery is so rapid that their writings constantly need to be 

ppl mented with records of the researches of more and still 

ore recent explorers. It is to this fact that the great worth of 
the volume now before us is partially due, though its chief value 
lies in the admirably comprehensive, compressed, and faithful 
manner in which it summarizes the stores of information that 
have been brought forth by all the previous workers in this 
comain 


It musi not be inferred that Mr. Short is merely a compiler. 
Ly 
‘ 


fe has, himself, spent many years of earnest labor in the field, 
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and every chapter in his volume bears unmistakable impress of 
original research and study. While drawing largely from the 
acquisitions of his predecessors, he very frequently adds the 
wealth of his own discovery, and often, even in important par- 
ticulars, differs from the conclusions of others. Nor is this ever 
done without stating with remarkable justness the position of his 
opponents, and setting forth amply his grounds of dissent. 
Designing that his volume should serve as a manual of informa- 
tion relating to the earliest period of North American antiquity, 
and as an introduction to ancient American history, he devotes 
the most of his space to presenting a comprehensive view of the 
civilization of the mound-builders, cliff-dwellers, and Pueblos ; 
while that most fascinating branch of the study—the traditional 
history and architectural remains of the Mayas of Yucatan and 
the Nahuas of Mexico—has received only such attention as 
could be given to the probable origin and the most remote 
growth of these ancient peoples. We believe the time is coming 
when the poets of America will desist from imitations of Hellenic 
rythms, or revamping the tales of ancient Europe, and sing 
the legendary glories of their own country in resonant epics 
whose very themes will make them grand. The poetry of the 
Quiché cosmogony the fall of Xibalba—the American Troy, 
which went down in blood and darkness—and the life and teach- 
ings of the saintly Quetzalcoatl, must yet be hymned in song 
that shall give us our /Zad, our Mibelungenlied and our Morte 
dl Arthur 
Notwithstanding all that has been thus far accomplished, the 
origin of the prehistoric Americans is by no means settled ; 
but there is a strong probability that the ancestors of the Nahuas 
were clo ely connected with some Asiatic race. The facts arrayed 
in Mr. Short’s volume show, almost beyond dispute, that northern 
\sia was the original home of most of the North American tribes. 
The autocthonic hypothesis, so enthusiastically advanced by Dr. 
Morton, and apparently so strongly supported by Agassiz’s theory 
of the separate creations of races, seems to be wholly untenable, 
and, indeed, is rapidly losing ground among scholars. There are 
many indications that the mound-builders were preceded in this 
country by men of a much lower type; but there is, as yet, insuf- 
ficient evidence to prove anything more than that they were contem- 
porary with these people of alower order. Dr. C. C. Abbott made 
startling discovery, a short time ago, of numerous stone imple- 
ments in what appeared to be undisturbed drift, at Trenton, N. J. 
Professor Shaler, however, after examining the deposit, concluded 
that, while it is of glacial origin, it was subsequently modified by 
water-action: but he asserts that “if these remains are really 
f man, they prove the existence of inter-glac ial man on 
this part of our shore.” Dr. Abbott, it must be remarked, believes 
that the Esquimau is the surviving representative of palzolithic 
and glacial man in North America. But it seems to us that, 
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considering the uncertainty attending every such discovery 
hitherto made in America, there is at present no warrant for 
asserting the existence of man upon our continent at so early 
an epoch. Unfortunately, too many important discoveries are 
made by unskilled and unlearned men, and by the time the 
scientist reaches the spot, it has become forever impossible to 
make much s ientific use of the dis« Overy ;, Or the story rests on 
the evidence of a single observer, who may have been mistaken 
or untruthful; or the “finds” are the work of an enthusiast—like 
Dr. Koch—whose zeal to support a theory renders his statements 
unreliable. It will be remembered that about the year 1840, 
Count Pourtales found human remains, as stated by Agassiz, 
embedded in a €alcareous conglomerate, forming part of a Flori- 
dian coral reef. Agassiz thought this reef must be one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand years old, and the human remains ten thousand 
years old. Among other noted geologists, Sir Charles Lyell 
accepted this statement implicitly. But afterwards, Count 
Pourtales asserted that the relics were not found in a coral 
formation, but in a fresh-water sandstone, associated with fresh- 
water shells of species still living in the same lake. Considering 
the weakness charged upon theologians and metaphysicians by the 
scientists, the latter should exercise special care against hasty 
theorizing. 

This question of the existence of inter-glacial man in America, 
however, does not affect the study of historic or legendary man 
on our continent. It is very probable, as we have said, that man, 
as we first know him in America, migrated from foreign shores. 
fhe traditional history of the Mayas and the Nahuas points to an 
old world origin. If the traditions of the Mayas have any worth, 
these people must have originally come from some Mediterranean 
country, while the Nahuas expli itly and persistently asserted that 
they themselves came from the north and north-west. Much of the 
Nahua cosmogony very closely resembles the traditions of the 
\siatic peoples. Mr. Short very pertinently asks: “ Why should 
the traditions of the ancient Americans be less reliable than 
those of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, or Hindoos?” In 
this he follows the learned Becker, who forcibly says in his 
‘Migration of the Nahuas” (Congrés international des Américantstes. 
Luxembourg, 1877. Tome I, p. 342): “Why should the Aztec 
priesthood and nobility, a class bred and educated in the under- 
standing of traditional lore and an elaborate system of picture- 
writing, be considered as a set of metaphysical lunatics who did 
not know or did not mean what they said?” In the case of the 
\ztecs, we have the same and the only data which are relied upon 
so explicitly in tracing the migration of peoples through Asia and 
Europe,” viz.: traditions, language, and architectural remains. 
\nd as far as advancement in civilization is concerned, these data 
are as valuable and trustworthy in the latter instance as in the 
former—as we shall presently show. The languages, especially, o! 
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the Mayas and the Quichés display affinities to the west European 
and African tongues, as well as to those of the West Indies and 
the Antilles. It is clearly proven that this Maya-Quiché family 
spread its civilization from Panuco on the north to Honduras on 
the south ; and Sefior Orozco y Berra—a competent authority— 
believes that they originally migrated from Florida to Cuba, and 
thence to Yucatan. 

[he Nahua migrations appear to have been effected from Asia 
to our north-western coast; thence, having grown to large pro- 
portions, across the water-shed between the sources of the 
Columbia and Missouri rivers and down through the Mississippi 
ind Ohio valleys, where the Nahuas established a great empire and 
attained a good degree of civilization. It seems, too, that the 
host must have divided, a part going into Utah, where their 
remains are found in the famous cliff-dwellings of the San Juan 
valley. Yet this belief rests solely on linguistic and traditional 
evidence, there being no similarity between the works of the cliff- 
dwellers and those of the mound-builders. There is no substan- 
tiai reason for believing that these mound-builders were autoch- 
thones, while there is much _ probability that they were 
Nahuas. The mound crania, pottery and sculptured portraitures 
of the facial type, added to the indications of commercial inter- 
course—such as the discovery of the Mexican obsidian in the 
mounds of the Ohio valley—make the evidence connecting the 
mound-builders with the Nahuas almost decisive. The civiliza- 
tion of the mound-builders, moreover, was considerably advanced. 
Their settlements were wide-spread, and they evidently had a 

and well-governed empire, otherwise they could not have 
works which approximate the proportions of the 
pyramids. They were both an agricultural and a 
manufacturing people, and their manufactures show that they 
well und 00 he value of the division of labor. Home 
culture and domestic industry were considerably developed, as is 
proved by the contents of the mounds. They mined copper 
extensively, they quarried mica for mirrors, and they worked 
flint and salt mines. ‘Their trade was wide-spread, extending 
from Lake Superior to Mexico. They even connected the lakes 
by canals, and some of the bayous in Louisiana are pronounced 
to be the work of their hands. Altogether, it is probable that the 
Hue hue Tlapalan (old red land) which the early Mexicans 

tired in talking of, bordered on the Mississippi valley. 

can never be complete, however, until some one shall 

‘the Aztec language with those of the southern Indians. 

e Mayas and the Nahuas migrated hither from the 

, their civilization, at least, was entirely indigenous. It 

grew up from the soil, and was the result of the circumstances and 
requirements of the continent. Every possible effort has been made, 
ten with wonderful persistency and ingenuity, to discover marked 
resemblances between the civilization of these peoples and of the 
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peoples of the old world. But the success has been very small, 
and the field is now deserted by all save enthusiasts and visiona- 
ries. There are occasional analogies, as the serpent worship 
and phallus worship, common to the American aborigines and the 
people of India. ‘The calendar systems of both Mayas and Nah- 
uas are somewhat like those of the Persians and Egyptians, and it 
seems probable that the groundwork of the Nahua system was actu- 
ally borrowed from the latter. Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
connected with the early Americans—and one that should utterly 
discomfit those scholars who sneer at the value of this study—is 
the fact that the system of the Aztecs was so perfect that when 
Cortes arrived he found the Julian calendar, as compared with the 
Mexican, to be ten days in error. The Aztecs had reckoned the 
true length of the year to within two minutes and nine seconds. 
No one thing proves so indisputably the high degree of civilization 
which the Aztecs had reached, unaided by any of the ap- 
pliances which had been known in the old world since the time 
of Caliph Almamon. 

The only revolting feature in this ancient civilization is the 
ntroduction of human sacrifices. “ Still,”’ says Mr. Short, for we 
will quote the words with which he concludes his volume, “ when 
we reflect upon the Druidical horrors of the Britons at the time of 
the Roman conquest, and realize that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
in the sixth century sold their relatives and even their own children 
into slavery, and were but slightly removed from the condition of 
cannibals, if they were not actually such, the ancient American civil- 
ization with its many humane features and advanced culture rises 
1p in splendor before us, in marked contrast with our barbarous 
origin. Although this civilization was indigenous and peculiar 
to itself, we find all of the American tribes possessed of certain 

rts and traditions which seem common to mankind in all parts of 
the world. The character of flint weapons and implements is 
the same among all primitive peoples. The modes of producing 
fire by friction and of grinding grain differ little, if any, in America, 
from those employed by ancient peoples elsewhere. The first 
efforts toward the development of the architectural idea all round 
the globe, seem to find expression in the rude mound and then 
n the more perfect pyramid. ‘These and other considerations, 
vhich have been noted in the preceding pages, lead us to the 
conclusion that at a remote period, before racial and national 
charae teristic s had been well defined, this continent rec eived its 
population from the old world, at different times and from differ- 
ent quarters. The uniformity with which the human mind 
operates in all lands for the accomplishment of certain ends, has 
n many instances resulted in the independent development of insti- 

tlons common to several peoples. This fact, together with the 
probability that occasionally foreigners were cast upon the 
\merican shores, will be sufficient to account for many features 
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which have been discovered in Mexican and Central American 
irchit ire, art and religion, presenting analogies with the old 
world he fact that civilizations having such analogies are de- 
veloped in isolated quarters of the globe, separated from each 
other by broad seas and lofty mountains, and thus indicating a 
uniformity of mental operation and a unity of mental inspiration, 
added to the fact that the evidence 1s of a preponderating charac- 
ter that the American continent received its population from 
the old world, leads us to the truth that God ‘hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.’ ” 

With regard to the externa/s of the volume, the publishers have 
given it all the beauty of dress for which they are justly so famous. 
Every page is a delight to the eye. The illustrations are very 
profuse, and, in point of execution, leave nothing to be desired. 
We wish, however, that greater care had been expended on the 
index. An index is nothing, if not accurate. Yet we find here, 
after only a few moments’ examination, such errors as these : 

“Antiquity of man—testimony of geology, 102,” instead of 112; 
‘antiquity of man in Europe, 24, n. 1,” should be n. 2; “ analo- 
gies Scandinavian and Mexican, 464,” should be 466; “ancient 
forts of New York, Col. Whittlesey and Foster on, 28,’’ instead of 
29; “ Bancroft on Aztec language, 476, n. 2,” should be Farrar 
instead of Bancroft; “Brinton, Dr., Buddha and Quetzalcoatl 
compared by,” should be //umbo/dt instead of Brinton. 


Four Lectures on some Epochs of Early Church History. 
By CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 12° pp. 212. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. 


DEAN MERIVALE is profound authority on that fruitful age 
which clusters around the establishment of the Roman Empire, 
whether we regard its political or its ecclesiastical history. In 
his later writings, however, we miss something of that peculiar 
vigor which distinguished his //istory of the Romans under the 
Empire, and of that brilliant analysis there displayed—as, for 
instance, in his treatment of the Emperor Claudius. In the little 
volume before us, he disavows all pretension to special research 
or originality; yet so eminent a scholar and thinker cannot 
discuss themes of such import as are here treated, without 
stamping the discussion with the impress of his learning. 

rhe first lecture deals with the outward, the objective, the 
visible Church of the century following the conversion of Constan- 
tine ; it describes the political establishment of the Church, and 
its union with the Roman Empire. St. Ambrose is selected as 
the central figure of this epoch. ‘The parti-colored religious 
aspect of the age of Constantine, the anomalous position of 
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Christianity, the hopefulness of Paganism even in its death- 
struggle, and the moral dissoluteness and religious indifference of 
the people, are all graphically and vividly portrayed. The adoption 
of the Christian faith by Constantine did not make that 
faith in any sense the religion of the empire. Even the Edict 
of Milan only gave to Christianity a legal toleration. While 
Constantine was personally a believer, he well knew that he could 
not rely, for the government of the world, upon so small a 
fraction of his subjects as were the Christians. Yet, among all the 
causes assigned by historians for Constantine's desertion of Rome, 
Ir. Merivale decides that he withdrew because of the religious 
difficulty which he foresaw would constantly increase. The 
author's opinion on such a question is one of great weight. Con- 
stantine’s final reliance upon the Christians was due to the fact 
that they were honest, faithful, fearless and devoted—in short, the 
stuff of which empires are constituted. 

After a rapid preliminary sketch of the condition of the Church, 
\mbrose is introduced, when the throne of the western Caesars was 
definitively settled at Milan, in the last half of the fourth century. 
With much skill, the author seizes upon the dramatic incidents 
in the hfe of Ambrose, as well as in the career of the notables 
who form the subjects of the remaining lectures—and that, too, 
without warping his argument from its true course. He considers 


is mythical the famous story that Ambrose was made _ bishop 
through the exclamation of an unseen child; gives a graphic 
picture of the refusal of the Pagan pontifical robe by Gratian, 
ind of the great dispute between Paganism and Christianity, in 
the persons of Ambrose and Symmachus. Of the argument of 
\mbrose, in this latter case, the learned and liberal-minded dean 
olds a.very poor opinion, in which we think he has the support 


f 


all save the ultramontane historians. Honest and indignant, 
moreover, is the judgment pronounced upon Ambrose’s perse- 
cution of the Jews,—the first of the long and horrible series which 
disgraced the Christian Church. The acts we have thus mentioned 
formed the successive encroachments made by the Church upon 
the State, and by which Ambrose prepared the way for the one 
bold and resolute stroke that placed the Church above the State 
S its spiritual controller—the open rebuke inflicted on the 
Kmperor Theodosius. In distinction from many historians, Dr. 
Merivale considers this bold act as thoroughly genuine and honest 
on the part of Ambrose, and rejects the idea of its having been 
previously arranged for theatrical effect. In either case, liowever, 
meaning was the same. Unfortunately, while its immediate 
effect was salutary, the act has been made an example by the 
Church of Rome, which has since drawn from it many audacious 
corollaries. The bishop of Milan sowed the seed of that spiritual 
rrogance which has been so intolerable for centuries past. After 
this, the step was short and rapidly taken that united Church and 
State. Theodosius made Pagan worship unlawful, although it still 
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continued, audaciously or furtively, and for many years to come 
even seduced Christians into the practice of its rites. Not until 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, was Paganism finally extinguished. 

The second lecture takes for its theme the life and teachings 
of St. Augustine, as fitly representing the inner life of the Church, 
its religious views and sentiments. ‘The author gives a rapid 
and vivid resumé of the wonderful Confessions, concerning the 
spirit and sentiment of which he holds views eminently salutary. 
These “confessions”’ are a signal instance of the self-conscious, 
self-accusing, self-tormenting spirit which often breathes in the 
autobiographies of converts to a vital faith ; but the spirit is one 
of temperament rather than of reason and reflection, and its influ- 
ence is baneful. A fine comparison is drawn between these con- 
fessions of Augustine and the J/ed?tations of the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus. In reflecting upon the lofty sentiment of Paganism, 
when at its best, it is worth noticing that the conversion of 
Augustine was brought about, primarily, through studying the 
Hortensius of Cicero. ‘This conversion gave to the early Church its 
strongest man. From the year when he became a bishop, until 
his death, his influence constituted in fact a papacy. Inthe three 
mighty struggles of the age—the Arian, Donatist and Pelagian— 
he was the head and front of orthodoxy, the champion of the western 
Church. Dr. Merivale’s summary of these contests is admirable, 
setting forth in brief yet clear terms the essence and tendency of 
each heresy, the issues at stake, and the arguments of the great 
bishop of Hippo. St. Augustine’s course was the same in each 
instance ; having passed, during his own growth, through nearly 
all of the existing heresies, he based his arguments and opinions 
on his own deep personal experience. Dr. Merivale thinks that 
the rise of Arianism was allowed by Providence as a means 
by which the Pagans might be brought gradually to the disci- 
pline of the Christian faith. As against the Donatists, whom 
he calls the Puritans of that time, he feels that Augustine was 
not wholly right; and we are glad to see so distinguished a 
prelate of the formal Church of England emphatically insisting 
on the subjective character of a true saving faith, and re- 
jecting the Augustinian view, too prevalent even now, that none 
outside the Church can be “saved,” while no one within its 
pale can hardly be “lost.”” It was in connection with the 
Donatists that Augustine stained the honor of his great name by 
resorting to persecution, and calling in the secular power to 
impose uniformity of religious belief. Nor does he come off 
blameless from his contest with the Pelagians, as in this he is 
certainly open to the charge of inconsistency. His utterances on 
this heresy are scattered throughout his writings, and belong to 
widely different periods of his life. In refuting the Manicheans, 
he admitted the freedom of the will; while, in combating the 


Pelagians, he denies that man can will or do anything of his own 


power. His self-contradictions can never be harmonized ; they 
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may be partially explained, however, by the fact already mentioned, 
that he invariably based his arguments and opinions on his own 
personal experience. 

The third lecture is the most eloquent and interesting of the 
volume ; perhaps because it has the most stirring theme—* St. Leo 
the Great and the Rise of the Papacy.”’ It shows how the sack 
of Rome forced the extinction of Paganism, and was the com- 
mencement of modern society and of papal supremacy; Leo, indeed, 
was the first to contemplate a primacy. There was need of just 
such a strong, bold leader, for even amid the falling of Rome— 
when the Pagans were in consternation at the indifference of their 
gods and the Christians were reaping, in the exertions put forth 
»y Alaric in their behalf, the reward of their attachment to the 
faith—even then these Christians were pusillanimous and doubting, 
and displayed but little confidence in the God they followed, or 
the vitality of the principles which they professed. Dr. Merivale 
performs with much skill the critical and delicate task of examin- 
ing the effect of the overthrow of Paganism upon the profession 
of Christianity. It is altogether the most scholarly and valuable 
passage in the book. The growth of the papacy, and the age of 
transition, are also depicted with a few broad, rapid touches 
which bring out graphically and faithfully the characteristics of 
the time. As the survival of Paganism in Christian rites is at- 


tracting so much attention at the present day, it is worthy of note 


tt 


that the author occupies, in this regard, a position almost by the 
side of Dr. Inman himself. 

real corruption of the age,” he writes, “was shown in 

doption of Pagan usages in the ceremonial of the 

hurch, with all t baneful effects they could not 

to produce on the spiritual training of the people. There 

inting indeed passages in the popular teachings of St. Leo, 


h he beats the air with angry denunciations of auguries 


and sortilege and magic, stigmatizes idolatry as the worship of 
demons, and the devil as the father of Pagan lies. But neither 
Leo, nor, | think, the contemporary doctors of the Church, seem 
to have had an adequate sense of the process by which the whole 


nism was, throughout their age, constantly perco- 

of the Church and the hearts of the Christian 

is not to these that we can look for a warning that 

ists prescribed by the Church had their parallel in the absti- 

e imposed by certain Pagan creeds, and required to be 
iarded and explained to the people in their true Christian 
enificance ; that the Monachism they extolled so warmly, and 


} 


hich spread so rapidly, was in its origin a purely Pagan insti- 
ia, Thibet, and Syria, with 
much, no doubt, to excuse its extravagance in the hapless con- 
human life at the period, but with little or nothing to 
n ters of our Christian belief ; that the canon- 


ind martyrs, the honors paid them and the trust 


l 
i 
) 
i 


ition, common to the religions of Inc 
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reposed in them, were simply a revival of the old Pagan mytholo- 
gies ; that the multiplication of formal ceremonies’ with 
processions and lights and incense and vestments, with images and 
pictures and votive offerings, was a mere Pagan appeal to the 
senses, such as can never fail to enervate man’s moral fibre; that, 
in short, the general aspect of Christian devotion, as it met the 
eye of the observer, was a faint and rather frivolous imitation of 
the old Pagan ritual, the object of which from first to last was 
not to instruct, or elevate man’s nature, but simply to charm away 
the ills of life by adorning and beautifying his present existence.” 

The « losing lecture describes the growth and early results of 
missions, discussing also the rise of the conventual system and 
the character of the Gallican Church, and lacks the vigor of 
style and expression which characterizes the author’s Conversion 
of the Northern Nattons. 


Incient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism. By THomas 
INMAN, M. D. With an Essay on Baal Worship, on the 
Assyrian Sacred “Grove” and other allied Symbols. By 
Joun Newton, M.R.C.S.E., ete. Third Edition, with 
200 illustrations. 8° pp. 147. New York: J. W. Bouton. 


1355 


Dr. INMAN’s Anctent Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names 
created considerable consternation in the Christian ranks. Some 
critics fiercely attacked it, but they were quarrelling, for the most 
part, with obvious facts. Other critics handled it very delicately, 
as if seeking to allay whatever curiosity might be raised. For 
ourselves, we saw no occasion to tremble. Such facts as seemed 
incontestably proven were certainly unpleasant, in a large degree, 
to our modern ideas of refinement; but we should reflect that 
the early peoples were children of nature, and that their religions 
were inavoidably based on the processes of nature. 

he present work, when first issued, several years ago, did 
not tend to allay the agitation created by the former. It is, 
indeed, not pleasant reading, and is surely not meant for babes ; 
yet its subject is a perfectly legitimate one for research, and 
the results of that research are of great value to the world, which 
is fast outgrowing its old dread of investigation in matters of 
religion, and is coming to desire the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the trutl 


While we 


ire not of those who consider Ir. Inman an enemy 
to religion because he has dug out so much dirt from its foun- 
dations ; and while we do not join those who charge him with 
being driven by a hobby, we nevertheless feel that many of 
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his deductions are unwarranted by the facts, and that he finds 
sexualism in many words, acts and symbols where it does not, 
at least cons« iously, exist. We believe it to be indisputable that 
the early religions were based on sexualism, and that their symbols 
were largely the expression of sexualism. Mr. Newton, in his 
appended essay, gives what is doubtless the true—as it is 
certainly a sufficient—cause : “What do men desire and long for 
most? Life.’ It was the passion for life, and the contemplation 
of the often-recurring miracle of birth, that gave the tone to 
man’s early attempts at religious faith and worship. But when 
Dr. Inman insists that the monument over a Christian's grave, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the chasuble worn by papal 
hierarchs, are emblems of the male or female elements, we are 
obliged to dissent. It may be very true that sexual symbolism 
has been perpetuated from system to system, until it has entered 
into Christianity; but we see no reason to believe that in Christi- 
anity these symbols ever had their original significance. Like 
many words in the Greek New Testament, although they were 
borrowed from Paganism, they received én” fransitu entirely new 
meanings, or rose from expressing the base and earthy, to express- 
ing the pure and heavenly. 

Dr. Inman is deserving of high praise for the exceedingly 
laborious task he has performed, and he should be encouraged 
by every student of religion. They are very few who have the 
skill, the taste, the leisure, or the willingness to carry on such 
a study. ‘There has hitherto been little research in this direction, 
among Englishmen, and the results of even that little have been 
often withheld from the public, for reasons easily understood. Dr. 
Inman’s attempt is, as he himself asserts, only tentative, and 
by no means exhaustive. His style is marred by many literary 
blemishes, but he is often pithy in his sayings, and, when attack- 
ing superstition, or a theory to which he is antagonistic, he 
becomes very lively and entertaining. It is when he draws 
deductions from his facts, and constructs theories of his own, 
that he exposes his weakness and becomes unsafe to follow. 


History of the Christian Church, from its Origin to the 
Present Time. By W. M. BLackpurn, D.D. 8° pp. 719. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock and Walden ; New York: Phillips 
and Hunt. 1879. 


Pror. BLACKBURN has produced, in this volume, a compre- 
hensive, laborious, and painstaking manual of Church history, with 
some special features to commend it to the student. He writes 


from th ingelical point of view, treats each period according 


adapted to it; groups the facts around 
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representative men or principles, while maintaining the chronolo- 
gical order; surve ys these facts from other base-lines than the usual 
ones of Pagan imperialism, the papacy, or some individual form 
of Protestantism; and gives most attention to the origin and 
development of those ideas that have entered most completely 
into the Christian civilization of Europe and North America. 
This latter is a course well chosen, since he writes for English 
peoples, and consequently the Greek and Roman types of 
Christianity have less vital practical interest to them than the 
Germanic and English types. The chief element of originality in 
the work, however, is found in the new methods and combinations 
which he employs—the three ministries, the circuit of early 
churches, the chart of early controversies, the six types of 
European missions, the circles of Protestant reformers. An 
important feature, also, is furnished in the several charts, 
presenting Church history in a very concise and impressive 
manner. 

The scope of the work is broad; the tone liberal, for an 
evangelical ; and there is a marked and praiseworthy effort at 
impartiality, which is generally successful. It was unavoidable, 
of course, that the author, when characterizing the various sects, 
creeds, and religious movements, should employ epithets— 
although in a merely historical manner—that will arouse vigorous 
dissent in the adherents of these principles ; but of the genuine 
uttum theolozicum we find a decided lack. The most valuable 
portion of the work to Americans is that which discusses the 
development of Christianity in the United States; and we are 
cquainted with no manual of the kind which does this more 
umply. ‘This part of the history is brought down to the present 
time, and, as far as we have tested it, 1s perfectly reliable. 

Of the style of the work we cannot speak so highly. While 


] 
i 
straightforward and compact, it has no ease, no flow; nor is it 


sufficiently vivid or picturesque. ‘There is frequent awkwardness, 
and now and then a solecism We notice, besides, an occasional 
misspelling of proper names, which is doubtless due to that 
incorrigible scape-goat for ignorance and carelessness on the part 
of authors—the proof-reader. 
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The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany. Re- 
vised from Lady Llanover’s edition and edited by SARAH 
CHAUNCEY WOOLSEY. 12° 2 vols., pp. 465, 499. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1879. 


LITERATURE has its favorite Maries—as the Queen of Scots 
had hers ; and for many happy reasons it may be said that—in 
the words of Lord Byron, who remembered Mary Chaworth— 


‘* There is a magic in the name of Mary.” 


It is a subject on which a pleasing book could be written. 
Meantime, we may observe—standing at a distance from the 
stern shade of Mary Somerville, the astronomer—that three of 
the most charming letter-writers of France and England were 
Marie de Rabutin-Chantal (Sevigné), Mary Wortley Montagu and 
Mary Granville-Pendarves Delany, whose Aufobtography and 


7 


Corre ip NEN al now pre sented to the public. The readers of 
L.new generation will no doubt be gratified to know something 
more about one whom they have seen quoted or alluded to inthe 
literature of the day. Lady Llanover’s edition of this work was 
tblished in six volumes by Bentley (London) in 1861. 
Mrs. Delany’s literary remains are among the most attractive 
kind in our language—more interesting than 
of Johnson, as an exponent of the modes, 
thoughts of English society in the eighteenth 
Stebbing has been recently arguing that the period 
our own was not so dull and stagnant as many peopl 


Mir 


pt to suppose, and has presented several facts to sustain 
itements. He could have materially served his purpose by 

ting the work before us, which tends to show that the 
rhteenth century was not behind the present in many valuable 
ticulars It allows us to see that a multitude of ladies 
nging to the Georgian era were highly educated, and possessed, 
rmore, of a certain originality of character which has been 

worn away, or refined away, from the womanhood of the present 
time. Mary Delany’s letters throw a more vivid light upon the 
- customs, occupations and principles of the English 

cy and middle class, than the writings of Richardson, 
Walpole, and Fanny Burney put together; and the volumes 


before us have the charm of a novel of high society, in which 


author plays the part of a heroine, not the less interesting 


i 


is a true one, and full of the natural diversities of 
Her birth made her a member of the aristocracy, 

omparative narrowness of her means brought her into 
and sympathy with the wants and ways of the gentry- 
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and this constitutes the charm of her record. She had the tastes 
of a refined lady, and she was always as busy as a bee, planning 
or doing a thousand elegant or homely things. She worked with 
the needle and thread and scissors, as happily as with the pen. 
She was able to draw—as we may see by the portrait of her 
sister, in the second of these volumes—and to paint, and was a 
designer and maker of artificial flower-groups at a time when 
that “fine art” was very little practised in England. She built 
grottos and other wonders in shellwork, and produced a world 
of embroidery for dresses, bedding and household furniture ; and 
along with all this, she could play very charmingly on the spinet— 
precursor of the piano-forte She could do a great many 
admirable things as well as write letters, and the interest of these 
last would be far less than it is, if those things had not been 
recorded with them. Edmund Burke said of her, in his own 
fervid Irish way: “She is not only the woman of fashion of her 
own age, but the highest-bred woman in the world, and the 
woman of fashion of all ages”; and that was also the opinion of 
quite another sort of character—being George the Third himself. 
he narrative of Mary Granville is quite as interesting as any 

her sayings or doings. She has her trials, griefs and love- 
and she tells us, if not all about them, at least something 

them; and we very willingly listen to that long story of 
seventy years, beginning in 1718 and ending in 1788. Herancestor, 
Granville, was a soldier of Charles |; her uncle was made Lord 
Lansdowne by Queen Anne, and her father, Bernard Granville, a 
younger brother, had a place at Court. On the death of the queen, 
in 1714,the Granvilles were suspected of a plot tomake her brother, 
the Pretender, king of England, and Bernard was obliged to exile 
himself at a farm-stead at Gloucestershire with his wife and two 


shters, Mary aged fourteen, and Anne, in her sixth year. At 


: of seventeen, Mary lived in a kind of dependenc e at the 

ise of her uncle, Lord Lansdowne ; and here she met her first 
husband, Pendarves, a slovenly old fellow in his sixtieth year, 
sottish and gouty in his habits. She gives a frank account of her 
dislike of him from the first moment. But Pendarves, a rich man, 
was encouraged by the Lansdownes, and, in spite of her tears, 


¢ 


lau 


ie girl of seventeen was obliged to consent, and be “ handsomely 
provided for.” The marriage was followed by a dreary journey 


t 


of several days to the bridegroom's lonely and dilapidated mansion, 


where the bride, looking around in the cheerless hall, sat down 
on ettle and cried But the old man humored her, and was not 
such a bad husband afterall. She endured him and his gout for 
seven years, when she found herself a young widow of twenty-four 


with a handsome jointure—and a very happy frame of mind. It 
was not regarded disreputable for a lady to sell herself then, nor 


, 
Is it, unn ippily, Now 


he next twenty years of Mrs. Pendarves’ life were passed in 


the highest and gavest society of England and Ireland, where she 
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found a great many admirers—Lord Baltimore, proprietor of Mary- 
land, being one of these, a man who looked for fortune with a wife, 
nd finding that the widow was not as rich as he had supposed, 
jilted her. In 1731, Mrs. Pendarves enjoyed the society of Dublin 
and the viceregal Castle and made the acquaintance of Dr. Swift, 
who, in spite of his growing deafness and the discontent that ac- 
companied it, was charmed with her and showed his partiality in 
his own way, that of a “ master”, anxious for the * improvement” of 
his favorites. He never made the acquaintance of an agreeable 
woman without wishing to benefit her in the matters of orthogra- 
phy, etymology, syntax and prosody; and it 1s to the credit of 
the ladies of his time that most all of them liked him cordially. 
Mrs. Pendarves certainly did, and corresponded with him, 
receiving in return some of his letters, which are printed in this 
work. 

In 1743, came the other “fate’’ of Mary Granville—the 
second husband, Dr. Delany, aged fifty-nine. She had met him 
in Ireland, and his admiration was far more gentle and fervent 
than that of Dean Swift. When she became a widow, Delany went 
to England, and made his suit with such an eloquent and flatter- 
ing pertinacity (as his letters testify) that the widow surrendered, 
in spite of the opposition of the Lansdownes and other high 
connections. But she was the best judge of her own happiness ; 
and for the next twenty-five years, “ Pat Delany "—made Dean 
of Down, through his wife’s interest— proved himself one of the 
kindest and most indulgent of husbands, allowing his wife to 
make repeated visits to England, and, with great consideration, 
net accompanying her too often. 

In 1768 Mary Granville was again a widow, quiet and 
comfortable, with twenty good years of life still before her. 
hey were spent easily, and for the most part happily, in the midst 

f her old aristocratic friends and their descendants, and in the 
society of the king and queen themselves, who, in her later 
years, furnished her with elegant apartments at Windsor, and 
welcomed her to their court-shows and receptions. To the last 
her letters are lively descriptions of the society in which she 
moved and—we have observed already—of the manners and 
modes of English society a hundred years ago. Mrs. Delany 


ve all her thoughts to that society and does not appear to have 
speculated much on the great movements of statesmanship and 


var that agitated the nations. It is possible she may have 
written about those things—among them the stormy controversy 
over the great American rebellion—and that her aristocratic 
relations have refused to perpetuate any of her commentaries. 
These last form probably not one-tenth of her writings ; nor is it 
likely that what has been suppressed would have proved as inter- 
esting to the present age, as the published remains before us. 

But Mrs. Delany has done enough, in the way of picturing 
the scenes and people of her day; and the lovers of curious 
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literature and the historians of social life will gather from her 
pages a number of things worth remembering and reproducing. 
Her house-keeping descriptions are very graphic—among them, 
those of the Irish parties at the deanery (Mount Panther), in 
1755 We see everything—the gay fiddlers at one end of the 
long room, the couples in the dance, the tea enjoyed in the 
next room, or brought in from it; the sumptuous cold suppers, 
with fruit and sweet things—all excellent in their way. “ Every- 
body was pleased, and that gave pleasure to the dean and my- 
self.” In 1768 we see a gay court-dance at Windsor, in which 
George III danced the “ Hempstress ” for two hours with Lady 
Mary Lowther. The Irish parties at the deanery are far more 
interesting than the seizure of Silesia by Frederick II, of Prussia, 
which Mrs. Delany never mentioned in any of her letters ; and 
that “ Hempstress ”’ —which the pundits of Motes and Quertes 
have not yet ventured to interpret in any way—is a much more 


welcome reminiscence of old times than wouid have been, in 
1770, any allusion to the marriage of Marie Antoinette, of Austria, 
with Louis XVI, and the grand /¢/es that followed. 

\s Mary Granville, in her life, sets forth a great many pecu- 
liarities of her time, she furnishes one more in the mode of her 
death, at the ripe age of eighty-eight. Her physicians put an end 


to her prematurely—otherwise she would probably have lived ten 


irs longer lhe medical customs of that age were terrible, and 
es were things to be assaulted—not managed with prudence, 


t for the zs medicatrix nature, which people in the 


ire beginning to recognize. ‘The patient had some 


a great quantity of blood \s this did not improv. 


her condition, they ordered a powerful blister, which might have 


toms with sore throat ; and, by way of relieving her, 


he Iped her if her blood had not been previously exhausted. 


Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton \ Historical Study. 
By Hon. GEORGE SHEA. 8° pp. 471. Second edition, 


revised and corrected Boston : Houghton, Osgood and 


Company 1SSo. 


l , aS 


Imperium et Libertas is the motto ofl Chief- Justice She 
well as of Lord Beaconsfield. Both of these authors and 
statesmen—for we are sure the judge is as good a statesman as his 
contemporary of the “ strategic frontier ’"—favor a strong govern- 
ment, on the principle of centralized order; and certainly, the 

could find many things to recommend it—the analogy of our 

ur system, for example, in which the planets do a sort of primary 


ty for themselves, on their axes, and at the same time do homage 
to their centre of life and motion. But the author seems too 
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ready to identify the life-work of Hamilton with the form and 
character of the Union; and furthermore, greatly too emphatic, 
when he asserts that, as it was the violent death of Czsar which 
led to the imperialism of Rome, the fall of Hamilton in like 
manner brought about, or helped to bring about, the union of the 
States in empire.” Everything seems to show that it was no one 
man, but the necessity of the time and general progress of ideas 
which fixed the form of our government. ‘That system of empire, 
as the chief-justice has observed—was counselled by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1754, before Hamilton was born, with reference to 
England and her dependencies; and subsequently, when the 
Colonists in alliance had won their memorable fight, they saw 
plainly enough that the world would not let them fall back again 
into the old provincial grooves, or maintain any loose or sequest- 
ered condition of brotherly love, in the midst of the vast and 
plentiful resources of the country. The European monarchies 
touched them on all sides, by land and by sea, threatening 
the confederacy, and putting its maritime commerce in peril. In 
spite of a few timid grumblers who thought they had good right 
to distrust any sort of centralization, the Americans in general 
agreed to close up their ranks, and present a solid front to the 
world. ‘They did not, in fact, wish to shut themselves out, or in, 
from the old world, which was so intimately connected with their 
traditions and ideas: and even if let alone, in the midst of their 
Arcadian advantages, they would have gone forth to mingle with 
the nations, and run the risk of quarrelling on all sides. A 


strong, compact government on this continent was inevitable. 


ihe author, presenting his brief record of those revolutionary 
men and matters, indicates in several places the foreign jealousies 
or menaces which, in his opinion, made a close union of the 
provinces necessary. If Hamilton had never been born, the 
\merican Union would not have materially suffered in_ its 
progress. 


The conclusions of the author are no doubt founded on the 
complete career of Hamilton. But the volume before us presents 
little or nothing of that career. It ends when he was twenty 
years old—a mere lad, though a very clever one; and the author 
has been obliged to anticipate in the first chapter the acts of 
Hamilton's later life, and emphasize them with the estimates of 
contemporaries and survivors. There is a sort of inversion in 
this: while the general reader would like to begin with the 
beginning, for his own ease, and proceed in order. He would 
also prefer that Hamilton should be the prominent figure in his 
own biography, and not put out of sight so often in the narrative 
of contemporary men and things. But this treatment was, 
perhaps, inevitable, for the above-mentioned reason, that the 
work extends, in point of time, only to the twentieth year of 
its subject, who had not then entered on the career of 
statesmanship for which he has been most distinguished. It is a 
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“study,” rather than a biography, as far as it goes. ‘The author 
promises—or half promises—a continuation of the work, from 
the year 1777, at which period Hamilton was one of the aides-de- 
camp of General Washington. 

It is to be hop d ] dg Shea will carry out this purpose of 
completing a work, which, with all its collateral excursiveness, is 
really very attractive. Its style is earnest and glowing, and will 
not allow the reader to go through it inany languid way. Some- 
times he will feel a wish to question some curiosities of expression, 
and hold an argument. He will also wish to make pencillings 
here and there ; reading on, all the time, as if he could not help 
himself. In the end he sums up, and declares it is a pity Judge 
Shea ever allowed his business at any court to interfere with the 
far more important work of setting forth the life and times of 
Hamilton—thus disturbing the author’s continuity of thought, and 
obliging him, at times, to write sentences requiring the supervision 
of a mind more at ease. George Shea writes, sometimes, as 
carelessly as did George Washington, and it is a pity he had not 
1 Hamilton at his elbow, just “to hint a fault and hesitate dis- 
like,” on proper provocation. 


A Life Worth Living. Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould. By 


LEONARD WooLseEy BAcon. 12° pp. 284. New York: 
Anson ID. F. Randolph and Company. 188o. 


Dyk. BACON has emphatically answered the question recently 
asked: “Is life worth living ?” Not by disputatious argument, but 
by presenting the life and works of one who has shown by 
precept and example how a life can be made worth living. Mrs 
Gould left her native country—America—in company with her 
husband in the Summer of 1860. She was then thirty-eight years 
of age, and still possessed of the beauty and grace that so dis- 
tinguished her in New York society. After a hasty tour of the 
Continent they settled in Rome, where Mrs. Gould’s labors began 
in the establishing of schools for Italian children of the lower 
class 

lhe work rapidly progressed and prospered, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Church; and amid continued drawbacks, 
petty persecutions, and slanderous imputations, Mrs. Gould 
steadily pursued her course, undaunted by disappointments, teach- 
ing in the schools herself, and personally supervising everything 
pertaining to them, long after her state of health imperatively 
demanded rest. 

In the Summer of 1874, exhausted with care, Mrs. Gould 
sought rest among the Apennines. She found her rest in a 
characteristic way \lthough suffering with the beginning of a 
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fatal illness, she drew togethel the children of the village 
whither she had repaired, and opened a school! But in the midst 
of her work she was compelled to desist from her labors. To 
the last her thoughts were occupied for the welfare of the little 
ones under her care. Her death, which occurred in 1875, was 
widely and sincerely mourned. ‘The Italian press recognized her 
works and the Christ-like spirit which animated her life, writing 
of her in terms of most respectful admiration. Many will be the 
men and women, to whom were taught correct principles, and a 
trade whereby to earn an honest living, who will rise up and call 
her blessed. 


The Poets Laureate of England. Being a History of the 


Office of Poet Laureate. By WALTER HAMILTON. 12° pp. 


le 


308 London: Elliot Stock ; New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 1879. 


Tuis volume gives a comparatively comprehensive biography of 
the poets-laureate from Chaucer and Gower—who were but self- 
styled laureates—and Ben Jonson, who was regularly appointed by 
King James in 1616, with a salary of about £67 per annum, to 
Tennyson the present laureate. Mr. Hamilton has collected a 
large number of the many satires, epigrams, and lampoons 
directed against these poets, many of which are very amusing. 

‘It is, perhaps, to be regretted,” the author says, “that no 
collection of the laureate official odes and poems has ever been 
published. ‘Their poetical merits are certainly not generally of a 
high class, but the historical facts they allude to might be of 
interest to the antiquary, and the philological student could in 
them trace back our language through many of its curious vari- 
ations. Or, if we might take the complete works of our laureates, 
both in prose and verse since Chaucer’s time, without reference to 
any other writers, we should have a tolerably comprehensive and 
complete history of the English language, poetry, drama, morals, 
politics and religion, extending over more than five centuries.” 

How the author could conceive the history of English poetry 
and drama even “ tolerably complete,” and exclude some of their 
greatest writers, is inexplicable. A_ history of English poetry, 
drama, morals, etc., without Milton, Shakespeare, Pope, Byron, 
Burns and others, would be like a history of Rome with Cesar 
left out. Nevertheless, we wish the publisher had acquitted 
himself as creditably as the author, and printed the book on 
better paper and in clearer type. 
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POLITICS. 


True Republic. By ALBERT STICKNEY. 
New York: Harper and brothers. 1879. 


luis book with its excellent suggestions comes at a most 
opportune moment, when the whole country impatiently awaits 
the issues of certain complications, to know if this great republic 
under its present Constitution can sustain itself. A Tru 
Republic is worthy of the most careful consideration of all those 
interested in the momentous questions involved in a_ popular 
government. ‘The present Constitution of the United States has 
had a trial of nearly one hundred years; it has done a noble 
work ; but may not the requirements of another century necessi- 
tate the infusion of younger blood? “ Every new Constitution,” 
writes Mr. Stickney, “or form of government, or statute, 1s nothing 
in experiment in political science. ‘The Constitution of 1787 
was simply another experiment ; and the men who framed it never 
thought it anything else. ‘The idea that some men now hold, that 
this Constitution of the United States is the one perfect piece of 
political machinery that the world has ever seen, is a weak growth 
of later years. The men of 1787 knew better. No one of 
them thought it the best form of government that could be 
devised. It was the only form on which they could agree. It was 
a form, as they well knew, fo de fried, and be changed, if upon 
trial it should be found, in some points, to fail” (p. 12). Mr. 
Stickney considers that, as we have a wider information than the 
men of a century ago, since where they had conjecture we have 
knowledge, and what they began as an experiment we can view 
through its results, it were mere folly to reject the riper ex- 
periences of later years for a superstitious reverence for the past 
He thinks the many good points of our Constitution are obvious ; 
but that there are many and serious defects in our present political 
system, no one can deny, and the author desires to point out 
these faults and discover their remedies. 
Mr. Stickney therefore pro eeds to show the evils of “ heredi- 
tary monarchy,” of “constitutional royalty.” As an example of 
he cites the working of the English War-Office, to 
» devotes several pages: “ The War Minister of England 
is held responsible,” he says, “not for what he himself has or 
has not done, but for something done or not done by the minis- 
try as a body Individual responsibility for individual acts is 
destroyed. And, as one member of the ministry, he is held 
responsible, in the vast majority of instances, not for work done 
by him or them in the affairs of the War-Office, but for something 
done in the House of Commons. It may indeed happen that a 
ministry would be driven to resign for mismanagement of the 
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War-Office or the Foreign Office. Nearly always, however, the 
head of the War-Office, as one of the ministers, goes out of 
office, not for anything that concerns the management of the 
army, but because the ministry have lost votes in the House of 
Commons on some such matter as the Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, or the Irish Church, or a House Tax (p. 35).” 

Minister has always spent his time in managing the 
Commons. He has always been made minister for 

that he could manage the House of Commons” (p. 36). i 
English revolution against hereditary monarchy is not yet finished 
But until it is finished, and until royal power is placed in fit and 
responsible hands, the English people will have, not a government, 
but a medley. The attempt to use the machinery of hereditary 
feudalism for doing the work of a free people is a method 
behind the age”’ (p. 67). The author then sums up his conclusions 
in a few words, the substance of which is that every one shouid 
be selected according to his fitness for the work assigned him, 


and should be responsible only for his own work and that under 


his control 

In the following chapter on “False Republicanism” the 
author deals with some of the abuses in our government generated 
under party power. He charges the beginning of these abuses— 
the result of party pressure—upon Jefferson and Van Buren. “ ‘The 


practice instituted by Mr. Jefferson of making appointments to, 
and removals from, office for mere party reasons grew, until Mr. 
Van Buren established it in all its fulness” (p. 73). Mr. Stickney 
regards President Lincoln “as aman of remarkable eloquence 
and of a peculiar wisdom that seemed at times to bea kind of 
= 3 
nly a wish to serve the people's highest 

was forced into compliance with party measures by the 

power of party 
The author presents a deplorable picture of republicanism as 
it now exists among us: “The political history of the United 
States in the years since the war has been a long story of cor- 
ruption and misconduct on the part of public officers” (p. 91). The 
chapter on “ Party Influence, its Causes and Uses” deserves the 
most careful attention of every earnest seeker after a more per- 
fected form of government. Mr. Stickney seems unusually free 


from party prejudices. How many will echo the sentiments of 


he following passage: “Take the proceedings of gur national 
Legislature during the present administration: The party men 
mn both sides have made it their chief work to search the past 
history of their opponents (bad enough it is for either), for the 
mere purpose of finding material to use for the next political 
unpaign, as it is called.””. Here have been important questions 
of revenue and currency waiting solution, and still our legislators 


temporize. Many think the matter of civil service reform the 
ne thing of importance to the country. ‘Upon that question 


2d Seri: VOL. VI.—NO. I. 15 
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party men on both sides are agreed to say all they can, and 

at they must. On every point where the country 

tion, the party men avoid action.” If they should fail to 

ly they might lose votes thereby. ‘“ Everything they 

do or say, everything that they leave undone or unsaid, has one 

purpose, the carrying the next election” (p. 121). “* Politics’ may 

consist in the mere contest of party men for power and place. 
That, however, is not statesmanship” (p. 126). 

The writer aptly remarks, that the system has become so 
corrupt that it is no longer a government where the people have 
he choice and control of their public servants, but successive party 
combinations have at last reduced it to a party oligarchy, which, 
through a process of engineering “ Civil Service Reform,” continu- 
ally robs the | eople of a direct control of public officers and their 
work He also Ssatirizes the absurd ec nomy of our legislators > 
who, in order to save a few millions, involve ofttimes the loss of 
as many hundred millions through the blunders of some poorly 
paid official, ine ompetent tor his position. “There is never,” he 
adds, “ economy in poorly paid labor.” 

Mr. Stickney strongly condemns the “term system.” “We 
must abolish the term system. * * * We must destroy party. 
\nd to that end we must destroy the term system” (p. 168). It 
is difficult to see, however, how the affairs of the nation could be 
administered without parties. In speaking of competitive exami- 


t 
t 


nation, the author says: “ What we must have is, the competitive 


examination of actual service, * * the test of actual work. 
Have men enter the public service alwa¢s at the bottom of the 
ladder, and compete in the special work they aretodo. Let them 
prove themselves " (p. 165). “To interpret the laws as they are,” 
he writes further on, “ requires a life training.” “ We take men with- 
out any training at all, and dismiss them from the public service 
before they can gain even a little experience” (p. 175). And 
igain : “ The clearing out of all offices or of any one office at the 
end of four years or of one year, or for any cause, other than for 
inefficient service 1s most disastrous ” (p. 197). “Any publi offi- 
cer, then, should be removed the instant he fails, for any reason 
whatever, to do his work in the most perfect manner. Hold him 
responsible, as men are elsewhere held responsible, not for good 
ntentions (let them be used for their proper paving purposes), 
but for accomplishing results. Add to the list of crimes, for 
which public officers may be removed, the crime of failure ”’ 
(p. 199) 
lhe ideas embodied in his chapter on “The Legislature” are 
the main sound, but we think he would give too enlarged powers 
to such a body of men. He places too much reliance on the 
wisdom of that assembly, should it become pitted against the 
Executive. As a whole, however, it is a strong chapter, and 
demands attentive reading 
In the ninth chapter, Mr. Stickney summarizes the conclusions 
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toward which the whole book tends. Many of his propositions 
have already been noticed ; the others must be examined at greater 
length than we have space to give them here. 

We began the perusal of the volume with a bias not altogether 
favorable to the author, for in his introductory note he says: 
“This book is not the work of a scholar. It concerns matters 
which lie outside of my profession, and which I| have never 
studied with thoroughness.” Nevertheless, while his want of scholar- 
ship is sufficiently obvious—-sometimes painfully so—he has won 
our confidence and respect by the vigorous way in which he handles 
his subject. He carries us down to the bottom of things ; nor does 
he leave us there, but points a way out. However, like all other 
ideal things, when put to the test of practical use his views may 
be found wanting. Perhaps we do the author injustice when we use 
the word “ideal,” for there is nothing at all visionary in his sug- 
gestions and proposed amendments. ‘The most perfect system of 
government, however, would soon become corrupt under the 
influence of the present tendency of the leaders of public opinion. 
Poor laws, wisely administered by honorable men, would be 
preferable to the best of laws in the hands of those actuated 
solely by a policy of personal aggrandizement. 


POLITICS. 


A fool's Errand. By ONE OF THE FOOLS. 1 
New York: Fords, Howard and Hulbert. 1880. 


cast in the form of a novel, A Fool's Errand is 

all in its motif and mission, being the most valuable 
contribution yet made to the history of the “ reconstruction " period 
nthe south. In a narrative of absorbing interest, it relates the 
experience of a northern man in the south, where he had taken up 
his residence at the close of the war. At first he was received 
with a sort of cool courtesy, which ended, however, in ostracism, 
when it was known that Colonel Servosse—the “ Fool ’’—had 
entertained on Thanksgiving six teachers, northern girls, who 
had heroically devoted themselves to the instruction of colored 
children He was repeatedly warned to leave the country 
because of his opinions, but steadily pursued his course, interfering 
with no one, and allowing no one to interfere with him, although 
is life was several times attempted. One cannot be surprised that 
lehu Brown, one of the few southern Union men, failed to under- 
tand this state of affairs. “I can’t understan’ it, Colonel. They 
side whipped ; that the Union won, and the Confederacy 
and yit there they be a-puttin’ on tu me like all possessed, 
arter day, an’ abusin’ my wife an’ children too bad for white 
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folks to hear about, jes cos I wasa Union man. There must be 
some mistake, Colonel, about the matter. Either ’t was t’other 
folks that surrendered at Appomattox, or else you an’ I was on 
t’ other side, an’ hev jes been a-dreamin’ that we was Yank an’ 
Union all this time.” (p. 157). 

Were it not for the recent atrocities practised by “ bull-dozers,” 
and the enactment of the recent Chisholm tragedy, one would 
think that, in the history of the Ku-Klux Klan, the author was 
imposing upon the credulity of the reader, or writing a tale of 
the medieval ages: “This new reign of terror had come so 
stilly and quietly upon the world that none realized its fearfulness 
and extent. At first it had been a thing of careless laughter to 
the great, free, unsuspecting north, then a matter of contemptuous 
ridicule, and finally a question of incredulous horror. Two things 
had contributed to this feeling: Those who had suffered, had, in 
the main, been humble people. The public press did not teem 
with their wrongs, because there were none to tell them. They 
were people, too, whose story of wrong had been so long in the 
ear of the public, that it was tired of the refrain. It had yielded 
very slowly and unwillingly, to the conviction that slavery was an 
evil, and the colored man too near akin to white humanity to be 
rightfully held in bondage, and subjected to another’s will. It had 
slowly and doubtfully been brought to the point of interference 
therewith, on the ground of military necessity in the suppression 
of rebellion, and, after a grand struggle of conflicting ideas, had 
finally settled down to the belief that enfranchisement was all 
that was required to cure all the ills which hitherto had afflicted, 
or in the future might assail, the troublesome and pestiferous 
African. ‘This had been granted. The conscience of the nation 
was satisfied, and it highly resolved that thereafter it should have 
peace ; that the negro cou/d have no further ground of complaint, 
and it would hear no further murmuys. So it stopped its ears, 
and, when the south wind brought the burden of woe, it shook its 
head blankly, and said, ‘I hear nothing, nothing! All is peace.’ 
But when the cries became so clamorous that they could not longer 
be ignored, the wise men appointed a committee who should 
investigate the matter and hear all that could be said pro 
and con. Oh! a strange, sad story is that, which fills the 
thirteen volumes of testimony, documents, and conclusions, re- 
ported by that committee ; a strange commentary on Christian 
civilization ; a strange history of peaceful years ; bloody as the 
reign of Mary, barbarous as the chronicles of the Comanche! 
Of the slain there was enough to furnish forth a battle-field, and 
all from those three classes, the negro, the scalawag, and the 
carpet-bagger—all killed with deliberation, overwhelmed by 
numbers, roused from slumber at the murk midnight, in the hall 
of public assembly, upon the river-brink, on the lonely woods- 
road, in simulation of the public execution—shot, stabbed, 
hanged, drowned, mutilated beyond description, tortured beyond 
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conception. And almost by an unknown hand! Only the terrible 
mysterious fact of death was certain. Accusation by secret denun- 
ciation ; sentence without hearing; execution without warning, 
mercy, or appeal. In the deaths alone, terrible beyond utterance, 
but in the manner of death—the secret, intangible doom from 
which fate springs—more terrible still in the treachery which 
made the neighbor a disguised assassin, most horrible of all the 
feuds and hates which history portrays. And then the wounded, 
—those who escaped the harder fate—the whipped, the mangled, 
the bleeding, the torn! men despoiled of manhood, women gravid 
with dead children! bleeding backs! broken limbs! Ah! the 
wounded in this silent warfare were more thousands than those 
who groaned on the slopes of Gettysburg !_ Dwellings, and schools, 
and churches burned! People driven from their homes, and 
dwelling in the woods and fields! The poor, the weak, the 
despised, maltreated and persecuted—by whom ? Always the same 
intangible presence, the same invisible power. Well did it name 


itself ‘The Invisible Empire.’ Unseen and unknown! In one 


State ten thousand, in another twenty thousand, in another forty 
thousand; in all an army greater than the Rebellion, from the 
mouldering remains of which it sprung, could ever put into the 
field. An invisible empire, with a trained and disciplined army 
of masked midnight marauders, making war upon the weakling 
‘powers’ which the wise men had set up in the lately rebellious 


territory ” (p. 225 ef seq). 

The narrative is vigorously written, and is clearly the work of 
one who writes from his own experience. ‘The lights and shadows 
of southern life are depicted strongly ; and notwithstanding the 
many blood-curdling tragedies of which the “ Fool” was cognizant, 
he endeavors to write fairly and impartially. He does not visit 
the blame for the existence and perpetuation of these stains on 
the escutcheon of the south too heavily upon the southern people, 
which he describes as generous, large-hearted, and sympathetic. 
Ihe position of the south is unique. When one reflects that 
their slaves, which they regarded merely as chattels, have been not 
only liberated, but raised to political equality with themselves, 
solely through Federal intervention, one cannot marvel that the 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations has not been 
effected in two decades. 

“The state of the newly enfranchised freedmen at the south,” 
the author says, “is most anomalous and remarkable. | cannot help 
regarding it with apprehension. ‘There are but few cases in history 
of an enslaved race leaping at once from absolute chattelism to com- 
plete self-rule. Perhaps the case of the ancient Israelites affords the 
closest analogy. Yet in their case under divine guidance, two 
things were found necessary: First, an exodus which took them 
out from among the race which had been their masters, away 
from the scenes and surroundings of slavery ; and second, the 
growth of anew generation who | szc| had never known the lash of a 
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taskmaster, nor felt in their own persons the degradation of 
servitude. The flight from Egypt, the hardships of the wilderness, 
the forty years of death and growth away from and beyond the 
ken of the Egyptians, all were necessary to fit the children of 
Israel for self-government and the exercise of national power. 
Can the African slave of America develop into the self-governing 
citizen, the codrdinate of his white brother in power, with less of 
preparation?” (p. 343). 

The author regards reconstruction as a magnificent failure 
in so far as it attempted to unify the nation, and to make one 
people, in fact, of what before the convulsion of civil war had 
been one only in name. One does not need to read his book to 
reach this conclusion. And yet the mission of the north to the 
south was no fool’s errand. ‘That the general government, through 
the distractions of political factions at the north, has been made 
to play the fool in its method of reconstruction, is sufficiently 
obvious. Had the counsel of the leading statesmen of the north 
been heeded, the southern States would have been held as provinces 
until such time as they should be ready to accept the policy of the 
new Union—the Union as it is now, not the Union as it was, 
which had ceased to exist, in fact—and become affiliated with 
northern ideas and northern customs. This was the work of a 
half-century. he politicians, unfortunately, interfered with 


¢ 


this magnificently wise and humane programme—a set of miserable 


self-seeking demagogues that live on public plunder and batten 

on their country’s calamities—with what direful consequences this 

volume but too plainly shows. It is not unlikely that the “fight”’ 

will have to be renewed, for the work of equalizing the conditions 

of mankind—and civilizing mankind has no other meaning—must 

go forward. It is immanent in the ideal construction of society 
t 


and must ultimately prevail. It is idle, therefore, to suppose that 
the interest of any section or class, north or south, is going 
permanently to suspend the divine order and course of things. 
Woe be to him or to them that stand in the way of this realization. 
The mills of the gods grind slow but they grind wondrous fine. 
It will be well for the south and for the north if southern 
statesmen—and northern statesmen—heed these things and mould 
the sentiments of their people conformably to the divine ideal of 
justice and equality. Should they neglect to do this work, some- 


} ] 


body else will do it for them. 
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BELLES-LETTRES. 


Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By Gtorce Evior. 12° 
pp. 234. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1879. 


OnE can easily imagine the disappointment many of the 
admirers of George Eliot must feel in turning over the pages of 
Theophrastus Such. One's heart goes out for all these, not because 
the book is an inferior one, or lacking depth of interest, but 
because it does not equal in general interest the expectations 
which the announcement of a book from this felicitous author 
raises in the minds of the public. When one has prepared his 
palate for old Madeira, one is disappointed with Cognac, however 
choice it may be. 

The volume consists of criticisms of men and things under 
the guise of fictitious or hypothetical names. Theophrastus Such 
appears to be a man susceptible to impressions which he deals out 
to the reader in a style very like the discourses of the Grecian 
sages of yore, which the author has creditably imitated. It is 
with difficulty that one can imagine the writer of these discourses 


to be a woman, and that woman, George Eliot ! The style is that 


of a learned man of the world, a keen-eyed old bachelor, with a 


cynical turn of mind, whose position is so far removed from contact 
with social life as to exempt him from sharing the foibles and 
frailties of the average mortal, while at the same time it enables 
him to observe with accuracy the defects and weaknesses of the 
throng which make up its warp and woof. The masculine dis- 
ruise is well sustained throughout; and while Theophrastus’ 
impressions of this and that character are true to life, and his 
judgment as just as it is severe, they are too finely drawn and 
described to be entertaining to the lovers of fiction, who read 
more for amusement or pleasure than for profitable instruction. 

It may be rejoined, however, that George Eliot does not write 
for fools, nor for aclass of readers who read merely for amusement, 
and that it is not fair to test the excellence of her book by 
a standard lower than that which she herself has set up. Those 
who would find the precious metals must dig for them : they are 
rarely found on the surface. So it is with the precious things in 
the works of George Eliot, particularly in Zheophrastus Such. 
There is no dearth of wisdom in its pages, but one must read with 
attention always to discover it. A few citations from Theophrastus’ 
“Impressions” may not be uninteresting : 

He justly complains of the habit of speaking ill of the present, 
while admiring the past: “All reverence and gratitude for the 
worthy dead,” he writes, “on whose labors we have entered, all 
care for the future generations whose lot we are preparing; but 
some affection and fairness for those who are doing the actual 
work of the world, some attempt to regard them with the same 
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freedom from ill-temper, whether on private or public grounds, as we 
may hope will be felt by those who will call us ancient ! Otherwise, 
ng before and after, which is our grand human privilege, 
iger of turning to a sort of other-worldliness, breeding a 
more illogical indifference or bitterness than was ever bred by the 
scetic’s contemplation of heaven. Except on the ground of a 
primitive golden age and continuous degeneracy, I see no rational 
footing for scorning the whole present population of the globe, 
ss | scorn every previous generation from whom they have 
d their diseases of mind and body, and by consequence, 
scorn my own scorn, which is equally an inheritance of mixed 
ideas and feelings concocted for me in the boiling caldron of this 
universally contemptible life, and so on—scorning to infinity. 
* * * Hence this question of wishing to be rid of one’s 
contemporaries associates itself with my filial feelings, and calls 
up the thoughts that | might as justifiably wish that I had had 
other parents than those whose loving tones are my earliest 
memory, and whose last parting first taught me the meaning of 
death” (p. 25 e¢ seg). Fewof us are such poor logicians, when we 
eriously reflect on life and things, as not to be able to agree with 


+ 
t 
} 
I 


Theophras that the past is responsible for the present, having 
nt latency all that is desirable and undesirable in the 


discourse on “Temper” does not deal with things so 

as the foregoing, but it is fuller of practical wisdom. 

ple confess to bad memory,” he observes, “without 

to sink in mental reputation, so we hear a man declared 

bad temper and yet glorified as the possessor of every 

When he errs or in any way commits himself, his 

temper 1, not his character, and it is understood that 
for a brutal, bearish mood he is kindness itself. If he kicks 

| ly at a servant who mistakes orders, 

fe, it is remarked apologetically that 

they are all temper.”” And again, in 

‘\ pretty woman may fan the flame of 
them, but if she lets one of them 

of view from which he will look at 

and mysterious inability to be pleased, 

\nd if slavery to a pretty woman, 

‘ast conditional forms of abject service, 

1 strain from her bad temper, even though 

me, it is clear that a man whose claims 
racter or high performances had need impress 
with his peculiar value and indispensableness, 
patience by an uncertainty of temper which 
without grounds for guessing how he will 
x humbly advanced opinions, or what line 


the most momentous occasions” (pp. 
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The most pungent, if not the keenest, criticism in the book may 
be found in the chapter on “ Moral Swindlers.” Theophrastus 
rebukes with keen irony the respectable rogues in Christian 
society—gamblers in stocks, organizers of “bonanzas,” and 
“syndicates ;"" the sleek cheats who occupy the high-priced pews 
in the synagogues and churches ; cunning purloiners of the funds 
of widows and orphans under the guise of profitable investments ; 
keen-eyed men of business, who attend chapel-exercises punc- 
tiliously and say their prayers regularly, but who, nevertheless, 
insist that “ business is business” when they get an advantage in 
deal ; respectable men, who use their respectability as a means 
for business ends, and take advantage of ignorance and cre- 
dulity to enrich themselves; truthful men and men of honor, 
who scorn to tell a lie, commit adultery, or violate any of the 
* Ten Commandments ”’ but who, notwithstanding, do not scruple 
to deceive in business transactions, profit by their neighbors’ 
misfortunes, and take a so-called fairy advantage in trade—whose 
policy in business affairs, moreover, is such as to reduce 
thousands of their fellow men and women to conditions of life 
which compel ¢Aem to commit the crimes which they, the aforesaid 
men of honor, stand aghast at; proper people, who respect 
the conventionalities—the letter of the law while violating its 
spirit and purpose—who, in other words, do not hesitate to sin 


against the sanctities of domestic life, while they are horrified at 
any radical and unconventional suggestion that would protect and 
preserve them, such as divorce between the ill-mated, for example, 
and who would fall into adultery a thousand times, rather than be 
guilty of a single divorce—all these species of would-be moral 
men and women, who perhaps fail to be moral by reason of 
possessing a narrow sense of ethical relations, are classed by 


lheophrastus under the general sobriquet of “moral swindlers.’ 
“It is a familiar example of irony in the degradation of words,” 
he says, “that “what a man is worth’ has come to mean, how 
much money he possesses; but there seems a deeper and more 
melancholy irony in the shrunken meaning that popular or polite 
speech assigns to ‘morality’ and ‘morals’” (p. 182). And he 
goes on to complain of the confusion of ideas, so common in the 
public mind, which confounds morality with the vulgar vices, and 
vives a name for virtue and respectability to any man who is free 
from them, but whose conduct of public and business affairs is 
such as to bring ruin and misery upon others while munificently 
providing for his own. “I find even respectable historians of our 
own and foreign countries,” he says, “after showing that a king 
was treacherous, rapacious, and ready to sanction gross breaches 
in the administration of justice, end by praising him for his pure 
moral character, by which one must suppose them to mean that 
he was not lewd nor debauched, not the European twin of the 
typical Indian potentate whom Macaulay describes as passing his 
life in chewing bang and fondling dancing-girls. And since we 
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are sometimes told of such maleficent kings that they were 
religious, we arrive at the curious result that the most serious 
wide-reaching duties of man lie quite outside morality and re- 
ligion—the one of these consisting in not keeping mistresses (and 
perhaps not drinking too much), and the other in certain ritual 
and spiritual transactions with God, which can be carried on 
equally well, side by side with the basest conduct toward men” 
(pp. 154-5). 

[he author insists that “to rob words of half their meaning, 
while they retain their dignity as qualifications, is like allowing to 
men who have lost half their faculties the same high and perilous 
command which they won in their time of vigor; or like selling 
food and seeds after fraudulently abstracting their virtues: in 
each case what ought to be beneficently strong is fatally enfeebled, 
if not empoisoned ” (p. 187). And he rightly observes that “the 
informal definitions of popular language are the only medium 
through which theory really affects the mass of minds, even 
among the nominally educated ; and when a man whose business 
hours, the solid part of every day, are spent in an unscrupulous 
course of public or private action which has every calculable 
chance of causing wide-spread injury and misery, can be called 
moral because he comes home to dine with his wife and children 
and cherishes the happiness of his own hearth, the augury is not 
good for the use of high ethical and theological disputation ’ 
(pp. 186-7). The leaders of Christian sentiment are not prepared, 
we fear, to accept the moral distinctions of Mr. Theophrastus 
Such. ‘Tried by his fine tests, most men and women would be 
found wanting in the first elements of good character. 

But we must reluctantly forego the pleasure of further company 
with this volume. It 1s like a delectable morsel which one would 
gladly retain (he author's ideas sparkle with originality, and 
her rhetoric flows on and on as smoothly as a river, and in 
sentences nearly as long. Her knowledge of human nature is 
equalled by her powers of dissection and analysis—two pos- 
sessions of her mental laboratory which must always render what 
she has to say worth saying and listening to. 


Lessons from my Masters: Carlyle, Tennyson and Ruskin. 
By Perer Bayne, M. A., LL. D. 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1879. 


12° pp. 449. New 


WHATEVER Mr. Bayne writes is always interesting, while his 
previous essays in criticism have given him such eminence that 
his literary opinions come to us now with somewhat of weight 


and authority. In this his latest work he chooses three fascinating 
subjects and treats them with keen insight, fine feeling, and broad 
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catholicity of spirit. His old peculiarities still cling to him, 
growing stronger as his powers increase; but this is not wholly 
to be regretted, since they stamp him with an individuality which 
has considerable value in his work. We cannot, by any means, 
always agree with him. He is sometimes too dogmatic, at times 
Quixotic, and, again, occasionally falls away from the high 
standard which he has set for himself. But his positiveness does 
good service in arousing our antagonism, and forcing us to 
formulate our own belief and search out the reasons for it. It is 
one of his most valuable characteristics, that he is eminently 
suggestive and stimulative. 

Of the three essays in this book, that on Carlyle is the most 
important, since he is the one from whom our age has drifted the 
farthest and who is the most readily misunderstood. The essay 
will prove very helpful to all who are entering upon the study of 
Carlyle, it being a faithful guide, a skilful interpreter, and, in the 
main, a just defender. We say 7x the main, for as we read some 
passages, we almost imagine we can hear the fierce snort of the 
old Sage of Chelsea. It is always dangerous to attempt to 
champion Carlyle. We do not remember that he has ever yet 
thanked any one for defending him. In his own eyes it is 
somewhat like the laying hold of the ark when it appeared to 
topple. ‘The men who did that perished. 

Prof. Masson says there has been in Carlyle’s life an element 
of soldierly arrangement, and Mr. Bayne’s essay shows us that 
this is a true saying. Unable to be trammelled by the ministry, 
Carlyle early chose the literary career as the freest, widest and 
most influential. That he did so with his eyes open to all its 
burdens and disadvantages, plainly appears from his description, 
really marvellous in one so young, of “The Man of Letters” in 
his earliest work, the Life of Schiller. His own youth, dreamy, 
contemplative, full of stormy emotions, sublime wonderings, 
fierce antagonism to the grovelling life of his times—this is 
portrayed in Sartor Resartus ; for doubtless the story of 
leufelsdréckh is largely an autobiography. ‘This work, the first 
after he had served his apprenticeship to literature, contains in 
full all the powers which he has since displayed, all the essential 
facts of his spiritual history, all the fundamental principles of his 
philosophy. It is the work, too, which has brought against him 
the charge of pantheism; yet it 1s, we believe, the very work 
which most fully disproves that charge. John Sterling, indeed, 
Carlyle’s true and close friend, urges the accusation, and even 
goes so far as to say that Teufelsdréckh “does not believe in a 
God.” There can be no doubt, unfortunately, that Carlyle too 
often toys with pantheism, and seems at times almost ready to 
embrace it; that he is sometimes fatally confused in discussing 
good and evil ; that in one passage, indeed, he does actually insist 
on the good of evil, although he had previously, in language 
nobly intense, portrayed good and evil as irreconcilable and 
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eternal opposites. There can be no doubt that his works often 
display a vagueness and an incoherence on the subject of God, and 
that they make an abundant use of His name without a sufficiently 
clear recognition of Him as a living personal power. Yet 
Carlyle’s central doctrine is man’s responsibility to God. He 
teaches that the moral conscience is God dwelling in us, and he 
says that “the one end, essence, and use of all religion, past, 
present and to come, is this only: to keep this same moral 
conscience or inner light of ours alive and shining.” And there 
is another passage, clearer still, where he asserts that Mohamme- 
danism, beside the idolatries of its time, was a true message from 
heaven: “* Adlah akbar, God is great’. Understand that his will 
is the best for you; that howsoever sore to flesh and blood, you 
will find it the wisest, best; you are bound to take it so; in this 
world and in the next, you have no other thing that you can do!” 

In the History of the French Revolution, which follows next, 
the doctrines of Sarter Resartus are found applied to actual 
events. Here we see displayed in a most awful manner the 
Carlylean truths, that the life of institutions is the spirit they 
contain, and when the spirit is gone the body must perish; and 
that logical theorizing about society is of little avail as a practical 
power. Here, too, we meet constantly with that deep sense of 
the mystery of things which is one of Carlyle’s strongest charac- 
teristics. Carlyle contemplated the French Revolution as a poet 
or an artist, and not strictly as a historian. The result is a work 
totally unlike any other history ever written. [tis “a great and memo- 
rable book ”’ ; a book of fascinating horror ; a book of earthquakes, 
avalanches and cataclysms; a book in which the thunder and 
the lightning sound and dance to peals of demoniac laughter. 
It is a book eminently Calvinistic—Hebraic ; announcing the 
wrath of God with all the confidence of a Hebrew prophet, and 
hymning the terrible swoops of His outstretched arm with all the 
grim gladness of a Hebrew poet. ‘The English language has 
never carried greater stress and strain than in this work. The 
very titles of its three divisions: “The Bastile,”’ “ The Consti- 
tution,” “ The Guillotine” ; and of its chapters, also: “ Inertia,” 

fo arms!” “Sto:m and Victory,” “Conquering your King,” 
“ The Lanterne,” are each a history in themselves, packed full of 
suffering, crammed full of horrors. And as the titles, so are the 
chapters. “ There is nothing in Homer,” says Mr. Bayne, “more 
stirring than the chapter on the fall of the Bastile.”” In description 
of person, in delineation of character, the work is unsurpassed. 
here is nothing to be « ompared to it, Save those electrifying illu- 
minations which Victor Hugo flashes upon a subject with every 
stroke of his pen. 

When Carlyle put forth his next writings, the change which 
ever since has been deepening and growing sadder had evidently 
begun. Chartism, and Heroes and Hero- Worship were written in 
the flush and vigor of youth, when their great author could yet 
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hail with pleasure the triumphant strides of invention and 
mechanical development, and had not foreseen their crushing 
effect on the spiritual growth of England. Still, he had already 
lost faith in the extension of suffrage and the use of the ballot. 
From much of the teaching conveyed by the Heroes and Hero- 
Worship—doubtless the most popular of Carlyle’s works—Mr. 
Bayne records his emphatic dissent in words well worthy of at- 
tention. “ He is above thee like a god,” says Carlyle, of a hero ; 
“he is thy born king, thy conqueror and supreme law-giver.” “I 
decline such hero-worship,” replies Mr. Bayne. “ It is practically 
and intensely pernicious. In politics it leads, as I said, to the 
consecration of despotism, to inhuman scorn of the multitude. 
In ethics, it is easily perversive of equity and righteousness. 
* * * The sole title to respect is moral excellence ; and the 
sole tenable definition of moral excellence is exertion of the will 
in unselfish goodness. But the irresistible tendency of hero- 
worship is to do injustice to the nobleness of common men, to 
the honest efforts of weak men, to virtues that have no brilliancy 
in them though they are of sterling quality, and to slur over or 
make light of the vices and crimes of the gifted. The course 
pursued ought to be exactly the reverse. ‘The weak ought to be 
excused rather than the strong. The failings of men of genius 
—of a Mirabeau, a Danton, a Burns—are more blameworthy on 
account of their gifts. Because a man has been splendidly 
endowed, the more sacredly incumbent upon him is it to make 
good use of his gifts, to guard against temptation, to control 
passion. Mental power is the natural ally of virtue, and ought to 
reénforce instead of betraying it; and the man of splendid 
endowments Is a light set ona hill, and therefore more responsible 
than the crowd.” Noble words, fitly spoken; and never have 
they been more needed than at this very day. When the disease 
of undue hero-worship falls upon a man, it affects all his future 
life ; nor could Carlyle, himself, escape its influence.. One of 
the most interesting passages in Mr. Bayne’s essay is that in 
which he traces the evil effects of this error in all of Carlyle’s 
subsequent writings. The defect is really obtrusive throughout 
his Life and Letters of Oliver Crmwell, which is otherwise a great 
and noble work, one in which the author displayed a gift for 
portraying battles which almost rivals that of Homer. 

But the writing of this work had an evil influence on the 
man. The change in his temper, in his point of vision, now 
became marked. Studying the character and times of Cromwell 
had proved dangerous to one of Carlyle’s nature. Fault-finding, 
bitterness, harsh uncharitableness grew powerful within him. The 
Latter-Day Pamphlets show a decline both in mental and moral 
tone. His mannerism becomes annoying ; his humor grows coarse ; 
‘the vehemence has now become almost spasmodic, and the ‘ green 
oases by the palm-tree wells,’ the spaces of repose and chastened 
and genial beauty, have become far less frequent than formerly.” 
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The Pamphlets became “a fountain of speculative and practical 
Toryism,” although Mr. Bayne finds in them some of the funda- 
mental principles on which rational and constructive Liberalism 
rests. In the Pamphlets Carlyle poured out his scorching scorn 
upon John Howard and the philanthropists, dismissing them at 
last, after the castigation, with the bitter contempt—*“ You may 
go down!” Here, too, he taught one of his most dange rous fallac ies, 
that intellectual stupidity is equivalent to moral delinquency. 

The Latter-Day Pamphiets, however, taken in connection with 
the Life of John Sterling, which appeared soon after, have their 
greatest value for us in that they evince what Carlyle’s solution 
of the religious problems of his time would be. He considers 
Loyola to be the type and embodiment of all that is supremely 
wrong in religion. Yet Protestants, as well as Roman Catholics, 
have to drink the fiery draught of his indignation, for “the 
genius of mankind,” he says, “has been dominated by the 
Gospel of Ignatius.” He charges Protestants with not daring 
to disbelieve what is incredible, and with clinging to symbols after 
they have become obsolete—with making more of the symbols 
than of “the God Almighty’s facts they symbolized.” In this he 
displays the same spirit and temper that permeated Sartor 
Resartus, where he applies them to political institutions; and in 
both cases, unfortunately, there is far too much ground for his 
iccusations. But Carlyle spends so much time in iconoclasm that 
he has none left for explaining what he would have us believe. 
As nearly as can be ascertained, he would have us return to a sort 
of natural religion. Yet, after all, there can be little doubt that 
in this work, as in Sartor Resartus, his chief doctrine is responsi- 
bility to God He wants, he cries, “ what Novalis calls ‘God, 
Freedom, Immortality.’ "’ He indignantly asserts that the clergy 
are not the int rpreters of God's will. Like Gok the, he believes 
that Christianity 1s the supreme religion, and that the race cannot 
recede from it, yet he is always bitterly contemptuous of those 
writers who defend the .‘hristian religion. Having refused to 
enter the ministry himself, he afterward successfully employed his 
influence to withdraw John Sterling from it. Carlyle insists that 
no faith can be sincere unless it is unfaltering—a most painful 
saying, and, fortunately, untrue. Doubt, in some form or other, 
is the inevitable lot of most who think as well as feel, and of ail 
who deeply think. 

Carlyle’s last great work was the Life of Fredertch of Prussia. 
Che plan of the work, says Mr. Bayne, like that of the battle of 
Marengo, could have been justified only by success. It is audacity 
run wild—a total disregard of all literary conventionalities, of all 
the reasonable expectations of readers. After opening with a 
wonderfully bold and graphic description of Frederick at three- 
score, he springs back to Frederick’s babyhood, takes us to the 
cradle and the christening, and then deliberately hurls at us three 
volumes of European history, beginning three centuries before 
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Christ. The reader first looks on with amazement, not unmixed 
with indignation, gradually becomes interested, then fascinated, 
and finally allows not a word to escape his spellbound vision. 
The display of literary skill and adroitness is astonishing. But 
the sentiments of the work are sorely disappointing to those who 
have thus far found Carlyle the apostle of honesty and the relentless 
enemy of wrong-doing. He seems now to teach that a truthful 
man is an effective man; one who knows how to succeed. If 
in this we misjudge him, there is, unfortunately, no room for doubt 
that he has very far lost sight of his old ideal of true heroism. 
Hitherto, or until his Cromwe//, he has been in sympathy with 
spiritual worth and purity, and with the grand principles of true 
political progress. But now he has lost faith in humanity—there 
is but one line of division: some men are born to rule, and all 
others are born to obey. On this principle he has written the 
life of Frederick, and it follows that his admiration is called forth 
by a much lower order of success than he formerly demanded. It 
must be said, however, that the lies which he palliates are always 
told in the public interest, and not for selfish purposes, and that 
the sword he honors was drawn in behalf of a great people. Yet 
he has become almost a Jesuit, in believing that the end justifies 
the means. The execution of Lieutenant Katte by Frederick 
William does not shock him. Evidently, it is the law of Heaven 
that the life of a subject should be at the arbitrary disposal of his 
king. Still worse is the biographer’s defence of the Tobacco 
Parliament. He forgets his old reverence for “ Men of Letters,” 
and now agrees with Frederick William that they are “ generally 
pedants and mere men of wind,” and he has no indignation for 
the way they were treated by this crowned savage. Even more 
by his defence of the seizure of Silesia, did Carlyle alienate the 
confidence with which people had so long followed his guidance. 
‘ Friedrich,” he says, “ after such trial and proof as was seldom 

en, got his claims on Schlesien allowed by the Destinies.” We 
believe this is untrue ; but, even should it prove in the end to be 
true, that will not justify the act. “ The destinies,” says Mr. 
Bayne, and his words are full of meaning for our own day, “ even 
if written with a big D, cannot make right wrong, though they 
crown it with success, and though the success endures for a 
thousand years. Success has nothing whatever to do in the 
spiritual sphere.” 

It remains to speak a word on Carlyle’s literary style. As for 
his use of English, reading him is much like riding over frozen 
ploughed ground in a springless cart. It has the good effect of 
stirring the circulation, at least, even if it induces headache. We 
must constantly wrestle with such adjectives as “ rotatory-change- 


fi.” 


ful,” “elegiac-applausive,” 


“ 


suppressed-explosive.” Perhaps he 
ought to have been a poet, since he surely has the intellectual 
and emotional temperament of the seer. But as he elected prose. 
he certainly had the right, being a genius and a creator, to use it 
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in the way best adapted to his needs. It is evident that, during 
the writing of his great works, he was under the influence of 
Richter, and the etymological and rhetorical vagaries of “ Der 
Einzige” are fully matched in them. He does not, however, like 
Richter, ever allow his whirlwind of words to run away with him ; 
he always rides on the storm, guiding it towards its object 
with masterful and unerring hand. And often the storm is 
suddenly reined in ; the sunlight laughs for a moment among the 
waters, and the flowers look up fresh and lovable; or while the 
sastile is tumbling, “ the evening sun of July” slants its beams on 
reapers amidst peaceful woody fields, on ships far out in the silent 
main, “and also on this roaring hell-porch of a Hétel de Ville!” 
Very noticeable is his humor, especially in the French Revolution. 
We all know M. Taine’s opinion of it—that it is “Gothic horse- 
play.” Itis impossible that the French should appreciate Carlyle. 
And truly, his roars of laughter in the midst of blood and death- 
shrieks have something very satanic about them. Yet, if we look 
deeply beneath the outward ebullition, we discover that it arises, 
strange as it may seem to us, from an awful sense of the mystery 
of life and an implicit, Hebraic confidence in the justice of God's 
judgments. His style, in all its elements, is wholly his own; he 
created it; it is himself ; he talks precisely as he writes. The 
more we admire it in him, however, the less willing are we to 
endure it in another. We hail it as a new gift to the world ; but 
we have had enough of it. 

We have left no space to speak of the essays on Tennyson 
and Turner. While Mr. Bayne, we think, achieves here a smaller 
measure of success, he yet offers much that is enlightening 
and helpful in our study of their creations. The entire volume is 
worthy of careful reading, with the works of the three “ masters ” 
lying open before us. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By JOHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs. 


2 vols. 12° pp. 489, 419. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
13850 


Two volumes more charming than these have seldom come to 
our notice. Mr. Symonds’ critical ability and elegance of style 
are now well known and appreciated, so that he is sure, when 
making a fresh venture, of an expectant and sympathetic audience. 
[he present work is wellnigh faultless in execution, the only 
exceptions being one or two instances of diffuseness, and oc- 
casionally a little too much of rhetorical flourish. He is evidently a 
profound student of Greek literature ; his “studies” are inde- 
pendent ; and his judgments are usually entirely his own. Difficult 
as isthe task, where so much has been previously written, he 
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actually succeeds in displaying considerable originality, and it is 
when he is the most original that he is the most pleasing. 

It has been customary to divide the history of Greek literature 
into three great periods, following the natural divisions of Greek 
political history; but Mr. Symonds prefers to break up the first 
and last of these, making five in all, and thus attaining a greater de- 
gree of accuracy. ‘The first of the five—the heroic or legendary— 
ends with the first Olympiad, B.C. 776. This period is full of 
the great name of Homer, from whose poems alone can we obtain 
any true idea of prehistoric Hellas. It isthe era of the Jeoyevetr, 
the God-born kings. There is still a perfect belief in the gods. 
They hve among men, and are like men. It is the age of sim- 
plicity, both in life and faith. Of this age the Homeric poems 
are a flawless mirror. Although kings ruled by divine right, 
sink e they were born of the gods— yet their subjec ts acknowledged 
them only so long as they were superior in wealth, bravery 
and wisdom; only so long indeed, as, according to the Greek 
idea, they were fitted to rule. Moreover, there was much 
democracy of a rude, simple kind. As on earth, so in Olympus : 
Zeus is king of gods only because he wields the thunder. 
The masses are counted as_ nothing. All grandeur, all 
interest, crystallizes around a few heroes. Thus it is an age of 
types, and Achilles and Ulysses symbolize and embody theeideal 
of Greek character, an ideal which the Greeks never outgrew. 
Achilles, indeed, dominates the entire literature and history of 
Greece. The Greeks always looked back to him as the image of 
their nation in its youthfulness. By his intense personality, his 
fierce passions guided by the gods, his courage, his chivalric 
friendship, and especially by his sublime death while vet voung, 
the Hellenic nature was fascinated and satisfied. The //ad 
revolves around Achilles. In all other great narrative epics, the 
centralization of interest isin one supreme event or series of events; 
in the //7ad alone it is in the passions and career of oneman. But 
the //ad is simply an episode in the war of ‘Troy—a chapter in the 
life of the son of Peleus. Dante seized its spirit when he wrote: 

** Achille, 
Che per amore al fine combatteo.”’ 
And all this was very real and true to Homer. The mythus of 
the //iad may be founded on the solar theory, but it is absurd to 
think that Homer was conscious of giving utterance to any 
astronomical idea when he sang “the wrath of Achilles.” We say 
/lomer; for we agree with Mr. Symonds that while it is foolish 
to hold that there were no previous ballads and well-digested body 
of myths on which the poet built, it is an equally untenable hypothe- 
sis that there never was a Homer, but rather that some diaskeuast 
of the time of Pisistratus compiled the immortal work. The //iad 
gives indisputable evidence of the hand of a conscious supreme 
artist. Greek art, to be sure, exists here as a mere potentiality, 
2d Ser ic VOL I.—NO. I. 16 
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and doubtless its portrayals are really a forecast of the future. 
he sense of beauty outran the skill of hand. No man in those 
days could actually have made the wonderful shield of Achilles. 

It is to be noted that fraternity in arms played for the Greek 
race the same part as the love of women for medieval Europe— 
that friendship between men was the Greek chivalry. Not Greek 
mythology alone, but Greek history also, is replete with examples. 
“Tyrants,” said Plato, “stand in awe of friends.’’ Achilles was 
the great prototype of all friendship, and for this reason he was 
the less appreciated in the Middle Ages, on the revival of learning; 
while Hector became the popular hero of feudal so¢ lety because 
of his devotion to Andromache—because his love was the ideal- 
ization of womanhood. Mr. Symonds’ chapter on “The Women 
of Homer” is one of the most original and fascinating in the 
work He shows us that in Helen is seen the indestructible 
Hellenic spirit, the ideal of beauty, unqualified by moral 
ttributes; ever virginal and ever fair, yet still the slave of 
\phrodite. With fine skill he compares the various ways in 
which Helen ts treated by the various poets. Her charm in 
Homer is greatly due to the wnaizeté of the poet's art: she is 
always natural, and the ethical, though not always wanting, is 
never suffered to impair the influence of her beauty. * She 

not touched by the passion she inspires, or by the wreck of 
empires ruined in her cause. Fate deflours her not, nor 


do years impair the magic of her charm. Like beauty, 
she belongs alike to all and none. She is not judged as wives or 


mothers are, though she is both; to her belong soul-wounding 
blossoms of inexorable love, as well as pain-healing poppy-heads 
of oblivion ;: all eyes are blinded by the adorable, incomparable 
grace which Aphrodite sheds around her form.” But Stesichorus 
boldly laid upon her all the suffering of the war, and for this the 
gods smote him with blindness ; nor was he restored until he had 
retracted : 

OU gar STUMOT hoyor ONTO, 

ov) stag gv vavaty eas) pots, 

Ov0 txE20 Te vyapa Tota ; 
‘Not true is that tale ; nor didst thou journey in benched ships, 
or come to towers ot lroy.” The poor fellow saw no way out of 
it, but to deny that she had the remotest connection with the affair. 
Plato hints that even Homer's blindness was a punishment for the 
slight fault he found with her. It is this feeling that makes it 
clearly evident that Helen was, to the Greeks, the symbol of 
perfect beauty, the holiest of all thingstothem. It was left to the 
Roman poet—far off from her influence—to speak of her as 7roé@ 
et patric communis Erinnyvs—* Troy's and Argos’ common fiend.” 

Yet the Greeks themselves outgrew the charm, and were not 

punished for it. Atschylus plays bitterly upon her name, calling 
her Ssévave, chavdvus, shéxto/es— a hell of ships, hell of men, 
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hell of cities.” It is not known how Sophocles dealt with Helen, but 
probably he advanced beyond the conception of A%schylus, and 
gave her character a most profound analysis. Euripides went 
still further and dragged her down: to the level of common life. 
But the marvellous influence of Homer is seen in the fact that, 
despite all these damaging attempts, the romance of Helen re- 
covered from the rude analysis and prosaic rationalism of the late 
drama, and the sculptors and painters returned to the Homeric 
ideal. We must add that, besides Achilles and Helen, Ulysses is 
also a Greek type, “ stern in action, ruthless in his hatred, pitiless 
in his hostility, subtle, vengeful, cunning; yet at the same time 
the most adventurous of men, the most persuasive in eloquence, 
the wisest in council, the bravest and coolest in danger.” 

This first period was also the mythopazic age, and Herodotus 
says that “ Homer and Hesiod named the gods, and settled their 
genealogies for the Hellenes.””. Mr. Symonds’ chapter on “ My- 
thology” is a contribution of value to the discussion of this much- 
vexed subject. With masterly scholarship and with usually sound 
logic, he treats the various methods current among scholars 
of explaining the Greek mythology, and finally rejects them 
all. Neither the position of Grote, that the myths are a jungle 
of inexplicable stories, arising from the play of an irrational fancy 
nor the uncritical opinion that they are a degradation of the 
primitive truth revealed by God to the Hebrews; nor the theory 
that they were invented by priests and sages, to convey deep 
mysterious doctrines to the popular mind ; nor the rationalistic 
hypothesis, that each myth had historical foundation in fact: 
neither the fetish theory, moreover, nor yet the famous and 
prevalent linguistic theory of Miiller is considered by Mr. Symonds 
to be tenable. In place of these he advances the following 
propositions: All that was needed for the growth of myths was 
creative mind on the one side and receptive and believing mind on 
the other. The logical faculty was in abeyance, the critical faculty 
had not been aroused. ‘The people possessed a faculty which is 
called mythopeeic, and the operation of this faculty was similar 
to that of the poetic, guided by the imagination much more than 
by the understanding. ‘The tendency to personification arose 
from the instinct of uncivilized humanity to attribute to external 
objects a consciousness like that by which men are governed. 
“The Greeks created divine personalities. Many myths contain 
moral and philosophical ideas conveyed in parables, and some of 
them have indubitable reference to real events and persons. But 
in no case of a primitive and genuine mythus are we to expect 
deliberate fiction or conscious symbolism, or, again, to seek for a 
discoverable substratum of solid fact. Entering the sphere of 
mythology, facts become etherealized into fancies, the actual 
value of which lies in the expression of the national mind, so that 
mythical and spiritual are in this respect synonymous. ‘To use a 
metaphor, a myth is a Brocken-spectre of the thought which 
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produced it, and owes the features by which we can distinguish it 
to the specific character of the people among whom it sprang into 
existence.” ‘Then follows a picture of the mythopeeic faculty 
operating in the historic period—evolving the tales of Arthur, 
Charlemagne, T'annhaiiser, Don Juan, Faust, and the Lives of the 
Saints—which is one of the most interesting passages in the 
work. In tracing the Greek intelligence employed upon the 
articulation of its mythology, and next upon its criticism, the 
author can be followed with less of that uncomfortable suspi ion 
which possesses us when reading the labors of the more erudite 
Miiller on the same theme 
he second period in Greek literature is one of transition. In 
place of the god-born kings are the Tyrants. It is the age of 
coloniz tion, of the Nomothete, and of the emergence of the 
Dorians and the lonians. Hesiod is the link between the two 
periods he gods and the heroes are no longer sung. The toils 
ind feelings of the common people are the theme of the poet. 
With Hesiod the epic impulse ceases. ‘The national ear demands 
more varied forms of verse than the hexameter. ‘The Ionians 
were ce velop ng “the pathe tic melody of the ek ola metre,” and 
by the side of this arose the various forms of lyric poetry. Phi- 
losophy appears, and prose begins to be elaborated, though with 
infinite difte This period extends to 477 B. C., the date of 
the Athenian league 
The third period embraces the supremacy of Athens from the 
end of the Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian war, and its 
literary history is the history of Athens. The colonies are no 
longer heard of ; literature, art and politics centre in Athens. 
The Parthenon, the Propylza, the statues of Athene and Olympian 
Zeus, and the marble Nemesis at Marathon, all are the offspring 
of this age. Poetry, too, reaches its full height Eschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and Aristophanes flourish he histories of 
Herodotus, the lyrics of Pindar, the eloquence of Pericles, and the 
wit.of Aspasia, belong to this period. ‘The fourth ends with the 
death of Alexander \s the second epoch was one of transition 
from adolescence to maturity, so this is transitional from maturity 
to old ag Its chief sign of weakness is seen in Greek politi S. 
Nevertheless, the real force of the Greek race is by no means 
exhausted the age of Alexander; Asia and Egypt are 
Hellenized ; the Greek spirit, though less productive, is still 
(;reat names still appe ar ; \ristotle, ] s( hines, lemos- 
crates, Menander. Logic, rhetoric, and the new comedy 
| spec ially is there a creat developm« nt of ore hes- 
tral sic, and vast symphonies are performed at the Mace- 


don ourt \ll his is because it is no longer an age of 


creativeness, but of intellectual reflectiveness The fifth and 
longest period, extending to the extinction of classical civilization, 
sone of decline and dec ay, though these words must be used 
with qualification when spoken of the Greeks. Greece becomes 
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less a nation than an intellectual commonwealth. ‘lhis spiritual 
republic prepares the way for Christianity : Greek culture in its 
decadence becomes the heritage of the whole world. The only 
true poets are the Sicilian idyllists. The art glows with beauty, 
but it is the sunset hue, or the hectic flush of disease. Alexandria, 
Rome, Byzantium, each in turn is the literary centre. On the 
whole, this period of six centuries is sterile in productiveness and 
inferior in the quality of its work. The genius of Hellas is still 
subtle and beautiful, because it is still Greek ; it insinuates itself 
into the religion of Christ, but is finally absorbed or extinguished 
by it. “ Yet even in this last dire struggle of the spirit of Pagan 
art with the spirit of Christian faith, when beauty had become an 
abomination in the eyes of the Holiest, on the ruins, as it were, of 
the desecrated fanes of Hellas, weeds lovely in their rankness 
flourished. While Cyril’s mobs were dismembering Hypatia, the 
erotic novelists went on writing about Daphnis, and Muszus 
sang the lamentable death of Leander. Nonnus was perfecting a 
new and more polished form of the hexameter. ‘These were the 
last notes of Greek poetry. In these faint and too melodious 
strains the Muse took final farewell of her beloved Hellas. And 
when, after the lapse of a thousand years, the world awoke upon 
the ruins of the past, these were among the first melodies which 
caught its ear.”’ 

The fascination which the perusal of these volumes gives 
grows upon one to the end. Mr. Symonds’ treatment of each 
poet is rapid, yet critical and sympathetic. His keenness of 
insight, his vividness in the delineation of character, his success 
in searching out mysterious motifs, his brilliant power of analysis, 
his happy faculty of setting before us the works of the poets in 
their very mz/ieu, combine to place his studies in the front rank of 
all similar attempts to render to our age the life and spirit of 
ancient Hellas. 


Pictures from Bible Lands, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


Edited by SamureL G. GREEN, D.D. Imperial 4° pp. 


03. New York: ‘Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1879. 


ue lands of the Bible form a theme of perennial interest, 
—an interest, too, that is ever increasing, since not only does 
the devotee turn his eyes thither with reverent curiosity, but now 
science, history, and philology are employed far more than ever 
in searching the East, and bringing from its rich ruins treasures 
invaluable to the modern world. While the wants of scholars are 
supphed bv such volumes as the Records of the Past and the 
Recovery of Jerusalem, the demands of those who are not special 
students are gratified by books of a lighter and more popular 


hot 


cast. 
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lo the latter class belongs the present work. The volume is 
intended as a companion to Zhose Holy Fields and the Land of 
the Pharaohs, and consequently neither Palestine nor Egypt are 
included in the author's itinerary. ‘The delineation begins with 
Damascus, naturally enough, as being “the oldest city in the 
world,” and with the neighboring country of Lebanon. Then 
follow the Hauran and the land beyond Jordan; Northern 
Syria, Cyprus and Asia Minor; Ararat, Babylon, Nineveh; and 
“the Isles of the Gentiles."” When we consider that under the 
last heading Greece is included, we can readily see how fascinating 
and absorbing are the themes which this volume presents to us. 
By implication, and often by actual description, it follows the 
history of the human race from its cradle in “the land of Ararat” 
to the country of its highest intellectual development. It con- 
siders, in its pages, the grandest monuments of antiquity. It leads 
us back to the Fatherland of us all, and with praiseworthy skill 
brings the lives of those remote ancestors vividly before us. The 
style is easy, graphic, lively—as becomes such a record. ‘There 
are no dull moralizings; no descending into a coarse humor 
on the one hand, or attempts at grandiose effect on the other. 
The book is not “ popular” in any invidious sense. ‘The works 
of great scholars are freely drawn on, the foot-notes and references 
are full and stimulative, and there is much of profane, as well as 
sacred, history woven into its pages. 

rhe illustrations deserve special notice. They are not only 
profuse, but they are truly illustrative ; and many of them are 
remarkably fine examples of the engraver’s art. 


A Short History of German Literature. 3y Pror. JAMEs K. 
HosMER. Second Edition 12° : St. Louis: G. 


I. Jones and Company. 1879 


opinion of Prof. Hosmer’s work was expressed in the 

\L QUARTERLY Review for April, 1879, and we rejoice 

it both the prophecy and the desire, to which we then 

{ itt nce, have so soon been fulfilled Fora second edition 
has be demanded within less than a year of the original issue, 
and tl edition has been furnished with a most admirable 
analytical index—a model of its kind. In other ways, also, the 
work is much improved; a few errors, especially, which crept 
into the first edition, having been corrected. We cannot again 


discuss the iny merits of the volume; but it is a simple duty 


as well a 1 pleasure, to direct Spec ial attention to the appendix, 
in which the author replies to some pungent critics, notably to 
the venerable and learned Dr. Hedge. It is not so much the 
matter h ontained, though that is important, but it 1s the very 
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praiseworthy manner of the author’s defence, which we admire. 
Though confident in his strength, and amply sustained by his 
citations and evidence; though sturdy and unyielding in his 
positions—the writer conducts his defence with perfect courtesy 
and amiability. We commend all aggrieved authors to a careful 
perusal of Prof. Hosmer’s reply to his critics. 


Songs of the Soul, Gathered out of many Lands and Ages. 


By SAMUEL IREN&US PRIME. 12° pp. 661. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 1880. 


luk entire literature of the world does not present a richer 
field than the poet breathings of religious souls. No one but 
the Christian can understand how the spirit, in joy or grief, in 
victory or defeat, in resignation or triumph, turns instinctively to 
express its moods in song. Yet, as these feelings are the deepest, 
loftiest and most tragic in human nature—as they arise from 
contemplation or experience of the sublimest laws of life—it is 
surely but natural that the soul should seek to express them, or 
find them expressed, in the most impassioned form of speech. 
Certain it is, that in all times the hymn-book, in some form or 
other, has been inseparably interwoven with the sacred writings 
of every people. ‘This is especially true among the followers of 
Christ, where it is safe to say that the poets have shed more light 
on the dark places, and revealed more of the mysteries, of the 
Bible than all the commentators have done. In no religion has 
the hymnology been so full and rich ; in none has the service of 
song performed so important a part, both in public and private 
worsh p. 

Among the innumerable collections of religious poems, Dr. 
Prime's Songs of the Soul has already taken high rank, and we are 
glad to welcome a new edition, reduced both in size and price, 
and thus made more available for use. A reéxamination of its 
pages— long familiar to us—serves only to strengthen our 
admiration of the taste, skill and feeling with which the compi- 
lation has been made. ‘The opening and closing selections are 
poems of rare power and beauty—the first place being given 
to Derzhavin’s lofty and intense verses on God, while the last 
two poems are the ecstatic Celestial Country of Bernard of 
Clugny, and Mother Dear, Jerusalem. 

In the leading divisions of the work, in choice of themes and 
of representative hymns, there is an equal display of purified 
religious taste and trained literary judgment. Nearly all ages, 
nations and sects are here represented, while nothing has a place 
which does not appeal to every aspiring soul—the world over. 
We have but to remember that Allah means God, to find a noble 
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Christian poem even in Zhe Answer of Dscheladeddin, the 
Persian. What Christian poet, indeed, has given us any thing 
better than its closing lines— 


‘Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled ; 
And in every ‘O my Father’ slumbers deep a ‘ Here, my child !’”’ 


All moods are found here, too, except despair and rebellion. 
the hymns range in spirit from the agony of Timrod’s A 
Mother's Wail to the tender resignation of Whittier’s Angel of 
Patience and the complete submission of Sturm’s God's Anvil. 

Personal taste, and still more, personal spiritual experience, 
will have, of course, a strong voice in individual judgments of such 
a work Yet we believe there is no « ollection which will be more 
widely ac eptable ; none which will produ e less disappointment 
and more satisfaction than this one. Dr. Prime evidently had not 
our own taste constant/y in view, or he would have found a better 
translation of Zhat Great Day of Wrath and Terror than Neale’s, 
which is very poor English poetry: and a better rendering of 
Hildebert's Hymn than Benedict's ; while we would have preferred 
Sir Walter Scott’s or Gen. Dix’s Dies /re to that of Edward 
Slosson. Occasionally a poem, whose authorship is well known, 
as Jam far frae my hame, is unsigned, while Derzhavin’s name is 
not appended to the opening hymn. 

This latter omission, indeed, may be an error in_ proof- 
reading, of which there are so many as to be inexcusable. For 
Derzhavin appears in the list of authors, but referred to page 
31 instead of page 3; while Sir John Bowring’s name is signed 
to the hymn as translator, but is omitted from the list of 
translators. In this same list, Edward Caswall is not credited 
with the translation of Bernard’s Jesu, dulcis memoria, nor Mrs. 
Charles with that of Peter Damiani’s Ad perennis vite fontem, 
although their names appear, respectively, at the end of these 
poems. KE. A. Washburne is allowed a final ¢ in one place, but 
deprived of it in another. So valuable a book ought not to be 
thus marred 
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rs from Europe. By Hox. WitiiaAmM D. Keviey, Phila- 


delphia: Porter and Coates. 1879. 


Bi-Metallism. By Hox. Wittiam PD. Keviiry. Reprint 


from Penn Monthly for December, 1879. 


lie first of these pamphlets is a series of six letters to the 
Philadelphia 77mes while the author was on a vacation in Europe. 
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They are mainly devoted to the consideration of economic 
problems, especl lly the demonetization of silver. 

The second pamphlet is an address read before the Bullion 
Club of New York, and treats exclusively of the silver question, 
as it is termed in this country. The author justly condemns the 
dé priort method of reasoning upon economic problems generally, 
ind this one in particular, and enters into a minute and interesting 
examination of the subject. He asserts that money is not astandard 
of value, in the strict sense of the word—which is true enough, 
since value is a relative term, and cannot, therefore, be measured 
like space or gravity. Money is a conventional standard of 
value ; and since value may be defined as power in exchange with 
reference to all exchangeable commodities, it follows that the ideal 
standard should be something embodying the average proportion of 
ul exchangeable commodities. This purely ideal conception of a 
standard of value being unattainable, the nearest practicable ap- 
proae h to it would be the nearest to pe rfection, and the nearest prac ti- 
cable lpproa h to it is the selection and adoption of two or more 
of the least changeable commodities. Gold and silver are the two 
least changeable commodities and therefore furnish the best 


1 
t 


indard when used together and acting reciprocally on each 
other. If there were still another metal otherwise fitted for the 
purpose, then a triple standard would be even nearer perfection. 
Mr. Kelley's | mphlet sare a useful contribution to the literature of 
the silver question, and will help to strengthen the convalescence 
of public opinion on this important subject. 
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Lee and Shepard ; New York: Charles F. Dillingham. 1880. 

Four Months ina Sneak-Pox. A Boat Voyage of 2000 Miles 
down the Ohio and Mississipp! Rivers, and aiong the Gulf. of 
Mexico. By NATHANIEL H. Bisnop. 12° pp. 322. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1879. 


New Latin Dictionary founded on the Translation of 
Latin-German Lexicon. Edited by E. A. ANpDREws, 
Revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten by 
ron T. Lewis, Ph. D., and CHARLEs SHort, LL. D. 4° pp. 


2019. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1579. 
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Artin America. A critical and historical Sketch. By S. G. 
W. Benjamin. Illustrated. 8° pp. 214. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. 


Tvrol and the Skirt of the Alps. By GtorGE E. WARING, JR. 
Illustrated. 8° pp. 171. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1880. 

The Ages Before Moses. A Series of Lectures on the Book 
of Genesis. By JoHn Monro Gipson, D. D. 12° pp. 258. 
New York: Anson ID). F. Randolph & Company. 1879. 


The Struggle for Law. $y Dr. RUDOLPH VON IHERING. 
Translated from the fifth German Edition by JoHN J. LALor. 
12° pp. 130. Chicago: Callaghan and Company. 1879. 


Progressive Japan, A Study of the political and social Needs 
of the Empire. By GeneraL Le GENDRE. 12° pp. 370. New 
York and Yokohama: C. Lévy; San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft 
& Company. 1878. 


Roman Days. From the Swedish of Vikror RypBerc. By 

RED CORNING CLARK. With a Sketch of Rydberg by Dr. H. 

V. LinpeEHN. Authorized Translation. Illustrated. 12° pp. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


The Telephone, the Microphone and the Phonograph. By 
Count Du Moncet. 12° pp. 277. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1879. 


English Men of Letters: Milton. By Mark Parrison, B. D. 
12° pp. 215. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 


English Men of Letters: Hawthorne. By HENRY JAMES, JR. 
12° pp. 177. New York: Harper & Brothers. 188o. 


Discovery and Conquests of the North-West, With the History 
of Chicago. Part II. 8° pp. 146. By Rurus BLANCHARD. 
Wheaton, IIl.: R. Blanchard & Company. 


The Second Coming of the Lord ; \ts Cause, Signs and Effects. 
By CHAUNCEY GILEs. 12° pp. 264. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1879. 


Notes on Railroad Accidents. By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Jr. 12° pp. 280. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets 4 With an historic al 
Introduction and explanatory Notes. By HEeENry M. TYLER. 
12° pp. 184. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1879. 


Studies in German Literature. By Bayarp Tayior. With 
an Introduction by GeorGE H. Boker. 12° pp. 418. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 
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Dramatic Persons and Moods, With other new Poems. By 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piarr. 12° pp.g6. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
and Company. 1880. 


The Read r’s Handbook of the Ame) ican Re volution. 170I- 


1783. By Justin Winsor. 12° pp. 328. Boston: Houghton, 


7 ; 
Osgood and Company. 1880 


Some Practical Hints on Wood-Engraving, For the Instruction 
of Reviewers and the Public. By W. J. Linton. Square 12° 
pp. gt. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles T. 
Dillingham. 1879. 


The Lost Truths of Christianity. 2” pp. 284. Philadelphia : 
}. Bod Ippincott & Co. 1550. 


l of Home) Book 2 ' By ARTHUR 


d Roserr P. KEEP 2 Boston: John 
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Messrs. TIFFANY & Co. invite an 
inspection of their extensive display of 
works of Industrial Art from every part 
of the world, surpassing in interest and 
variety any other exhibition of similar 
modern works in any Museum or other 
repository. 

The collection includes Artistic Pottery 
from every artist of distinction or merit, 
and every furnace of note ; Bronze Statu- 
ary and Decorative Metal Work from 
Europe and the East, Oriental Textile 
l-abrics and Curios, Diamonds, Pearls and 
other gems, including many not frequently 
seen in this country, besides Gold and 
Silver Smiths’ work of their own manu- 
facture, which gained the Grand Prize at 


the late Exposition Universelle at Paris. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 Wall St., New York, 
211 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
66 State St., Boston, 


I. 
| ORDERS BY MAIL 


Issue, against cash deposited, or sa- 


attain- 


tisfactory guarantee of repayment. 


ctimonialy | PROMPTLY FILLED 


cesransuen 1863) 140 Fulton St, New York. 


CIRCULAR CREDITS 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


See 


sfaction 


in DOLLARS for use in the United 


List, 
parties in any part of the country to 


CLOTHING 


States and adjacent countries, and in 


POUNDS STERLING for use in any part 


Prix e 


of the world 


These credits, bearing the signature 


Sampk 


of the holder, afford a ready means 


which enable 


NS 


of identification, and the amounts for 


Successor to 


y FREEMAN & BuRR 


4 
A 


which they are issued can be availed 


filled with the highest sati 


of from time to time, wherever he 


-MEASURE, 


ler 


application, 


may be, in sums to meet the require- 


MI 


ments of the traveller. 


SELF 
on 


A 


20,000 orders 


— 
add 


Application for credits may be 


made to either of the above houses 


Over 


direct, or through any respectable 


order with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT 


Book of Fashions. 


GEO. L. BURR, Merchant Cloth 


SENT FREE 


RULES FOR 


bank or banker in the country. 


able. 
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They also issue Commercial 


k 


Credits, make Cable Transfers 


Di 


of Money between this coun- 
try and England, and draw 


Bills of Exchange on Great 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY FILLED. | 


Britain and Ireland. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver Plated Ware. 


Possessing the advantages of over a half century 
in manufacturing, employing only the highest 
skill and talent in every department, using only the 


most improved machinery in each branch of 
manufacture, we are enabled to produce, as we always 


have, goods of the 


MOST ARTISTIC DESIGN, FINEST FINISH AND QUALITY. 


Our extensive assortment comprises 


Coffee, Tea, Dinner, Dessert and Water Sets; Cake and 
Fruit Stands, Entrée, Vegetable and Butter Dishes, 
Tureens, Spoons and Forks, Cutlery, etc. ; also 
a great variety of Fancy Articles, such 
as Card Cases, Card Receivers, 

Jewel Boxes, Childrens’ 

Sets, Ornamental 
Pieces, etc. 

Highest Premiums awarded our wares wherever ex- 
hibited: The World’s Fair, New York, 1853; American 
Institute Fair, New York, 1838 to 1878; Three awards at 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; and the only 
prize for Plated Ware, of American manufacture, at Inter- 


national Exhibition, Chili, 1875, was given to us. 


SALESROOM : 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For sale by Dealers everywhere. 





WS> ‘THE PRINCE AMONG MAGAZINES," —2o Yor: Omron 


THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 

Prof. Max Mutter, Tue DcuKE OF ARGYLL, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapstone, WiuLLIAM BLACK, J. NornMAN LOCKYER, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, Francis W. NEWMAN, 
Prof. Iiuxiey, Mrs. Mutocu-Cratk, ALFRED RvussELL WALLAcE, 
Ricuarp A. Proctor, Georce MacDonaLp, HENRY KINGsLey, 
Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. W. Srory, 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, IvAN TURGUENIEF, 
Prof. TYNDALL, JEAN INGELOW, RUSKIN, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, JuLIA KAVANAGH, TENNYSON, 
FRANCES PowER CosBBeE, Tuomas Ilarpy, 3ROWNING, 

and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1880, Tae Livine AGE enters upon its thirty-seventh year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quartcr Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of n bat ter, with fresliness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Se cientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politic: il Information, 
from the entire body of Forcign Periodical Literatur: 


During the coming year, Serial and Short Storics by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will be 
given, together with an ar int 


Unapproacheoa by. any other Periodical 
> world, o f the 10st valuable Literary ¢ ‘ntific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
8, Critics, SMecoverers, and Editor:, above-named and many others, representing every 
of knowl lve and Progress. 
portance of ‘Tne Livina Acetoevery Americanr r, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
comple te compilation of a generally inaccessible but indisper le current literature, — indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of 


THEE ALHLEST LIVING WRITERS 
ull branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions. 

“ The last volume of Tz Livixe Bz presentsafresh| ‘Commend us to Litrett fora knowledge of what wo 
example of the judgment in s¢ ion and adaptation to ghtto know,in the most portable shape, short of the 
the demands of the best popular literature, which have | latest cyclopedia.”— Boston Comm ynwealth. 
secured so wide a circulation to that periodical, and| ‘* “ nly re what we ha already said, that 
given ita high place among the magazines of the day.”"— I AVING AGE leadsa ‘rf publications of its kind 
New York Tribune. not only y + but in mer Watchman, Boston. 

“Tne Livinc AGE supplies a better compendium of “ tn ecle inthe amount and value of its selec- 
current discussion, information and investigation, and | tions, Tur AGE is withont a peer.”— Presbyterian 
gives a greater amonnt and variety of reading matter, | gh. 
which itis well worth while to read, than any other pub- - it | isa dhorenah compilation of what is best fn the 
lication... It is simply indispensable.” — Bos? on Journal. | literature of the day, whether relating to history. biogra- 

“*Itis, by: ll odds, the best eclectic published.” — South- V, fiction, poetry, wit. science, politics, theology, criti- 
ern © hurchman. . art Hartford Courant. 

“In no other single publication can there be found s * The »other way of procuring the same amount 
mu *h of sterling literary excellence.”—WN. Y. Evening Pos t. cellent Mi ture for anything like the same price.”’— 

‘It has noequal in any country.”— Phila notes a Pre | 

“To read it weekly is a liberal education.” ~ Zion’ $ * This, we te ive often said, is the best eclectic we 
Herald, Boston. have.’ ichmond Whig. 

“ Gives the best of all at the price of one.”—New York _ p ition in weekly numbers gives to it agreat 
Independer t } Advantage over itsmonthly contemporaries in the apirit 

* It mor *stically on in the literary firmament as vl freshness of its contents."—The Pacific, San Fran- 
pates et e firs :cnitude, stat l confessedly at the | cise 
heal o ul th 2 weekly publications ¢ e¢ivilized world. * This is the most complete of all the magazines.”— 
It is: af v ithin itself.”"-— St , Observer. Trang l. San Francisco. 

“It bei ya \ sly publicati is, comparatively me rE LL holds the palm against all rivals in the same 
speaking, the cheapest magaz lished. Its contents | fiel " . ursville. 
are of the finest literature i11¢ ruage.”’—Commercial “ remains altogether the best collection of the 
Advertiser, "oil cind.”— Sprin afield Republican 

“ Thia noble razine stands forth confessedly withont * The best ond cheapest periodical in America.” 

& pece in the lite rh. It is the er nbodiment of the Ev angelical C vurchman. Torente 

purest and truest 1 terature of the age.’’— American Caris- ‘In it we find the best proc luctions of the best writers 

tran Review, Cincinnati upon: Mesubjects ready to our han - +» +.» » Through its 
With it alone a reader may fairly keen up with all that | pages alone itis po<siblet » he as thoroughly well informed 

is important in the literature, hist ry, politics, nd science |in current literature as by the perusal of a long list of 

of the day."--The Methodist, New ¥i monthlies.”—Philade Iphia Inquirer. 

“The reader finds little occasion to go beyond Its col- | There is nothing oe > irable to itin true voalne in the 
nmns for instrnctive or entertaining articles of any des- | whole range of per cal literature.”—Mobvile Daily 
cription.”—Doston Evening Traveller. Register. 











Prnuisnen WEEKLY, at $38.00 a year free of postage. 
club of five ne 


An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a 


EBxtra Offcr for 1880. 
To all new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis the nnmbers of 1879 which contain, besides other interesting 
matter, the first chapters of “Hz WilO WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” a new story by MRS. OLIPHANT, now 
appearing in Tng Livine Ace from advance shects. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[* Possessed of *Litrery’s Livinc Ace’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” |— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
For $10.50, Tae Livina AGE ond either one of the four-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly 


or Bazar), w ill be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, THE Livina AcE and the 
St. Nicholas, or Appleton's Journal, both postpaid. 


ADDREs* LITTELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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BOs WTO a’sS 
LIGHTNING ONE-MAN 


CROSS-CUT SA 


PATENT HANDLE & FILE INSIDE OF HANDLE. 


Sizes 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5, 5, and 6 feet. 





NEW PATENT I i 
NEW york E.M:.BOYNTOR'S PTBLMCH: 28.1876. 


Uy 1 ea ney 
ON= MAN CROSS bot ee in 
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File is concealed in the Handle. 


Price at Store, 75 cents per foot, 
E. M. Boynton’s Lightning One-Man Cross-Cut Saw, with the new Patent Handle attached, for cuttinz 
Wood, Joists, Logs and Timbers, and Sawing down Trees. Complete, ready for use 
Millions of Axes are in use, where, by using this Saw, half the time would be saved, and no waste of fuel 
ccur. The above ut represents my One-Man Saw, with the new Patent Handle attached, and I invite special 
ttention to the usefulness of this invention—a want long felt t is made five inches long, and is removable at 
pleasure, its object being toreleve the right hand, and, instead of doit iz all the work with one hand, you do it 
withtwo. It lightens the work, and the cutting is done quicker. It has only to be used to be appreciated 
N. B.—Saw fits in iron-grasp socket, and can never loosen except wre n turned ; it is INSTANTLY REMOVABLE. 
With File in each Han lle which 1s safely concealed by the Nickel-Plated Spring in bottom of Handle. The 
Patent File sharpens two points of tooth at once, the edge of the File be ao used to gum the tooth 
* BOYNTON’S Saws were e fle ‘tually teste it be‘ore the Judges at the Philadelphia Fair, July 6th and 7th. An 
Ash Log, ll inches in diameter, was siuwed off with a 4% foot Lightning Cross-Cut, by two men, in precisely ox 
m 1s timed by the Chairman of the Centennial Judges of Class 
Pi itteen. The speedis unprece lente’ and would cut a cord of Wood in 
four minute rhe representatives of Russia, Austria, France, Italy 
Spain, Belgium, Sweden, Englind, and several other countries were 
resent, and expressed their high appreciation Received Medal, 
Flighe Award of Centennial World's Fair, 1876. 100 challenge 
was prominently displayed for six months, and the numerous Saw 
ranutact) of the world dared not accept it, or test in a competi 
t.on so hopeless. 100,000 Lightning Saws sold yearly 
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Price GO cents per foot at Store. 
PATENT CROSS-CH'T (LOOP) HANDLES, 
50 Cents a Pair. 


DOUBLE-EDGED UNIVERSAL SHEATHED SAW, 


FOR PRUNING OR HOUSE USE. 


WA 


Gey 


For use with or without pole The handle is provided with holes, to permit 
of attaching it to the pole with the use of bolts. The lightning e ~ oo are 
for cutting the limbs, and the ba “k teeth for cutting o# the twigs. Sent by 
express. Price at Store, New-York, #1 
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NNTON'S DOUBLE » 
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for sh 
Price by 


SAW SEY. 

BornTon's Patent Saw Set. No prying, wrenching or hammering. Adjusted 
by a single thumb-screw Draw gauge backward for more set MADE OF SOLID 
STEEL. Price, #1. Small size for Hand Saws, *%5 cents * A blind man can use 
them.” Sent by Mail, postpaid, Send for Circular. 


E. M. BOYNTON, 
80 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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Qlexander Justitute. 
A MILITARY BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of 
White Plains, Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from 
the City by the Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach White 
Plains from the Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on 
high ground, and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred 
diseases. 

Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for 
the purpose of a school. 

The schoo! and class rooms are tiberally supplied with 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Black-Boards and Philosophical Ap- 
paratus. 

The sleeping-rooms are comfortably furmshea for two 
occupants each, with single beds. 

Expensrs.—Flor Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, 
for a year, payable half-yearly in advance, $450, German, 
Musie and Drawing, extra. 


=) 


Tur Scnoot YEAR commences on the third Wednesday 
in September; closes, on the last Wednesday in June. 

\. B.—Pupils are received at any time during the year. 
when \ acancies exist, and charged accordingly. 


For further particulars, apply to 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. Pu. D. 
Princip W. 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


VOLUME XXXVII._ 1880. 


The first Prospectus of the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA set forth its objects in the 
the following language : 

‘*It will embrace the subjects which are included under Theology in the 
wider acceptation of that term, namely, Biblical Literature, Doctrinal 
Theology, and the History of the Church, including that of the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. Particular prominence will be given to Biblical 
Literature, in respect to which there is a large and constantly increasing 
amount of valuable materials. Certain collateral subjects will receive a 
share of attention, particularly classical philology and mental science. ... It 
will endeavor to consult the needs of theological students and clergymen. 
With this view articles will be sought of permanent value, instead of those 
which are fitted to produce a popular and immediate effect.” 

Che plan of the Review here sketched was in some of its features entirely 
original. The Bibliotheca Sacra first introduced the plan of publishing 
entire theological treatises in successive Articles, of condensing and transfusing 
instead of translating Essays and books from foreign languages, of describing 
original explorations in biblical geography, of presenting denominational 
differences in a series of Articles by representative writers, etc. 

Under the administration of Professor Park, one of its founders, this plan 
of the work has been, in the main, steadily adhered to. The exceptions are 
such as were naturally developed in the progress of the active inquiries of the 
past thirty or forty years ; such in particular as have grown out of the researches 
n the natural sciences, especially geology, in relation to the Bible ; the illustra- 
tion of certain passages of Scripture from travels and new discoveries in 
Oriental lands ; and the state and progress of education in the higher semina- 
ries of Europe and America, Investigations in natural theology, philology, 
archeology, textual criticisms, and the explanation of difficult passages of the 
Bible, homiletics, etc., have not been neglected ; and in some of these depart- 
ments the Review has had many original papers by original explorers. These 
carefully-wrought papers have often been the result of long-continued study— 
months and even years of labor and investigation have produced them; and 
they have been, and still are, quoted as authorities. 

Not only has great labor been expended in the preparation of these elaborate 
papers for the press, but also great care and pains to secure accuracy in printing, 
—the use of type in various foreign and Oriental languages often involving the 
labor and expense in one page equal to that in two and sometimes five or six 
pages of ordinary matter ; a sort of work which no other Review in this country 
often attempts. 


TERMS, $4.00 per annum, 


W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 
Andover, Mass. 





REVIEW ADVERTISER, 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


FEMALE ACADEMY. 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D. D., Rector. 


ity of Poughkeepsie, midway 

he banks and amid the enchanting 
ess, by railroad and steamboat ; 

1 Summer and Winter; for literary and 


jucational institutions, the location is not 


accomplished and experi- 
thorough and tinished education 


e every effort is made to have this a 


REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Pupils are fitted for Vassar College ; and any one bearing the Rector’s 
certificate of qualification is admitted wzthout examination, 


Honors and Pr ; are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each 


pupil who completes the course of study. 


For irculars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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ENCOURAGED BY THE SUCCESS WHICH HAS ATTENDED THE ISSUE OF 
r ~ 7 ~ 
lhe Magazine of Art 
7 A C C 4 4 
>) 

and the appreciation with which it has been universally received, the pro- 
prietors have determined, with a view to enabling the Editor to add fresh 
features of interest (as well as to strengthen and extend those which have 


already met with such signal approbation) TO PE v MANENTLY EN- 
LARGE THE MAGAZINE, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE, com- 


mencing with the November part. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


That all may have this valuable Magazine from the commencement, we will supply the 


FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
AND ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, FOR $6.50. 


Separately, Vols. I. and II. (Each Nine Numbers), bound in cloth, $2.50 per Volume. 


Subscriptions, $2.75 ; Single Numbers 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCED WITH NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Yearly 


, 25 cents. 


What is Said of the Magazine of Art: 


vers of art ap welc« e this new monthly serial ‘Cassell’s new *‘MaGazine or Art’ so far amply 
there is ampl le ev ce the astonishing resources | fulfills its purpose of giving a compre hensive view of mat- 
publishers in culling the best from oat is ters of art engaging popular attention at the present time.” 
od repor and placing it at a nominal London Academy 
he hands of the mil Phe ill re of 
ith lands t Ml le illustrations a 
I 1 bee RCAZIN or / r’ eases elle . 
irpassing excellence that one could only expect t Tue Ma INE O1 ART increases in excellence with 
t with them in a hi yriced publication Edin- every number . mn transcript 
ry thy wore 
vily Review ‘It is a marvel Ih w, in a publication of such moderate 
Cassell, Petter, Ipn& C * MAGAZINE t price, such a hig rder ¢ merit can be successfully us- 
autifully printed, and comprises many choice | tained.’’—A r¢ rchang 


. a - rood deal of informatior f passing English art 
© puonc a ‘ sible point of view.”’ ew York Times 

148 DIGRAETA ** Beautifully ilustrated in the ery highest style.”’ 
New York hristian Ad ” 
, “The magazine is well worthy yopular patronage.” 
descriptive text and miscellaneous art notes fur- “we : 
h interesting informatio matt f 
Colom- 
hly illustrated wit! with 
ne tte . ’ 
it letterpr lad t exemplars 


ited by 


, both tt e letterpres 
Ms Hf rad a 
e art gallery als “ Gives ali 1 ng ture of the progres 
. I 
of ¢ ntemporary art srtford | urant 


SAMPLE COPIES ON RECHIYPT OF 15 CENTS. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
London, Paris, and 596 Broadway, New York. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Discussions of Current Topics by the Foremost Thinkers of the Time. 


IT IS TIMELY. 


* “It comes squarely up to the living present, and 
grapples the immediate problems of the day Union- 
irgus, Brooklyn, N 

* Its pages are as fresh as newspaper columns, while 
it has all the profundity of the stately review. 
News, St. John, N. B 

‘Contains elaborate and thorough discussions of 
topics of vital and living importance. Vorning 
Whig 


desires to keep up with the progress 


uld fail to read it.""—Leader, Wheel- 


has such a faculty for getting 


ther magazine 
| ntributions. 


live, fresh, interesting 
nnati, O 
social, politic, scientific, moral, 
1estior he day irioune, 

ly disquisitions on the great ques- 
minds of the world Sun, 


IT IS INSTRUCTIVE. 


who desires to keep 


lay can afford t 
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Mrs. Anna Ranpatt-DIEHL’s 


CONSERVATORY OF ELOCUTION 


AND 
DRAMATIC ACTION. 
No. 35 Union Square New York City. 


Class Lessons every Saturday Morning at 10 o’clock. 
Other Classes Organized from time to time. 


Private Lessons Day and Evening. 
Shakespeare Club on Thursday Evenings. 


Lectures upon the Art of Expression, Shakespeare, The Drama 
and Kindred subjects, given as announced, 
and free to pupils. 


TERMS, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
CLASS INSTRUCTION. 
Twenty Lessons for 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Course of Ten Lessons 
Course of Twenty Lessons . 
Course of One Hundred Lessons 


Coaching by the single hour 


CONSERVATORY OPEN IN NEW YORK, 
From September 15th to Fuly rst. 
AT SEA CLIFF, LONG ISLAND, 
(28 Miles from New York), 
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BOARDING PUPILS RECEIVED AT SEA CLIiFF. 


A Metropolitan Début may be managed for any of Mrs. Randall-Diehl’s 
pupils who show decided talent, or for other readers of merit. 


For Instruction in New York or Sea Cliff, or for Public Readings, Address, 
MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 
35 Union Square, New York City. 
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